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ADLETe. lRPOCHESTETe OVETIRCOATS 


A Marked Example of Our Leadership 


_ , cl few years ago the overcoat was just an overcoat; simply a stolid covering to give warmth. 
loday we have made the overcoat « garment 0o/real beauty, real individuality °-? real distinction, 
Under no circumstances neglect the opportunity of séeing fhe style, the dash, fhe personality 


to be Zound in Adler-lochester Overcoats this tall 2 Winter. 
OUR- BOOK ~~ MEN'S FASHIONS 


This series of drawings /rom life is now ready 
; cAI fashion authority illustrating our Falls Winter Suit and Overcoat Models 18°60 
O SECUTE a COpy of this book, please send your address af once. 
L.ADLER. BROS. & COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. U.S.A. 
A beautiful reproduction, in eight colors, of James Montgomery Flagg:s - 
painting shown above will be mailed to ge ee receipt of ten cents in 


sfamps. It measures 20«27, and 7s foeal for raming 
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BIG BEN 





A SALLE, Illinois, was 
named after a man who 
was always up early in the 
morning.—The men whose 
names go ringing past their 
century usually see the dawn before 
the rest of the world. 

Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, 
was always on the march towards the 
Golden West before 7 A. M.— And out 
at La Salle the Westclox people design 
sleepmeters for men who, like La Salle, 














will get under way while the East 
is still gray. 

Big Ben is an admirable example of these 
clockmakers’ skill.—Slender, handsome, yet mas- 
sive, he stands 7 inches tall with a frank, friendly 
face and clean-cut, well-shaped hands distinctly 
visible in the dim morning light. 

‘He rings just when you want and either way you 
want, five straight minutes or every other half minute 
during ten minutes.unless you flag him off.— His keys 


are large, strong, pleasing to wind—his voice deep, cheer 
ful, pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 watchmakers If y a ‘ 
at your jeweler’s, a money order sent to Wesfc/ox, La Salle, lilinois 
will bring him to you attractively boxed and expres harges paid 


$2.50) 


Three Dollars in Canada 
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Getting all that’s coming to you 


ZOU young fellows are right about clothes; some men 
may smile a little at the importance you put upon small 
~ ; ; A 
differences in style and design; but don’t let that bother you. 
Your business just now is to make good; and you’re wise to 
the fact that good-looking clothes are an asset; that while they 
don’t make the man, they’re a help in his job of making himself. 
Be very critical about style; but be no less critical about the workmanship ; 
get all that’s coming to you. When you find a style that satishies you, and a 
fit that’s right, and our name in it, buy it. Then you will have it all; not 
only style, but quality. Without quality style does not last. 

Look at our Varsity models this fall; we know you'll like them. 

You can tell beforehand if you get the style and fit you want. Afterward, 

if you find you didn’t get all that’s coming to you—in wear, in shape- 

keeping, in satisfaction, we'll make good the lack. ‘That’s part of what 

our mark in a garment means; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Send ‘six cents for the new Fall Style Book. 


Hart Schatfner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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HERE was a swamp known as Little Niggerwool, 

to distinguish it from Big Niggerwool, which lay 

nearer the river. It was traversable only by those 

who knew it well—an oblong stretch of yellow mud 
and yellower water, measuring maybe four miles its longest 
way and two miles roughly at its widest; and it was full of 
cypress and stunted swamp oak, with edgings of canebrake 
and rank weeds; and in one place, where a ridge crossed 
it from side to side, it was snaggled like an old jaw with 
dead tree-trunks, rising close-ranked and thick as teeth. It was untenanted of living 
things—except, down below, there were snakes and mosquitoes, and a few wading and 
swimming fowl; and up above, those big woodpeckers that the country people called 
logecocks—larger than pigeons, with flaming crests and spiky tails—swooping in their 
long, loping flight from snag to snag, always just out of gunshot of the chance invader, 
and uttering a strident cry which matched those surroundings so fitly that it might well 
have been the voice of the swamp itself. 

On one side Little Niggerwool drained its saffron waters off into a sluggish creek, 
where summer ducks bred, and on the other it ended abruptly at a natural bank of high 
ground, along which the county turnpike ran. Theswamp came right up to the road, 
and thrust its fringe of reedy, weedy undergrowth forward as though in challenge to 
the good farm lands that were spread beyond the barrier. At the time I am speaking 
of it was midsummer, and from these canes and weeds and waterplants there came a 
smell so rank as almost to be overpowering. They grew thick as a curtain, making 
a blank green wall taller than a man’s head. 

Along the dusty stretch of road fronting the swamp nothing living had stirred for 
half an hour or more. And so at length the weedstems rustled and parted, and out from 
among them a man came forth silently and cautiously. He was an old man—an old 
man who had once been fat, but with age had grown lean again, so that now his skin 
was by odds too large for him. It lay on the back of his neck in folds. Under the chin 
he was pouched like a pelican and about the jowls was wattled like a turkey-gobbler. 

He came out upon the road slowly and stopped there, switching his legs absently 
with the stalk of a horseweed. He was in his shirtsleeves—a 
respectable, snuffy old figure; evidently a man deliberate in words 
and thoughts and actions. There was something about him 
suggestive of an old staid sheep that had been engaged in a 
clandestine transaction and was afraid of being found out. 

He had made amply sure no one was in sight before he came 
out of the swamp, but now, to be doubly certain, he watched the 
empty road—first up, then down—for a long half minute, and 
fetched a sighing breath of satisfaction. His eyes fell upon his 
feet and, taken with an idea, he stepped back to the edge of the 
road and with a wisp of crabgrass wiped his shoes clean of the 
swamp mud, which was of a different color and texture from the soil 
of the upland. All his life Squire H. B. Gathers had been a careful, 
canny man, and he had need to be doubly careful on this summer 
morning. Having disposed of the mud on his feet, he settled his 
white straw hat down firmly upon his head, and, crossing the road, 
he climbed a stake-and-rider fence laboriously and went plodding 
sedately across a weedfield and up a slight slope toward his house, 
half a mile away, upon the crest of the little jill. 

He felt perfectly natural— not like a man who had just taken 
a fellowman’s life—but natural and safe, and well satisfied with 
himself and with his morning’s work. And he was safe; that was 
the main thing—absolutely safe. Without hitch or hindrance he 
had done the thing for which he had been planning and waiting 
and longing all these months. There had been no slip or mischance; 
the whole thing had worked out as plainly and simply as two and 
two make four. No living creature except himself knew of the 
meeting in the early morning at the head of Little Niggerwool, 
exactly where the squire had figured they should meet; none knew 
of the device by which the other man had been lured deeper and 
deeper in the swamp to the exact spot where the gun was hidden. 
No one had seen the two of them enter the swamp; no one had 
seen the squire emerge, three hours later, alone. The gun, having 
served its purpose, was hidden again, in a place no mortal eye would 
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ever discover. Face downward, witha hole between 
his shoulderblades, the dead man was lying where 
he might lie undiscovered for months or for years, 
or forever. His pedler’s pack was buried in the 
mud so deep that not even the probing crawfishes 
could find it. He would never be missed probably. 
There was but the slightest likelihood that inquiry 
would ever be made for him—let alone a search. 
He was a stranger and a foreigner, the dead man 


DUER 


was, whose comings and goings made no great stir in the neighborhood, and whose 
failure to come again would be taken as a matter of course—just one of those shiftiess, 
wandering dagoes, here today and gone tomorrow. That was one of the best things 
about it—these dagoes never had any people in this country to worry about them or looi 
for them when they disappeared. And so it was all over and done with, and nobody the 
wiser. The squire clapped his hands together briskly with the air of a man dismissing 
a subject from his mind for good, and mended his gait. 

He felt no stabbings of conscience. On the contrary, a glow of gratification filled him. 


His house was saved from scandal; his present wife would philander no more—before 
his very eyes—with these young dagoes, who came from nobody knew where, with 
packs on their backs and persuasive, wheedling tongues in their heads. At this thought 


the squire raised his head and considered his homestead. It looked pretty good to 
him—the small white cottage among the honey locusts, with beehives and flower-beds 
about it; the tidy whitewashed fence; the sound outbuildings at the back, and the 
well-tilled acres roundabout. 

At the fence he halted and turned about, carelessly and casually, and looked back 
along the way he had come. Everything was as it should be—the weedfield steaming 
in the heat; the empty road stretching along the crooked ridge like a long gray snake 
sunning itself; and beyond it, massing up, the dark, cloaking stretch of swamp. 
Everything was all right, but ——. j in their loose sacs of skin, 
narrowed and squinted. Out of the blue arch away over yonder a small black dot had 
resolved itself and was swinging to and fro, like a mote. A buzzard-—-hey? Well, there 

were always buzzards about on a clear day like this. Buzzards 
were nothing to worry about—-almost any time you could see one 
buzzard, or a dozen buzzards if you were a mind to look for them 

But this particular buzzard now— wasn't he making for Little 
Niggerwool? The squire did not like the idea of that. He had 
not thought of the buzzards until this minute. Sometimes when 
cattle strayed the owners had been known to follow the buzzards, 


knowing mighty well that if the buzzards led the way to where the 


The squire’s eyes, 


stray was, the stray would be past the small salvage of hide and 
hoofs—but the owner’s doubts would be set at rest for good and all 


There was a grain of disquiet in this. The squire shook his head 
to drive the thought away— yet it persisted, coming back like a 
midge dancing before his face. Once at home, however, Squire 


Gathers deported himself in a perfectly normal manner. With the 


satisfied proprie torial eye of an « Iderly husband who has no rival 
he considered his young wife, busied about her household dutsk 

r y ing > 
Hesat in an easy-chair upon his front gallery and read his yesterday's 


Courier-Journal which the rural carrier had brought him; but 





kept stepping out into the yard to peer up into the sky and a‘ 
about him. To the second Mrs. Gathers he explained that he was 
looking for weather signs. A day as hot and still as this one was a 
regular weather-breeder; there ought to be rain before night 

me Maybe so,”’ she said; “but looking’s not going to bring rain 

Nevertheless the squire continued to looh There was real 
nothing to worry about; still at midday he ! eat much dinner 
and before his wife was half through wit ers he was ba 
the gallery. His paper was cast asi 1 he was watching. TI 
original buzzard—or, anyhow, he judged it was the first one he had 
seen—was swinging back and forth in great pendulum swing 
closer down toward the swamp loser and closer-——until it looke 
from that distance as though the buzzard flew almost at the level 
of thetallest snagsthere. Andon beyond this first buzzard, coursing 


above him, were other buzzard Were there four « 


there were five hive 
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is the way of the buzzard—that shifting black 
irk which punctuates a Southern sky. In the 
hoat or a sheep or a horse lies down to die. At 
ce, coming seemingly out of nowhere, appears a black 
e hundred feet or a thousand in the air. In 
id swirls this dot swings round and round and 
ng a little closer to earth at every turn and 
ilar spot upon the earth for the axis 
mace also other moving spots emerge 


hey tack and jibe and drop nearer, 





. 
ning ely buzzard way to the feast. There 
aste—-the feast will wait. If it is a dumb cfeature 
is tale stricken the grim coursers will sooner or 
be assembled about it and alongside it, scrouging 
loser and closer to the dying thing, with awkward 
irustings of their naked necks and great dust- 


raising flaps of the huge, unkempt wings; lifting their 
ithered shanks high and stiffly like old crippled grave- 
liggers in overalls too tight—but silent and patient all, 
ffering no attack until the last tremor runs through the 
ffening carcass and the eyes glaze over. To humans the 
izzard pays a deeper meed of respect he hangs aloft 
ger; but in the end he come No seavenger shark, no 
irrion crab, has chambered more grisly secrets in his 
digestive processes than this big charnel bird. Such is the 
iy of the buzzard 
ifternoon nap, a thing that had 
irs. He stayed on the front gallery 


The squire missed | 


nol happe wed 





ind kept count ose moving distant black specks typi- 

fied uneasiness for the squire— not fear exactly, or panic or 
thing akin to it, but a nibbling, nagging kind of uneasi- 

ness. Time and again he said to himself that he would not 
nk about them any more; but he did—unceasingly. 


By supper-time there were seven of them. 


He slept light and siept badly. It was not the thought 
of that dead man lying yonder in Little Niggerwool that 
made him toss and fume while his wife snored gently 
alongside him. It was something else altogether. Finally 
his stirrings roused her and she asked him drowsily what 
nailed him. Was he sick? Or bothered about anything? 

Irritated, he answered her snappishly. Certainly noth- 
ing was bothering him, he told her. It was a hot-enough 
night —wasn't it? And when a man got 
a little along in life he was apt to bea 


“Wonder whut all them buzzards are doin’ yonder, 
squire,”’ he said, pointing upward with his whipstock. 

“Whut buzzards— where?” asked the squire with an 
elaborate note of carelessness in his voice. 

“Right yonder, over Little Niggerwool--see ‘em 
there?” 

“Oh, yes,” the squire made answer. ‘‘ Now I see ’em. 
They ain’t doin’ nothin’, I reckin— jest flyin’ round same 
as they always do in clear weather.” ’ 

“Must be somethin’ dead over there!"’ speculated the 
man in the buggy. 

“‘A hawg probably,” said the squire promptly—almost 
too promptly. “‘ There’s likely to be hawgs usin’ in Nigger- 
wool. Bristow, over on the other side from here— he’s got 
a big drove of hawgs.” 

“Well, mebbe so,”’ said the man; “but hawgs is a heap 
more apt to be feedin’ on high ground, seems like to me. 
Well, I'll be gittin’ along towards town. G'day, squire.” 
And he slapped the lines down on the mare’s flank and 
jogged off through the dust. 

He could not have suspected anything—that man 
couldn't. As the squire turned away from the road and 
headed for his house he congratulated himself upon that 
stroke of his in bringing in Bristow’s hogs; and yet there 
remained this disquieting note in the situation, that buz- 
zards flying, and especially buzzards flying over Little 
Niggerwool, made people curious—made them ask 
questions, 

He was halfway across the weedfield when, above the 
hum of insect life, above the inward clamor of his own busy 
speculations, there came to his ear dimly and distantly a 
sound that made him halt and cant his head to one side 
the better to hear it. Somewhere, a good way off, there 
was a thin, thready, broken strain of metallic clinking and 
clanking—an eery ghost-chime ringing. It came nearer 
and became plainer—-tonk-tonk-tonk; then the tonks all 
running together briskly. 

A cowbell—that was it; but why did it seem to come 
from overhead, from up in the sky, like? And why did it 
shift so abruptly from one quarter to another—from left to 
right and back again to left? And how was it that the 
clapper seemed to strike so fast? Not even the breachiest 
of breachy young heifers could be expected to tinkle a cow- 
bell with such briskness. The squire’s eye searched the 
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earth and the sky, his troubled mind giving to his eye a 
quick and flashing scrutiny. He had it. It was not a cow 
at all. It was not anything that went on four legs. 

One of the loathly flock had left the others. The orbit 
of his swing had carried him across the road and over 
Squire Gathers’ land. He was sailing right toward and over 
the squire now. Craning his flabby neck the squire could 
make out the unwholesome contour of the huge bird. 
He could see the ragged black wings—a buzzard’s wing: 
are so often ragged and uneven— and the naked throat; 
the slim, naked head; the big feet folded up against the 
dingy belly. And he could see a bell too—an ordinary 
cowbell—that dangled at the creature’s breast and jangled 
incessantly. All his life nearly Squire Gathers had bee 
hearing about the Belled Buzzard. Now with his own eye 
he was seeing him. 

Once, years and years and years ago, some one trapped 
a buzzard, and before freeing it clamped about its skinny 
neck a copper band with a cowbell pendent from it. Since 
then the bird so ornamented has been seen a hundred 
times—-and heard oftener--over an area as wide as halt 
the continent. It has been reported, now in Kentucky 
now in Florida, now in North Carolina now any where 
between the Ohio River and the Gulf. Crossroads corre 
spondents take their pens in hand to write to the country 
papers that on such and such a date, at such a place 
So-and-So saw the Belled Buzzard. Always it is the Belled 
Buzzard, never a belled buzzard The Belled Buzzard 
an institution, 

There must be more than one of them. It seems hard 
to believe that one bird, even a buzzard in his prime, and 
protected by law in every Southern state and known to be a 


bird of great age, could live so long and range so far, and 
wear a clinking cowbell all the time! Probably other 
jokers have emulated the original joker; probably if the 
truth were known there have been a dozen such; but the 
country people will have it that there is only one Be'led 
Buzzard—a bird that bears a charmed life and on his neck 
a never-silent bell. 

Squire Gathers regarded it a most untoward thing that 
the Belled Buzzard should have come just at this time. 
The movements of ordinary, unmarked buzzards mainly 
concerned only those whose stock had strayed; but almost 

anybody with time to spare might follow 
this rare and famous visitor, this belled 





light sleeper—wasn’t that so? Well, 
then? She turned upon her siae and 
slept again with her light, purring snore. 
The squire lay awake, thinking hard 
and waiting for day to come. 

At the first faint pink-and-gray glow 
he was up and out upon the gallery. He 
cut a comic figure standing there in his 

hirt in the half light, with the dewlap 





at his throat dangling grotesquely in the 
neck-opening of the unbuttoned gar- 


men 





, and his bare bowed legs showing, 
1d varicose. He kept his 


eyes fixed on the sky line below, to the 





splotcned 


south. Buzzards are early risers too. 
Presently, us the heavens shimmered 
with the miracle of sunrise, he could 
make them out 1X Or seven, or maybe 
eight. 
An hour after breakfast the squire 
was on his way down through the weed 
field to the county road. He went half 
eagerly, half unwillingly. He wanted to 
make sure about those buzzards, It 
might be that they were aiming for the 
old pasture at the head of the swamp. 
There were sheep grazing there—and it 
might be that asheep had died. Buzzards 
were notoriously fond of sheep, when 
dead, Or, if they were pointed for the 
swamp he must satisfy himself exactly 
what part of the swamp it was. He was 
at the stake-and-rider fence when a mare 
came jogging down the road, drawing a 
rig with a man in it. At sight of the 
squire in the field the man pulled up. 

“Hi, squire!’’ he began. “Goin’ 
somewheres?”’ 

‘No; jest knockin’ about,”’ the squire 
aid “ jest sorter lookin’ the place over.” 

Hot agin—ain’t it?” said the other. 

The squire allowed that it was, for a 
fact, mighty het. Commonplaces of gos- 
ip followed this—county politics, and 
a neighbor's wife sick of breakbone fever 
down the road a piece. The subject of 
crops succeeded iney itably. Thesquire 
spoke of the need of rain. Instantly he 
regretted it, for the other man, who was 
by way of being a weather wiseacre, 








and feathered junkman of the sky. 
Supposing now that some one followed 
it today—maybe followed it even to a 
certain thick clump of cypress in th: 
middle of Little Niggerwool! 

But at this particular moment the 
Belled Buzzard was heading directly 
away from that quarter. Could it b 
following him? Of course not! It was 
just by chance that it flew along the 
course the squire was taking. But, to 
make sure, he veered off sharply, away 
from the footpath into the high weeds. 
He was right; it wasonlyachance. The 
Belled Buzzard swung off, too, but in 
the opposite direction, with a sharp 
tonking of its bell, and, flapping hard, 
was in a minute or two out of hearing and 
sight, past the trees to the westward. 

Again the squire skimped his dinner, 
and again hespent the long, drowsy after- 
noon upon his front gallery. In all the 
sky there were now no buzzards visible, 
belled or unbelled—they had settled to 
earth somewhere; and it served some- 
what to soothe the squire’s pestered 
mind. This does not mean, though, that 
he was by any means easy in his thoughts. 
Outwardly he was calm enough, with 
the ruminative judicial air befitting the 
oldest justice of the peace in the county; 
but, within him, a little something 
gnawed unceasingly at his nerves like 
one of those small white worms that are 
to be found in seemingly sound nuts. 
About once in so long a tiny spasm of 
the muscles would contract the dewlap 
under his chin. The squire had never 
heard of that play, made famous by a 
famous player, wherein the murdered 
victim was a pedler, too, and a clamoring 
bell the voice of unappeasable remorse 
in the murderer’s ear. Asastrict church- 
goer the squire had no use for players or 
for play-actors, and so was spared that 
added canker to his conscience. It was 
bad enough as it was. 

That night, as on the night before, 
the old man’s sleep was broken and fit- 
ful, and disturbed by dreaming, in which 








cocked his head aloft to study the sky 


for any signs of cloud 


“*Ie’'s Ascomin’ Clos'ter and Clos'ter—It's A-comin’ After Met 


Keep it Away——" 


he heard a metal clapper striking against 
a brazen surface. This was one dream 
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constable of his own magisterial district sitting in a 


that came true. Just after daybreak he heaved him- 
self out of bed, with a flop of his broad bare feet upon 
the floor, and stepped to the window and peered out. 
Half seen in the pinkish light, the Belled Buzzard 
flapped directly over his roof and flew due south, right 
toward the swamp—drawing a direct line through the 
air between the slayer and the victim—or, anyway, so 
it seemed to the watcher, grown suddenly tremulous. 


buggy at the gate waiting for some one 

lhe old man came down the dirtpath slowly, almost 
reluctantly, with his head twisted up sidewise, lister 
ing, watching; but the constable sensed nothing strange 
about the other’s gait and posture; the constable was 
full of the news he brought. He began to unload ti 
burden of it without preamble 

. . . . . . . . “*Mornin’, Squire Gathers. There’s been a dead man 
Kneedeep in yellow swamp water the squire squatted, a 
with his shotgun cocked and loaded and ready, waiting 
to kill the bird that now typified for him guilt and dan- 
ger and an abiding great fear. Gnats plagued him and 
about him frogs croaked. Almost overhead a logcock 
clung lengthwise to a snag, watching him. Snake- 
doctors, insects with bronze bodies and filmy wings, 


found in Little Niggerwool— and you're wanted 

He did not notice that the squire was holding 
with both hands to the gate; but he did notice that 
the squire had a sick look out of his eyes and a dead 
pasty color in his face; and he noticed but attached 
no meaning to it—-that when the squire spoke his voice 


seemed flat and hollow 


went back and forth like small living shuttles. Other “Wanted—fur—whut?" The squire forced the 

buzzards passed and repassed, but the squire waited, words out of his throat. 

forgetting the cramps in his elderly limbs and the Why, to hold the inquest,” explained the consta 

discomfort of the water in his shoes. ble. ‘The coroner's sick abed, and he said you bei: 
At length he heard the bell. It came nearer and the nearest jestice of the peace should serve 

nearer, and the Belled Buzzard swung overhead not ‘Oh,” said the squire with more eas We 


sixty feet up, its black bulk a fair target against the 
blue. He aimed and fired, both barrels bellowing at 
once and a fog of thick powder smoke enveloping him. 


where is it the body? 
‘They taken it to Bristow’s place and put it in his 
stable for the present They brought it out over 











Through the smoke he saw the bird careen, and its that side and his place was the nearest. If you'll hop 
bell jangled furiously; then the buzzard righted itself n here with me, squire, I'll ride you right over ther 
and was gone, fleeing so fast that the sound of its bell ov rhere’s enough men already gathered to make 
was hushed almost instantly. Two long wing feathers ip a jury, I recki: 
drifted slowly down; torn disks of gunwadding and 1-1 ain’t well,” demurred the squire I've bee 
shredded green scraps of leaves descended about the sleepin’ porely these last few nights. It he heat 
squire in a little shower. he added quickl 

He cast his empty gun from him, so that it fell in “Well, suh, you don’t look very brash, and that’ 
the water and disappeared; and he hurried out of the fact,” said the constable; “but this here job aii 
swamp as fast as his shaky legs would take him, splash- goin’ to keep you long. You see it’s in such shap 
ing himself with mire and water to his eyebrows. the body is—that there ain't no way of mak 
Mucked with mud, breathing in great gulps, trembling, vho the feller was, nor whut killed him. There a 
a suspicious figure to any eye, he burst through the nobody reported missin’ in this county as we kno 
weed curtain and staggered into the open, his caution either; so | jedge a verdict of a unknown person dé 
all gone and a vast desperation fairly choking him from unknown causes would be about the correct thing 
but the gray road was empty and the field beyond . And we kin git it all over mighty quick and put hir 
the road was empty; and, except for him, the whole Waiting to Kill the inderground right away, suh— if you'll go along 
world seemed empty and silent. Bird That Now Typified for Him Guilt and Danger “re go,” agreed the squire, almost quivering il 

As he crossed the field Squire Gathers composed newborn eagerness. “I'll go right now He dis 
himself. With plucked handfuls of grass he cleaned Sos baer ie oe ue vf wait to get his coat or to notify his wife of the errand 
himself of much of the swamp mire that coated him that wastaking him. In his shirtsleeves he climbed into 
over; but the little white worm that gnawed at his nerves of the fourth, the weather being still hot, with cloudless the buggy, and the constable turned his horse and clucke 
had become a cold snake that was coiled about his heart, skies and no air stirring, there was a rattle of warped him into a trot. And now the squire asked the questi 
queezing it tighter and tighter! wheels in the squire’s lane and a hail at his yard fence. that knocked at his lips demanding to be asked— the que 

. . . . . . . . . . , Coming out upon his gallery irom the innermost darkened tion the answer to which he yearned for and yet dr 

This episode of the attempt to kill the Belled Buzzard room of his house, where he had been stretched upon a bed How did they come to find 

occurred in the afternoon of the third day. Intheforenoon the squire shaded his eyes from the glare and saw the Concluded on Page 37 
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concern of today is hand reached 
that has not felt tomatically for eac! 


the probing finger of the efficiency expert is : T R S a EY piece, without the aid of his eys } 
considered by many to be as far behind the B Vv FORR eS f) C D WS S rt occurred to him that he might be able t 














procession as the woman of fashion who is further gains if he only studied hard enoug 
unable to refer to the time “‘when I had my ILLUSTRATED BY w H. D KOERNER Anyhow he would try—he must mak 
operation.”” Production engineers and effi- on that job! 
ciency experts are multiplying with the rapidity of med- he had never heard the term Back of this boy, hovw Perhaps he could cut down the number of n 
ical specialists—and their services are equally expensive. ever, were three generations of English mechanics, and his drilling a piece or shorten their length! This would 
As the keynote of the efficiency expert’s argument is mother and grandmother were weavers. time He drilled a piece precisely as Pierre had ) 
“Standardize your production,” it is in order for the manu- There were two post-drills on the assembling floor of him. It took eight motions! Before night he had cut o 
facturer to turn the tables and inquire: “‘What are the the shop and Billy was assigned to one of these. The three of these! His bones ached, but what of tl H 
makings of a real production engineer? What is the other was manned by Pierre, a French boy, who was told ad turned the trick! Later, as the result of close a 
standard by which the modern efficiency expert shall be to show Billy how to run the drill. Pierre’s final bit of he eliminated two more motior 
judged? Who are these experts and how are they made?” instruction to the newcomer wa When he had begun to feel that he had saved about all 
A vital and illuminating answer to these questions—a “Take your time; make the job last as long as you can!" the time possible on the operation it flashed uy hir 
mighty important one to every manufacturer—is the This injunction Billy accepted as pure fooling; but the that he had studied only his materials and had give 
actual life story of a certain young man less thas thirty boy who had preceded him on the drill certainly had thought to the tools. It was necessary 
years old, who became a production engineer without worked on this plan, for he had left about four days’ work change drills; therefore he arranged his whol f 
knowing it, and who is today the executive head of an stacked about the machine And, for good measure, in the order in which they were wanted. He wa se 
organization operating sixteen manufacturing plants, Pierre had slid over a generous share of his own work to — to find how much t shortened the operatior 
with several million dollars of sutput. the new boy. noticed that one particular drillpoint in the 
Clothed in a new suit of blue jumpers and the depressing Because he was bound to make good on the job and had work much quicker than the other He 
realization that the family fortunes had taken a sudden it in him, Billy began his work by doing a little thinking. point with the others and that it had bee 
slump, a big-eyed, lanky boy made his way to a certain The pieces in which he was required to drill holes were of sharpened. With some timidity he tool 
New Bedford machine shop not many years ago to begin some three or four sort all the pieces of one sort being to the foreman and asked to have them sharpened, ‘I 
his experience as a shophand and a regular wage-earner. uniform in their size and requirements. Billy decided foreman shot him a quick glance then gave him the order 
He was a few months more than fourteen years old and that by doing the same thing over and over again he to have them re} te 
had expected to finish high school, go to college and have could get on to the motions of handling it more rapidly Now Billy settled d to getting facility a pee 
a good time doing it too; but now his father had found him__ than if he changed from one kind of piece to another; s@_ in his new system of motior Occasionally the foren 
a job and told him he had his own way to make. he sorted his pieces into their various classes and stacked stopped beside his crill--a queer smile twitching 
The boy was sobered to the point of solemnity. He only one kind for immediate wor! lips. Time and again, in the irse of the day, the hustle 
hadn’t any burning ambitions to become the junior part- He had drilled only a few pieces, however, before he saw had to go below for more castings to keep Billy going 
ner in the business, but—he told himself—he was going that by building them into blockhouse form close by his “He just eats ‘em up!”’ the foreman told tl 
to make good on that job. He had to—that was all! As _ drill he could pick up each piece in about half the time tendent. ‘He's doing three times the work of the othe 
to becoming a production engineer or an efficiency expert, before required. So he rearranged his whole pile on the boy. Teaches me a new trick every day! Why, |! eve! 
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figured out the shortest possible movement of the drill for 
every hole. That boy hates waste motion more than 
Pierre hates work.” 

Finally the superintendent took to watching him closely. 
Then he told the foreman to have Billy operate both drills. 

Apparently the green apprentice handled his double 
team as easily as he had the one drill; but the lust of the 
game had got into his blood, and when his task became 
merely mechanical he tired of it. One day he geared up 
his courage to the point of asking the foreman to be put 
on a new job. 

“All right,”’ answered the foreman; “‘ but first you must 
teach the boy that follows you exactly how you do it. 
Just beat it into him that he’s got to do it your way.” 

Soon Billy was transferred to a multispindle, sensitive 
drill, requiring more accuracy in its work. Here he applied 
the same tacties—studying the arrangement of materials, 
tools and fixtures, and the reduction and shortening of 
motions-—-proving that the boy who had preceded him 
on the “multi” had wasted a full half of his time by a fail- 
ure to arrange his work in sequels, so that he could be 
putting in one piece while drilling another. At length it 
dawned upon him that if he could contrive some way of 
making the drill withdraw itself automatically, after it 
had passed through the piece, the time of the whole opera- 
tion would be greatly shortened. He therefore rigged a 
simple device that threw the release lever and left his own 
hands free for other work. This device saved drills as well 
as time— breaking fewer points. 


Benefits of the Bonus System 


N° SOONER had Billy reduced the operation of the 
multispindle to a routine, with all waste motions elimi- 
nated, than he was given the upright drill in addition. To 
standardize its operations was easy, and he shortly found 
his task automatic, unexciting. 

One day, however, the gang boss was ill and failed to 
report —the first time he had laid off in thirty years. The 
superintendent told Billy he would have to look after 
the gang. Here was a chance to attack new problems and 
Billy made a jump for it. He began rearranging the 
work for the other boys as he had for himself. Already he 
had watched the other drills enough to see where he could 
cut out certain motions. The favorite indoor sport of 
other boys’ was “fooling the Old Man”; but they soon 
learned that the young eubstitute was a job boss of the 
sort that would stand for no fooling. 

After a day or two Billy was running his two drills at 
full capacity and bossing the others in the bargain—and, 
somehow, the output of the room had increased percep- 
tibly. When the Old Man returned to work he watched 
things for a few moments and then muttered: 

“'Th’ fool boy has killed th’ job!” 

That summer a young college man entered the shop. He 
wore a forty-dollar suit and an expensive shirt at his drill. 
Billy looked up to him because he was a college man, 
wealthy and older than himself. They brought their 
lunches and talked as they ate. Before the summer was 
over Billy decided he was going to college; but he realized 
that he had a long way to travel before he could enter a 
college or even a technical institution. However, he could 
get action at once by entering night school and taking up 
studies that related directly to his shopwork. For one 
thing, he wanted to understand mechanical drawing 
that would come in handy right away. So that fall he 
entered night school and began the most effective kind of 
education a worker can have—practical wagework as a 
steady diet, with technical theory on the side. 

Billy was put on every machine in the shop and on 
every job on the assembling floor—staying in one position 
just long enough to 
master it, reduce its 
operations toa system, 
and to instruct a fol- 
lower in that system. 
He did not realize that 
he was alsoteaching the 
various foremen and 
the superintendent. 

The superintendent 
was a live wire and was 
tackling the shop prob- 
lems in the modern sci- 
entific spirit. In spite 
of the fact that he had 
been an apprentice, a 
machinist, a job boss 
and a foreman, he re- 
garded scientific man- 
agement above shop 
precedent and tradi- 
tion. The way Billy 
took hold gave him 
more cheer and comfort 
than he would have 
confessed. His first 
radical step along the 


Billy Settled 
Down to Getting 
Facility and j 





Speed in His New System of Motions 


new lines was to post notices throughout the factory 
that, for every machine turned out by the concern in 
excess of thirty a month, two per cent would be added 
to the wage of each workman and minor executive on 
the payroll. The heaviest output under old conditions 
had been eighteen to twenty machines a month. 

Some sneered; but Billy felt that the bonus system was 
bound to win; he talked its merits so convincingly that 
every man and boy in his room was converted to the 
spirit of this new gospel. Meantime the superintendent 
was making tests with highspeed machines calcu- 
lated to help the men earn the bonus. No whirl- 
wind political campaign ever stirred the ardor 
of a youth to greater heat than this new move- 
ment for increased production stirred Billy. 
The highspeed machines fascinated him—the 
bonus inspired him. 

“Can't you see,” he would argue at the 
lunch hour, “that these machines are playing 
right into our hands? Get a bonus? Why, you 
can't stop it!” 

Nevertheless the first month under the offer 
something did stop it—and gave the young 
apprentice a lesson in factory management 
that he never forgot. Instead of giving the 
expensive highspeed machines a welcome, both 
foremen and workmen hung back, criticised and 
sulked. This nearly made a failure of the demonstration 
of the machines; but the superintendent finally enlisted 
enough men who shared the boy's enthusiasm to hold the 
machines and get them a square deal. 

Billy’s eyes were also opened to another element that 
checked the progressive modern crusade. Two foremen 
were Irish, another was a Yankee, and another an English- 
man. The Englishman in charge of the fifth floor never 
pulled with the Irishman in the basement; the Yankee on 
the second floor could not hitch with the Irishman on the 
third — instead of teamwork there were obstruction tactics, 
touchiness, friction. And the men under these foremen 
reflected their spirit. To “‘put one over on the other floor”’ 
was apparently a stronger incentive than to increase pro- 
duction. As the end of the first month under the bonus 
plan approached, Billy was as full of excitement as if 
waiting for the returns from a red-hot election; and his 
heart dropped halfway to his shoes when it was plain that 
the output was only twenty-five machines. Still that was 
an increase of about twenty per cent! 

“We haven't fairly got our hand in yet,” he insisted, 
“and we've gone halfway to the mark. We'll make 
it—sure—next month.” 

And they did—turning out thirty-two machines. After 
that the climb was steady. In two years the average 
monthly output was about forty-two machines. In other 
words, the unpopular bonus system had added twenty- 
four per cent to the wages of every workman and foreman 
in the shop. 

Nothing that related to the movement for more effective 
management escaped the eye of the boy. He was a warm 
baseball fan—but here was a game that had the plays of 
the diamond beaten to a finish. He noticed that, about 
two months after the offer had been posted, the foremen 
fell naturally into the habit of getting together the first 
thing in the morning and laying plans for the day. After 
these morning meetings started, things began to move with 
a new order and briskness; castings came in at the down- 
stairs door when they were needed; a promise of delivery 
from one floor to another became a matter of personal 
honor between foremen, and must not be broken. As the 
final week of the month approached the assembling room 
took on the spirit of a football field; and when the last two 
or three machines were being assembled the work was done 
by picked men, who were relied upon by their 
fellows to make a touchdown and beat the record. 

In looking back upon this experience the produc- 
tion engineer, then the apprentice boy, declares: 

“In the three years in this shop I saw the 
output more than doubled, with a decrease of 
seventy-five to one hundred hands; saw wages 
greatly increased; saw thousands of dollars’ worth 
of machinery junked to make way for more effec- 
tive equifment; saw careful and intensive studies 
made of every operation; and saw the most liberal 
testing of new highspeed devices. When I began 
there the firm was slow, old-fashioned, conserva- 
tive. It had a certain grip on the market because 
of its patents and its name; its officers received 
fair salaries, but its dividends were small. Under 
the impulse of this superintendent, the bonus 
system and scientific management, the dividends 
grew so great that they would have made envious 
a holder of stock in a big corporation. 

‘Finally, in order to hold down the surplus to 
decent proportions, they bought another factory 
four times the size of the one in which this revo- 
lution took place. Naturally all this made a 
powerful impression upon me. [ couldn't get 
away from it. Somehow it seemed almost like a 
personal vindication—though I had little to do 


He Finatly Found One That Engaged Him 
asa Waiter in Exchange for His Meais 
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with it, save as a sym- 
pathetic unit in a large 
organization. After 
that no one on earth 
could have convinced 
me that a new order 
of things had not 
started in the indus- 
trial world. I knew, 
too, that I belonged 
to this new order 

heart and soul—and 
that I was going to un- 
derstand and keep pace 
with it if I had to get 
all my theory at night 
school, without a day 
in college or a ‘tech.’” 

The fight to get the 
bonus system on its 
. feet focused Billy’s 
. attention upon the 
fact that the handling 
of men—more than 
the operating of ma- 
chines—was the big 
problem in manufac- 
turing and that here was where the superintendent was a 
master. The boy watched the weeding-out process that 
followed the new movement. Those who stood out longest 
were certain workmen who had brought to this country 
their traditions of Sunday holiday celebrations. They were 
men from the milltowns of England and seemed impervious 
to the new spirit that was remaking the shop. They were 
given their chance—and a long one too; but, about 
five months after the change had set in, the superintend- 
ent “called” them. Some took their pay and left; others 
returned to their work for a time only, and a small residue 
threw over the habits of a lifetime and fell in line. Filling 
the places of those who were dropped was a process Billy 
had no difficulty in observing. It was the policy of the 
superintendent to let as many men as possible see the line- 
up of applicants for positions, to the end of impressing each 
man that there was competition from the outside. 

Applicants lined up in front of the office, and always 
the superintendent followed the same tactics: As he 
approached his door he glanced from face to face. Then he 
entered his office, but soon reappeared. Facing the first 
man, he paused for a moment—his sharp eyes rested first 
on the man’s shoes, then his knees, his waist-line, collar, 
chin, mouth, eyes and hat. 

“A man,” he explained in later years, “who has runover 
heels seldom does good work; he is generally slipshod, 
slovenly. The position of a man’s knees tells whether he 
stands up to his work. The waistline is an index to a man’s 
eating and drinking habits, and to his voltage of energy. 
The set of his collar betrays his sense of neatness-—a fine 
workman is rarely a sloppy dresser. The chin telis more 
of a man’s character than any other physical feature. The 
mouth and eyes are considered for the same reason. 
The hat is almost as good an indicator of inherent neatness 
as a collar, and the angle at which it is worn reveals more 
of the wearer’s character than he would suppose. These 
signs are not unfailing, but for a quick sorting of men I’ve 
found the system efficient and satisfactory.” 







A Master Hand With Men 


LLOWING this scrutiny, the superintendent would 

step forward and shake hands with the men who scored 
well under this system. This was to get the feel of their 
hands. If the palms were dry he felt reasonably sure that 
the man was of temperate habits and in good physical 
condition. Again this gave him a chance to judge of the 
shape and the hang of the hand. A thorough and experi- 
enced machinist generally has a hand of the square, blocky 
type and carries it hook fashion. 

After the picked men were invited into the office the 
superintendent busied himself momentarily with papers. 
If one of the waiting men crooked his arm over the back 
of his chair or leaned on the desk he was dismissed; the 
man who is used to standing up squarely to his work will 
not lop or lean—especially when he is applying for a job. 

Billy never neglected “an opportunity ‘o watch this 
superintendent; he realized that here was a chance to 
study the science of handling factory help under a master. 
A dozen times a day the superintendent would ride up in 
the elevator between floors and hold it there. On one of 
the occasions he suddenly descended to the floor he had 
just passed and walked quickly to a new man who was 
filing at a bench, nearly three-fourths of a city block from 
the elevator. 

“You'll have to get your time,” he said to the man. 
“‘Can’t use you any more! A man who files flat work with 
a rounding motion may pass as a machinist in some shops, 
but not here.” 

The swing of the workman’s elbow had told the story 
to the eye of the superintendent at a distance of three 
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hundred feet away. Billy had his own experience with 
this system of oversight. He had studied the swinging of 
a chipping hammer as he had the use of every tool that 
came into his hand, and found that it did the best and 
surest work when grasped near the end of the handle and 
swung with an easy wrist motion. Suddenly he felt that 
the superintendent was watching him. He didn’t miss a 
stroke of his hammer; his elbow hardly moved. A little 
later the foreman confided: 

“Your chipping stroke has made a great hit with the 
superintendent. Any time you want to move up, just say 
the word.” 

Two boys working in the shop gave Billy a sharp con- 
trast study which made a deep impression upon him. 
One was a French boy who could speak little English and 
could not read or write either French or English. In 
spite of his handicaps he caught the new spirit of the shop. 
From that moment he began to expand. Shortly the 
foreman promoted him to one of the largest lathes then 
in New Bedford. Billy observed that the boy seemed 
suddenly to be waking up all over; he picked up proficiency 
in the use of English almost as fast as he acquired it in the 
use of his powerful and complicated machine; he began to 
study written English and arithmetic outside the shop; and 
his personal appearance and habits showed that they were 
sharing in the benefits of his awakening. 


Billy Discovers That Work is Play 


ie A FEW months this French boy was making produc- 
tion records beyond the claims made by the inventors of 
the machines. Later the manufacturers of lathes began to 
send their demonstrators and salesmen to work under his 
coaching. When he began, six years ago, the French boy 
received eighty cents a day. Today he gets close to two 
hundred dollars a month, knows both French and English, 
has taken a thorough course in mechanical drawing, and 
is the expert in a shop of two thousand hands. This boy 
caught the modern-shop spirit—it made a man of him. 

Working alongside this boy was another lad, mentally 
much keener. He had been to grammar school before 
entering the shop. It seemed to Billy that here was a lad 
who might go to the top and become an executive—that 
is, if he would only “‘take a turn.”” This lad, however, 
started in with the idea that to dodge the boss was the 
brightest possible display of wit; so he dodged and loafed. 
When the new shop spirit entered the place he refused to 
receive it. The duller, slower French boy, with his handi- 
cap of illiteracy, walked away from him. They started 
with the same pay; today the other lad is getting a‘dollar 
and sixty-five cents a day. He will probably never receive 
more than two doilars a day. This taught Billy that 
whenever the idea of modern scientific management took 
hold in a shop it meant shoving into the discard the work- 
ers who could not rise above the time-serving spirit, and 
the development and elevation of those who could catch 
the new spirit of progressive scientific workmanship. 
Handicaps did not count. 

“Those of us,”’ he now declares, “‘who caught on to the 
new order of things and welcomed the new high-speed 
machines and put them into their best paces moved on to 
better places and better wages; those who would not or 
could not do this fell back and dropped out. The change 
in the personnel of the workmen was startling.” 

When he lacked about a year of completing his appren- 
ticeship—three years in one shop— Billy came to a turning- 
point in his career. He had gone the rounds of all the 


jobs in the shop. By sticking about a year longer he 
would become a full-fledged machinist and that would 
mean a big jump in wages. Besides, he had reason to feel 
that the superintendent and all the foremen were ready 
to push him along; but he wanted to learn all there was 
to know about machine work, regardless of wages. It was 
a hard struggle to decide; but finally the desire to master 
every phase of machine work won the day, and he went 
across the street into a factory employing two thousand 
hands and became a toolmaker’s apprentice. 

After a few months the toolmaker left and Billy was 
given his position—at apprentice wages. This discrepancy 
failed to trouble him, however, for every day brought him 
fresh problems; and he thrived on them. The tougher 
they were, the more he enjoyed them. 

In commenting upon this experience he says: 

“This job was a joy tome. There wasn’t a dull moment 
in any day. Before beginning upon the physical work of 
making any tool I considered it a part of my job to study 
its actual use, with a view to making the work easier and 
quicker—thus cutting labor costs and increasing output. 
This bumped me up against a new angle of the game. 
I found that the designers of jigs and fixtures did not 
have sufficient practical knowledge of the manufacturing 
processes to provide for the quick placing of the work in 
the jig or fixture. I woke to a realization that the first 
and most important place to plant the modern efficiency 





Aiways the Superintendent Followed the Same Tactics 


idea is in the drafting room— if it isn’t working there the 
rest of the works are pulling against the tide. 

“The designers would turn out a drawing for a fine- 
looking jig or fixture that would do the work accurately 
but it took four or five times as long to put the piece in 
the jig as it did to do the actual work. I knew that the 
foreman over me was keen on cutting costs; so I put the 
trouble up to him and he had it out with the educated 
gentlemen of the drafting room. He won-—and as a result 
we built up a complete line of jigs and fixtures that were 
designed from the machine-room and efficiency viewpoint. 
They were evolved from daily tests. That experience 
drilled into me the fact that tools, jigs and fixtures should 
not be created by a theorist, a machinery aftist up under 
the skylight of the office building, but shouid be experi- 
mentally evolved by the toolmaker and the men who use 
the tools on the machines. And in evolving them two 
things should never be lost sight of—-they must be so 
made as to do accurate work under the hands of unskilled 
workmen; they should require the fewest and simplest 
motions possible in placing the piece in the jig and remov- 
ing it, and should require the fewest possible number of 
wrenches and nuts in tightening the piece in place. Many 
machine shops and factories are losing thousands of dollars 
a year because the management has not learned this 
lesson.” 

Meantime Billy had been drilling steadily along in night 
school and suddenly found himself in the grip of an impulse 
to have a thorough technical education; so he took an 
examination for entrance into a school of technology — and 
scored a flat failure. Instead of making him content wit! 


wJ 


his job, this bump only fired him on. It was evidently 
time that he went back to high school and did some dig- 
ging. He did so, and took double courses in languages 
and mathematics. As he still had to help a little with cer- 
tain family expenses, he needed an income above mere 
spending money. The town had a good club and reading 
room for boys and girls. He secured the position of care 


taker. Later he added a newspaper route eleven miles 
long. This required him to rise at three-thirty in the 
morning. Sometimes he was able to shanghai a bicycle, 


but generally he walked. He worked at his studies as hard 
as he had worked at the shop problems and found that 
things came easier. This time he passed 
examinations for the technology school without trouble 


his entrance 


Under an Old-Fashioned Foreman 


x HE lacked now was money for the first term's tuition 
He went back into the shop under a foreman who was a 
wonder in getting out work—a driver of the old military 
type. When Mike wanted anything of a man he bellowed 
The first time he tried this on the new boy he met with a 
surprise. 

“You don't have to bellow at me,” 
answer. “Just tell me what you want. 
being yelled at.” 

The big foreman walked away without a word, but he 
kept a closer eye upon the new boy. A lad who had the 
nerve to tell him that he would not be bellowed at was out 
of the ordinary! A little later that Billy had 
doubled the production of the machine on which he was 
working. 

“Boy,” he exclaimed, “if you can do that same trick 
for every machine in the shop you'll boost dividends! Now 
go from machine to machine and establish production 
records. .What you can do on a machine another good 
workman can do if he is taught; but the others can't find 
out how to do it.” 

At that time Billy had barely heard the term “efficiency 
engineer’’—and it came to him with a thrill that this task 
would be a sort of apprenticeship to this new profession. 
This new view of the matter gave him a little sense of stage 
fright. Would it be sheer presumption to undertake to 
increase the output of the old, skilled workmen? Without 
touching their machines he saw that they were making 
needless motions, working to a disadvantage. 

“T'll try,” he told the foreman, ‘‘if you'll back me up 
with the men by trying to get them interested in the thing 
we're after.” 

To this end the foreman assented, and Billy took up the 
task with a fresh fascination. 

“In the following months,” declares Billy, “I worked 
out for myself the first two principles of efficient fac- 
tory Standardize— Instruct. With ever 
machine that I tackled, I not only got all the information 
I could from the man operating it, but I consulted with any 
other men who had special knowledge of any operatio 
The things that I studied were: 
desired; the shape and condition of the piece as it came 
to the machine; 
tion with each 


was Billy’s quiet 
I'm not used to 


he saw 


management: 


the quality of work 

the fixtures, tools or jigs used in conne< 
operation—both as to their ability to do 
the work and to the feeds and speeds for good results; and 
finally the motions employed in putting the piece in and 
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NHE BOY SOPRANO, 
Raimund Lanchester, 
his rich brown } 
ringlets against the plush of | 
his seat in the day coach and 
half closed his beautiful, long- | 
lashed eyes in an expression 
of utter boredom. Then, an 
vidently oceurring to 
him, he removed his daintily 
hod feet from the cushion 
opposite and, feeling in the 
pocket of his knickerbockers, 
produced a pocketknife and 
proceeded to carve the ini- 
tials W. M. on the window- 
ill. W. M. stood for William 
Murphy. As William Mur- 
phy, Raimund had, in happy 
days gone by, sported in the 
vacant contiguous to 
Halsted and the river, and 
sung in the choir of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola. He was a loss to 
the choir and that the gang 
him he knew well. 

Suddenly from the seat behind him 
a finger and thumb closed upon his 
ear with a painfully firm compression. 
They belonged to a stout, middle- | 
aged man with a glossy black mus- 
tache, who wore a golden elkhead on 
the lapel of his coat—- Mr. James Van 
Dorn, acting manager of the Raimund 
Lanchester Concert Company. 

“Cut it out, you imp!” hissed the 
stout man in unconscious paradox. 
* Do you want to get pinched? Hon- 
est, I've got a notion to take you out 
to the rear platform and drop you 
off. Rub some dirt over that before 
the conductor comes round, Holy 
smoke!’ 

Raimund sulkily put up his knife 
and, spitting on the window-sill, 
smeared an appearance of antiquity 
over his recent work. 

“You won't let me do anything,” 
he complained. “I wish you would 
drop me off. I give you leave.” 

“Don’t talk foolishness, kid,”’ said 


leaned 












ea € 


lots 


missed 





| alpaca; and he can 
get off a line of talk 
that would make a 
bartender blush.” 

In the next car 
Raimund, having refreshed himself with ice water, 
left the faucet turned on and took a seat behind 
the pianist, Mademoiselle Bourchier, who was 
discussing a passage in the Wieniawski concerto 
with Hooper, the violinist. Mademoiselle’s mag- 
nificent coiffure attracted the boy’s attention, and 
after a few moments’ consideration he deftly 
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They shook and 
Raimund won. 

“Now I'll shake 
you for a dime,” he 
said. 

Presently the train boy raised up, his face flushed with 
sudden suspicion. ‘‘ You've been shaking sixes right along!”’ 
he accused. “‘Them dice is loaded! Show ’em to me.” 

He grabbed, but Raimund was too quick for him. 

“Cheese it!”’ he warned. ‘“ Here’s the con!” 

The train boy caught up his basket and was halfway 
down the aisle before Raimund’s merry laugh apprised him 
of the cheat. He turned, but at that 
moment the conductor actually ap- 
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the stout man with some anxiety. 
“You be good until we get to Cleve- 
land and I'll let you set a house afire or something. Now go 
and sit with Mrs. Despenser a while. She looks lonesome.” 

“She says I make her nervous,” objected Raimund. 
“She gives me a pain! Say! Le’ me go in the smoker 
with you? It won't hurt my throat.” He looked pleadingly 
at his manager. 

“Raimund,” said Mr. Van Dorn earnestly, “if I ever 
catch you in a smoking car while you're with me I'll skin 
you alive! You stay where you are and keep out of 
drafts. I'm just going into the baggage car to see about 
the trunks and some other things and I'll be back in a 
minute or two.” 

With that the manager frowned impressively and made 
his way into the smoking compartment of the next car, 
where he dropped into a seat opposite Signor Zapatoff, the 
noted basso. 


“Phew!” he ejaculated. “This is telling on me. I'm 
getting about worn out.” 

Zapatoff nodded understandingly. 

“I'd chloroform him if I had him,” he said. “Just 


enough to keep him quiet between towns. What's he 
heen up to now?” 

“He's put the lights on the fritz, I guess,” replied 
Van Dorn. ‘Good thing this is a daylight run. Well, I've 
managed about everything but trained dogs; but give me 
the dogs next time. You can kill a dog without any howl 
being made—except by the animal. He's expecting me 
back any minute now or I suppose he'd be trying to 
uncouple the diner. I'll be mighty glad when we get back 
to Chicago. He's there with the melodious accents all 
right, but anybody can have him then that wants him. 
Never again! Not for muh!” 


“Well, I don’t want to be accused of professional jeal- 
ousy, so | won’t say anything,” observed Zapatoff; “but 
I can’t account for the attraction of these child wonders. 
They sing, yes; but where’s the interpretation? Where's 
the finish?” 

“T can see Raimund’s finish,” said Van Dorn gloomily. 
‘But it’s that sweet, innocent expression of his gets my 


Raimund Pivoted in the Most Approved Manner and Caught the Third on the Swing 


removed from it a couple of wire hairpins, one of which he 
tied to each end of a piece of string. Then he bent the pins 
into hooks and attached one firmly to the back of the seat; 
the other he carefully reinserted in mademoiselle’s hair. 
That accomplished, he winked at an interested male pas- 
senger on the other side of the aisle and strolled forward to 
his former place. Here the train boy found him. 

“Hello, Harold!” said the train boy. 

He was a pale youth with a sophisticated air, height- 
ened by the side tilt of his uniform cap, and he regarded 
Raimund with a palpable sneer. 

“Hello, Pimples!" returned Raimund calmly, raising his 
fringed eyelids to a languid, supercilious stare. 

‘*Where’s your dear ma?” inquired the train boy, some- 
what disconcerted, however, by the personal nature of 
the response. 

“You won't have any trouble finding her,” replied 
Raimund. 

“Why not?” 

“*She’s matron at the reformatory.” 

“You think you're smart, don’t you?” the boy resumed. 

“Sure, Peanuts,”’ Raimund replied. “Say, got any good 
readin’?” 

The train boy set his basket down on the seat and pro- 
duced a soiled and dog-eared novelette from his jacket 
pocket. He unfolded this to display an illustration of a 


‘ youth supporting on one arm a swooning female with 


streaming hair, while he menaced half a dozen bearded 
ruffians with a revolver. 

“Got a dime?” he asked. 

“Rats!” said Raimund, ‘‘That’s the nickel series. 
must think I’m easy!” 

“All right,”’ the other answered, pocketing the book. 

“T'll shake you to see whether I give you a dime or 
nothing,”’ Raimund proposed. He rattled something in 
his two hands and then, opening them, showed a set of dice. 

“Come on back in the smoker,” suggested the train boy, 
looking over his shoulder apprehensively. 

“Can't. Aw, roll ‘em along!” 


You 


peared and the train boy continued 
his progress. Raimund leaned back, 
smiling cherubically. He was thirty 
cents and the book ahead. 

As a measure of protection in case 
the train boy returned, he judged it 
best to go over and sit with Mrs. 
Despenser. At first the matronly 
contralto seemed disposed to be un- 
gracious, but was softened by the 
winning manner that Master Rai- 
mund could assume when it pleased 
him and by his solicitude about her 
headache. ‘I won't bother you,” he 
said. “I’m just going to read your 
magazine—if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Despenser nodded permis- 
sion, and Raimund took up the peri- 
odical that was lying by her side. By 
a neat sleight-of-hand he slipped his 
recently acquired novel inside it and 
was soon absorbed in the thrilling 
adventures of Ben Barrington, the 
Boy Avenger of the Bad Lands. He 
was thus pleasantly occupied when 
the brakeman passed through the 
car announcing the approach to 
Cleveland. 

A moment later there was a scream 
from Mademoiselle Bourchier, who 
stood, with a crimson face and dilated 
eyes, clutching the disheveled back 
of her head, while Hooper stared in 
helpless bewilderment at the anxious 
group that had gathered about them. 

| “Somebody pulled my hair down!”’ 

cried the pianist. “Somebody ¥s 

ay Her distracted gaze suddenly en- 
countered a thick strand of chestnut 
hair dangling by a white string from the back of the seat. 
Hastily wadding it up, she disengaged it by a violent jerk 
and fled to seclusion. Raimund resumed his reading, but 
was almost directly interrupted by a rude grasp on his arm. 

“You young tough!” growled Hooper, shaking him. 

Raimund’s expression was one of pained surprise. 

“Say, what’s eating you?” he demanded. ‘You let 
loose of me or I'll kick all the skin off your shins!” 

Mrs. Despenser interposed. 

“It was not Raimund this time, Mr. Hooper,” she said. 
“He's been sitting right next to me for the last half hour, 
as it happens. It’s a miracle, I know; but he really isn’t 
to blame—for once.” 

“Oh, put it on me anyway!” said Raimund with honest 
indignation. ‘I’m sure to be the goat, whatever it is.”’ 

Hooper was persisting, but at this juncture Van Dorn 
hurried up with the information that there was no time to 
lose, and Raimund was promptly hustled into his over- 
coat, his throat swathed in silk, and rubbers pulled over his 
shoes. The rest of the company made themselves ready, 
and in a little while they had left the train for their hotel. 

As soon as Mr. Van Dorn had registered he personally 
conducted Raimund to his roo.n and removed his wraps 
in spite of the boy’s protests. 

“Sweet child!’’ said Van Dorn. “You are not going to 
see the town! You are going to stay in this room and 
beguile some of the weary hour and a half before supper 
with a little vocal practice.” 

“My voice is all right,” Raimund pleaded. “Say, you 
let me take a little walk first and then I'll practice. How 
would you like to be cooped up all the time? It’s fierce!’ 

“*Maybe I'll take you for a little walk as soon as I get 
back from the hall,”” promised Van Dorn, relenting a little. 
“But it’s pretty damp.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 

“Not long. Solong!’”’ Van Dorn paused at the door. 
“Don’t entertain any false hopes,” he added. “I’m going 
to lock you in and I'll have a bellhop at the end of the 
corridor on watch.” The key snapped in the lock. 
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Raimund shook his fist, but he did not seem to be entirely 
cast down, and almost immediately his sweet, clear voice 
arose in the required musical calisthenics. He continued 
conscientiously for nearly five minutes, and then wheeled 
the bureau to the door and pitched his hat through the 
transom; then, mounting the bureau, he gave a little 
spring and slipped through himself. 

He took the stairway in preference to the elevator and 
surveyed the office carefully from the mezzanine floor before 
descending and skimming through to the street. Once 
outside, he flipped a passing street car and rode several 
blocks to what he considered a zone of safety; then, as the 
conductor approached to collect his fare, he dropped 
lightly off and sauntered along the sidewalk, stopping here 
and there to look in at the shop windows, meeting the 
admiring glances of the women with an occasional flutter 
of an eyelid that was greatly at variance with his ingenuous 
stare. 

It was his intention merely to take in a “‘movie,” pur- 
chase a package of cigarettes for secret consumption, and 
then return to the hotel—possibly before Van Dorn. He 
had no thought of harm—just a short hour of freedom and 
innocent relaxation before the stern duty of the evening. 
Who could blame him for that? Not that he was sensitive 
to criticism! Still the incident was unfortunate. 

There were three of them, about his own age, but they 
had no luxuriant brown tresses, or trimly cut Norfolk 
knickerbocker suits, or Eton collars. If they had had 
these enviable adjuncts they would, no doubt, have passed 
decorously on. Being close-cropped, somewhat ragged 
and not at all clean, they stopped and barred Raimund’s 
farther progress. 

“Git on to the curls!” said one. 

Raimund shrank back timidly, a look of fright in his eyes. 

“Ain’t them pants the limit!’’ exclaimed another, 
grinning maliciously. ‘“‘Gee!” 

“Please let me pass,”’ said Raimund tremulously; where- 
upon the first young ruffian advanced a grimy paw to pluck 
at the locks effeminate. Raimund uttered a cry of terror 
and ran, darting up the first alley, and the trio followed 
with a joyful whoop. At the half block the alley was 
intersected and Raimund turned that corner. Noting that 
it was a nice, quiet spot, he stopped, and there his pur- 
suers found him. They stopped likewise. Raimund was 
smiling, but it was an ugly smile—nothing propitiatory 
about it. He walked up to the foremost boy. 

“You lobster!’ he said. ‘“‘You lookin’ for a scrap?” 

His fist shot out as he spoke and the foremost boy 
dropped. The next one received a staggering upper-cut; 
and then Raimund pivoted in the most approved manner 
and caught the third on the swing. By that time the first 
one had regained his feet. He essayed a clinch, which 
Raimund broke with the heel of his palm against the 
clincher’s snub nose, pressing upward. A kick in the 
stomach on the break finished that one. 

Once Raimund was tripped, but he extricated himself 
from the incumbency resulting by methods as vicious as 
they were efficacious, and resumed the battle with such 
murderous energy, directed by 


“ 





thought I'd take a little car-ride to get a breath of 
fresh air. Well, I slipped as I got off the car and fell 
down and tore my trousers; so I thought you 
wouldn't like it if I went round all mussed up and 
I came back. Maybe I was wrong to get through 
the transom. I’m sorry I did it now—but it was 
an accident.” 

Van Dorn placed his hands on his plump knees, 
his elbows squared, and looked severely and search- 
ingly into the boy’s soul. Finding nothing there but 
truth and innocence, he expelled his breath violently 
and shook a forefinger impressively. 

“Do you know you're about at the end of your 
string, Raimund?” he asked. 

Raimund looked sulky. 

“You've been raising merry Cain ever since we 
started on the tour, dear little lad,” pursued Mr. 
Van Dorn. “I can count up ten pieces of deviltry 
since breakfast this morning, winding up with the 
trick you played on mademoiselle.”’ 

“You ask Mrs. Despenser about that,”’ Raimund 
broke in. “She'll tell you ——” 

“T don’t care what she tells me,”’ Van Dorn inter- 
rupted. “I know! I know you've been ina fight too. 














Nobody skins his knuckle that way falling off a 

street car. What's more, you were out without 

your overcoat and muffler. Now see here—I’ve been sweat- 
ing blood trying to civilize you and make your everlasting 
fortune, and what do I get?” 

Raimund looked up. 

“TI don’t know what your rake-off is,” he answered, 
“but it looks like there ought to be something in it for me.” 

“You're getting an education,” said Van Dorn. “‘ You're 
getting three square meals a day for the first time in your 
life. You're sleeping in a real bed, and seeing the world, 
and being supplied with pocket money; and your parents 
are lifted out of poverty and living in comfort—and yet 
You can’t behave yourself. Now I’m through! You can 
just go back to your father and mother, and see how you 
like it—and what you'll get when I tell them the reason!” 

“That suits me,” said Raimund calmly. 

“Eh?” said the manager, somewhat disconcerted. 

“Tt suits me,” Raimund repeated. ‘I'm sick of it any- 
way. You get me my ticket and ('ll light out on the next 
train. I'll take chances on the old man; and if anybody 
gets me to sing again he’s a peach!” 

**Now see here, Raimund,” said Van Dorn in an altered 
tone, “you don’t want to get foolish about this, and you 
can’t afford to throw away the chance of your life. I may 
have spoken a little harshly, but you must see yourself 
that you're taking long risks going out alone and without 
any wraps. Suppose that kid you were scrapping with 
had given you a shiner! That would have queered the 
whole show tenight.” 

Raimund grinned. 

“There were three of 'em,” hesaid. “I did up the bunch.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Van Dorn admiringly. Then he 
shook his head and looked serious. ‘‘ But it won't do,” he 

remonstrated. ‘“‘We can’t have it. Well, we won't say 





such cool intelligence, that a 
panic seized the enemy and ov 
they fled. This time Raimund 
pursued—as far as a heap of 
brick and plaster débris at 
the back of a store building. 
Then a shower of brick and 
plaster completed the rout. 

Assured of complete vic- 
tory, Raimund took stock of 
damages. His collar was a 
wreck, his knickerbockers 
were torn in two places and he 
was plastered with mud; but, 
excepting a barked knuckle, 
he was unscarred. “Chee!” 
he exclaimed. ‘They were easy!” 

He retraced his steps to the scene 
of the conflict and recovered his 
hat, which had been trampled into 
an unrecognizable mass. Restoring 
it as much as possible, he made his 
way back to the hotel. He was ap- 
plying at the desk for the key to his 
room when Van Dorn came upon 
him. The manager seemed to be 
struggling with strong emotion. 

“T have the key, Raimund,” he 
said. “Suppose we go together.” 

He led the way, pulling nervously 
at his black mustache, and Rai- 
mund followed. Arrived in the 
room, Mr. Van Dorn sat down on 
the bed and said one word: 

“Well?” 

“Tt was like this,” said Raimund 
frankly. “I'd got through practic- 











anything more about it. You behave and stick to your 
singing and be a good kid—what? Sure! Now you 
wash up and we'll have a good supper and then go over 
and show them what a sure-enough boy soprano is.” 

“That's all right,” said Raimund, mollified never- 
theless. “‘But I don’t get any fun.” 

**We’'ll have our fun tomorrow,” Van Dorn assured 
him hastily. ‘I'll get a taxi in the afternoon and we'll 


“Them Dice is Loaded! Show'em to Me" 


break the speed limit through this fancy little burgh 
Maybe there’s a ball game we can take in somehow.” 
“Honest?” said Raimund. 
“Honest!” declared Van Dorn. 


That evening Raimund showed them. The society 
under whose auspices the concert was held had done their 
part and the advance agent had done his; and as a result 
of their joint efforts the hall was crowded. Zapatoff 
opened— The Wolf, of course—and his thrilling descent to 
the profoundest abysses of the scale was rewarded by gener 
ous applause, as were Hooper's Godard concerto and 
Mrs. Despenser’s aria. Then, clad in black velvet, with a 
broad collar of Valenciennes falling over his shoulders, 
and his cherubic, peach-blooming face illumined by a 
winning smile, Raimund appeared. 

Mademoiselle struck a chord. The smile gave place toa 
rapt expression; the boy’s lustrous dark eyes were lifted 
as if in awed vision of celestial glories. The childish lips 
opened and, with the effortless, spontaneous burst of a bird 
in song, there came a flood of liquid melody, rising and 
falling, crystal-clear, heavenly sweet—golden notes that 
made the heart ache in excess of delight as they fell upon 
the greedy ear 


“Angels ever bright and fair 


There was a hush that seemed breathless. It might 
have been a voice raised in desert solitudes, for any con- 
tending whisper of sound; and so it continued until the 
last note had died away and Raimund made his graceful 
little bow. Then things broke loose. 

Later he sang a group of modern songs and finished in a 
blaze of glory, as Van Dorn expressed it, with the Schubert 
Serenade, with violin obligato. After which Van Dorn, 
by strenuous effort, got him through a mob of rabid 
admirers, largely feminine, and over to the hotel and to 
bed. It was a triumph. 

Thecompany slept late. It was Sunday and there was no 
Raimund awoke 
in a good humor and went down to breakfast, and found 

Van Dorn beginning on his grape- 
fruit 


trair tocatch, sothey made the most of it. 


vis-a-vis with mademoiselle. 











Raimvnd might have detected a 
slight embarrassment in their mar 
ner if he had been suspicious— but 
he was not suspicious. 

“Remember the afternoon, 
Van!” he said cheerf illy when he 
’ had ordered. 

Van Dorn and mademoiselle 
exchanged glances 

*“T remember,” sa'd Var Dorn 
‘Better have some cakes, kid.” 

“There's a game on all right,” 


taimund continued. 


“So?” said Van Dorn. “It looks 
as if it might rain I notice 
tonight . 


** Rain nothing!" said Raimund. 
“Say, they're no bushleaguers. 
The Cincinnati Reds ‘ 

“Here comes your breakfast,” 


interrupted Van Dorn. “No, it 
isn’t. Well, it’s coming. As I was 
saying, mademoiselle, the critics 


don’t know it all. I'm not taking 
u c’s word for an attraction. 
You show me the box-office receipts 


on his last engagement, and then I'll 


criti 








ing, and, as you didn’t come back, 
and I'd rested all I wanted to, I 


“I'm Sathin’ af a Sportin’ Man; I Often Make a Bet” 


get right down and talk business.” 


Continued on Page 60 
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HE man who sells more shoes than anybody else in 
[ive world, and who left his father’s farm at fifteen 
-™ with less than twenty dollars in his pocket, was show- 
ing me his great warehouse. A slight, intense little person 
of sixty-two or sixty-three, crackling with nervous energy, 
he gave the impression that a cup of strong tea would 
throw his balance-wheel out of alignment. Indicating a 
hideous crayen portrait that hung on the wall, he said 
seriously and quite solemnly: 

“That man and I grew up together—slept in the same 
bed; clerked in the same store; joined the church at 
the same time. He became my partner and we worked 
side by side in the shoe business for more than twenty 
years; but he lies now in Bellefontaine Cemetery. He 
smoked !”’ 

Afterward I learned from his right-hand man that this 
millionaire merchant actually believes that tobacco killed 
his partner, though the attending physician attributed his 
death to typhoid fever. He also believes that his own 
“good habits” are largely responsible for his success in life. 
In a negative way this is doubtless true. It is possible 
that tobacco might have run his fanaticism into paranoia. 
Therefore he wisely confines his intemperance to his 
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observations on life. In the shoe business he 
is safe and sane and singularly successful. 

Most men who get this story for the first time 
will now state: “‘He would make an able busi- 
ness associate, but a mighty poor social favorite. 
Deliver me from a person 
who looks upon smoking 


Here too! My good 
father has smoked not less 
than two nor more than 
three cigars a day as long 
as I can remember, barring 
the comparatively few 
days he has been ill. His 
smoking is certainly a 
pleasure to him—perhap& 
a benefit. It rests him 
physically and mentally 
and ripens his philosophy without impairing his judgment. 
Of his school of smoking I’m a thorough advocate, but 
a poor disciple. Three cigars a day would have aggravated 
my craving for the weed —never satisfied it. My appetite 
demanded an allowance of tobacco that only a phlegmatic 
individual could consume with reasonable safety—and 
I'm not phlegmatic. Neither am I like the millionaire 
shoeman. Put me down midway between a stolid block 
and a neuralist. Frankly I smoked to excess, and so 
I had to quit. You know, therefore, that this exper- 
ience meeting isn’t going to be opened with prayer. 
I am not a fanatic—not a man with a message—not 
the owner of a copyrighted human document. 


Mr. Hyde Burns His Bridges 


AM a Congressman withcut a mission—one of 
the younger generation in the House, regarded by 
my constit’s as “something of a leader’; but, when 
all’s said and the call of the roll begins, a man 
who controls a single vote. Nobody controls that, 
you bet your life; but some queer kind of an 
alter ego came pretty near controlling me. There’s 
the whole story of as warm a fight as I know 
anything about from the inside. 

Getting the upper hand of the smoking habit is 
getting the better of a second self. A confirmed 
smoker who tries to quit will discover to his surprise 
that, instead of a single in-good-standing member of 
society, his hat covers two personalities: one highly 
respectable and self-respecting, the other a sneak who is 
sapable of a variety of crimes, petty and high; one a 
Doctor Jekyll, who, when the cigars are passed, says 
with a confident gesture, ‘‘ No, thank you, I’ve given up 
tobacco”; the other a Mr. Hyde, who would commit 
murder, if need be, to obtain a smoke. 

Despite his excessive use of tobacco, this fellow Hyde 
has a seemingly unending amount of vitality. When 
you think you have him dead and cremated he springs 
from his ashes, snatches the tomahawk from the wooden 
Indian and starts in to raid the cigar store. Actively 
he is to be classed with one of the most persistent chim- 
neys that ever marred the landscape; and if you are in 
search of a simile for that which is tinged, flavored, 
cured, don’t select an unoffending smoked herring, but 
seize upon this Hyde person as the best trope. 

Several months after I quit smoking, to get ahead of 
my story, when I thought I had whipsawed the habit, a 
strange thing happened. I had reached the stage where 
I could say quite frankly to friends and acquaintances: 
“Why, I never think about tobacco unless somebody 
suggests it to me!”” I was pretty cocky, you see—a 
congenital conqueror, for I had been born again; but I 
got a rude shock, a severe jolt from that Hyde person, 
over whose remains I had already erected a monument, 
suitably inscribed “‘ Requiescat in pace!” 

Something took me to the House office building one 
evening. I opened the door of my room with the key, 
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switched on the light and closed the door after me. As I 
walked to my desk my eyes lit upon a paper box lying on 
the table. It was a package of cigarettes left there by my 
secretary. Before I realized what I was doing, my hand 
reached out for those cigarettes! And a voice within me 
said: “‘You are alone—not a soul is looking. You can 
smoke and nobody will be the wiser. Light up!” 

Mr. Hyde! Here was I, a grown man, sorely tempted 
to cheat—whom? Why, myself! It was on a par with 
beating oneself at solitaire. Yet I was not comfortable 
until I had tossed those cigarettes out of the window. 
When I heard my secretary growling about their disap- 
pearance next day I smiled to myself, then at myself. 

Getting back nearer the beginning—soon after I stopped 
smoking I went on a trip with a bunch of newspaper men 
to the City of Mexico. It 
was a sure-enough junket, 
paid for by the Mexican 
Government—even to the 
food, liquor and cigars. The 
alcoholic beverages, no 
doubt, were of the best; but 
certainly the cigars scattered 
round were fit to give solace 
to kings and to American 
malefactors of gross wealth. 
To an impecunious con- 
gressman from the Corn Belt 
it was the treat of a life- 
time—and he wasn’t smok- 
ing! How I cursed the 
Fates! How I reasoned with 
myself! My brand of logic 
would have carried the New 
York Stock Exchange for T. R. I figured it all out that it 
would be the sensible thing to begin smoking—take advan- 
tage of the treat offered—and then stop for good and all 
when the trip was over. 

When I had satisfied my head my feelings registered a 
mild kick. I became sort of ashamed of myself—not really 
ashamed, you know, not disgusted, but a trifle disappointed. 
I was not quite so adamantine as I was beginning to sup- 
pose. My backbone was an odd amalgamation of a poker 
and a chocolate éclair. 1 was sure of myself, of course 
but sure intermittently. Just before the second inter- 
mission I rushed over to a group of scribes and in a ioud 
voice proclaimed that I had quit smoking—that I had 
quit for good! Two minutes later I was sore at myself for 
my unbridled speech; but I had burned my bridges and 
the smoke was about as pleasant as if I had filled my pipe 
with cane from a chair-bottom. This goes to show that 
you need folks looking on and keeping tabs when you 
sever your relations with the weed. 

A man quits smoking because he has to—either that or 
because he does not want to be told to quit. Both reasons 
amount to the same thing. You get the poetry of it in 
Charles Lamb’s Farewell to Tobacco: 

For I must—nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must —leave thee. 
For thy sake, Tobacco, I 

Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 

Long enough to sing thy praise. 


Nobody told me to leave off smoking. I didn’t need to 
he told. The last time I was examined for life insurance 
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the doctor's attitude 
was annoying. Pass- 
ing me seemed to 
be a sort of conces- 
sion with him. His 
solemn face made 
me think that I was 
the riskiest risk he 
had foisted upon 
the company in his 
long professional 
career. I guessed 
that he would clas- 
ify me in his mind 
as ‘‘one of those 
border cases,” 
which is only a step from ‘“‘one foot in the grave.” I con- 
ectured that he was withholding something about my 
heart. Anyhow, I knew that I was horribly short-winded; 
that the slightest physical exertion made me blow like 
a brokendown racehorse. When I made a cold-blooded 
search for the cause I could not omit, as a possibility at 
least, the abuse of tobacco. 

If it had been only “bellows to mend” I might have 
become a bench-warmer by day and in the evening joined 
the rocking-chair brigade, thus never taxing my wind. But 
that was not all. I was having all manner of trouble with 
my stomach. And I was not sleeping well 
never slept the night through, no matter how 
tired I was. And I had a callous place on my 
lip from holding a cigar. This sounds a heap 
funnier than it was—than it is, for the callous 

pot has not left me to this day. It took a pile 
of cigars to make that mark! 
gut I began the habit early. 





For a number 
of years, however, my smoking was largely 
dependent on a very uncertain quantity 
namely, the generosity of other people. I do 
not recall that I bought a single cigar in my 
school days, though I remember smoking 
cigars. As gift smokes are notoriously inferior, 
I must have consumed a considerable quantity 
of poor tobacco. Perhaps the only advantage 
I gained was one of economy. Certainly I was 
not cultivating an expensive taste. 


The Trials of Jane 


HAVE a vivid memory of my smoking as 

a reporter. 
dictated by the necessities of economy, but it 
was not altogether dependent on the free- 
handedness of others. A pipe was my main- 
stay—or, rather, pipes. I had a collection of 
them, including several corncobs, and when I 
arrived at the newspaper office and sat down 
at my typewriter the first thing I did was to 
load these pipes. Then the faster I wrote the 
faster I smoked— one pipe right after another. 
In the evening I would buy myself a five- 
cent cigar. Speaking of favorite brands, 
that five-cent after-dinner cigar tasted better 
than any tobacco ever has since, including 
banquet cigars at a quarter per. 

For fifteen years I kept this up. Occasionally I bought 
a ten-cent cigar—but usually it was given to me. Ciga- 
rettes came later in life, odd tosay. As a youngster I was 
brought up in fear of the “deadly cigarette.” When I 
reached the smoking age the propaganda against them was 
just being started and sentiment in our community was 
violently against them. As a newspaper man I confess that 
I looked down on the fellow who used cigarettes. They 
were not a man’s smoke. 

Politics marked another step in my development as a 
user of tobacco. Playing politics gave me more time to 
smoke. I improved my leisure. Also I discovered a new 
delight in smoking. An after-dinner cigar was pretty 
satisfying, but it was not in the same box with the cigar 
smoked after a political speech. Speaking seems to clean 
up the tasting apparatus of the tongue, and tobacco never 
tasted so good as right after I had “‘exhorted the mob.” 

I was sent to Washington and I smoked incessantly. 
I now went in for ten-cent cigars’— bought them myself. A 
congressman could not do less. Cigarettes no longer 
seemed unmanly, for I saw the brainiest public men smoke 
them at banquets if at no other time. I began to take 
cigarettes when they were passed to me, then kept them 
in my house for those who smoked nothing else; finally 
I ceased finding excuses for smoking what I had called 
“coffin nails.””. During the mornings, when I was running 
round the departments, acting as errand boy for my con 
stit’s, I used cigarettes instead of a pipe; but I relied on 
cigars and a pipe for my “‘inspiration."’ As I became the 
greatest smoker in Congress I ought to have become one 
of the leaders! I spent so much time, however, getting 
inspiration that I did not get anywhere in particular. 

I smoked during meals. Often I smoked before break- 
fast. I sat up late to enjoy a cigar—cigars! Then, to my 


Then, also, my system was 


annoyance, the ten-cent “‘domestic’’ became insipid to my 
taste. I was forced to take up with black Havanas. For 
a time there were no new developments. Next came a 
most peculiar experience that was repeated until it was 
a rule of daily life. When I got up in the morning I didn’t 
want anybody to mention tobacco to me. I positively 
hated it—before breakfast; and day after day, while | put 
on my clothes, I vowed I would stop smoking. 

I craved 
Then I would smoke all day long and all evening 
without experiencing any aversion for it. The next morn 
ing, however, found me hating the weed and vowing never 
to touch another cigar. 


The Devil was sick —the Devil a monk would be: 
The Devil was well the de 


As soon as I had eaten my breakfast, though, 


tobacco. 


ila monk was he. 


This comedy-tragedy of confession, recession and obses- 
sion went on for some week perhaps it was months 
Then one day I met a man I had not seen in a long while 
I was struck with his improved appearance. His color was 
better; he had more flesh on his bones, and he certainly 
carried himself with more vigor and assurance. 

“You have changed,” I said to him. ‘“‘What have you 
done?” 

“Cut out tobacco and alcohol.”” He did not say it boast- 
fully, but there was a confident ring to his voice as h« 
added: ‘Christian Science did it.” 





Smokers Looked so Comfortable—Mest of Them 


I remembered that remark —thought it over a good deal. 
There was ample time to think, for | was waking up earlier 
and earlier each morning; and, what was worse, I could not 
drop off again for that cat-nap which is so refreshing. So it 
was that I had a longer I in which the 
thought of tobacco was obnoxious to me and good resolu- 
tions were made— only to be shattered after breakfast. At 
last —it was the next Sunday after 1 had met the man who 
had cut out both alcohol and tobacco—I said to myself: 
“Christian Science did it for that fellow ny George, 
I'm going to quit without Christiar And I quit. 

At breakfast that morning I announced, with a good 
deal of bravado, that I had given up smoking 
for good! 
family—particularl) 
from my wife. Jame 
sw no wisdom in my 


riod each day 


' 
screnct 


given it up 
Instantly a loud protest went up from my 


‘*vood” -resolutior 
She insisted that it 
would make me wu 
bearable. It did make 
me ugly—no doubt of 
it; but Jane put up 
with me. 

There are two parts 
to this story. My side 
I am writing here. 
Only my wife could 
write the other side. | 
have no doubt that 
Jane experienced as 
hard a time as I did 
perhaps a little harder 
time. Certainly in 


fault 


what she had to contend with, incl iding a nervou 
finding husband, there was no consolation in the thought 
that the trial was the result of a selfish indulgence which 
at the time had contributed its measure of comfort and 
pleasure A metaphor of Stevenson's i getting dead 
drunk and staying sober to enjoy it Put the reverse 
English on it and you have a figurative measure of Jane 
experience 

The protest of the family on that day of renur 
ind for all 


was of no avail I had made up my mind, once 


to quit smoking, and in this vein I spoke my mind Thu 
the family thought I was determined and accepted my 
word as final. When I saw that they believed me to be ij 
earnest I stood off mentally and took a squint at mysel/ 
Was | in earnest? You bet | was! To prove it, | walked 
boldly to the mantel, where | knew | had placed three 
They were familiar cigar 
but these particular ones seemed to be very 
highly magnetized. 
toward them 


cigars the night before. 
Havanas; 
Despite myself I seemed to be drawn 
In desperation I put them in my pocket to 
Then I kept feeling of my 


get them out of sight. pocket 


to be sure I had not lost them, I suppose, or from force of 
habit, as a bookkeeper reaches for his pen behind his ear 
All the morning I loafed round 
it! Tried to work, but did not accomplish a th ny Al 
the time I thought of nothing except tobacco After 


dinner 


restless was no name for 


one of those four-ply, midday dinners where you 
eat twice as much as you ought to—I was 
worse off, if anything. In the first place, why 
did one eat a big dinner anyway? In thw 
econd place, what did one do after eating a 
man-size dinner? There was only one sensible 
thing to do, of course, and that was to sit dow: 
1a comfortable chair and smoke! What els 
was there to do? Twiddle one 
When you think of it about the only excus 


thumbs 


for gormandizing on the Sabbath is to enjoy 
Indeed, that 


was one of the excuses for living, | thought 


a cracking good cigar afterward 


The End of the First Day 


WAS face to face withanemergency! What 
What did people do who 
1 searched my memory for 


was there to do? 
did not smoke? 
the postprandial occupations of friends and 
their after-dinner diversions 
So far as | could remember they did nothing 
This was about as helpful to me as to say to 
a highly nervous person: ‘‘ Be calm— compose 
yourself.” 

Reading was not merely keeping still; so I 
tried it. I began on the lightest thing known 
in literature 


acquaintances 


T here 


was a magazine section with a cover printed 


the Sunday supplement 
in colors. On the back was the picture of a 
healthy, rosy-cheeked man of about my ow: 
age, a pipe in his hand, a benign look on his face 
as he blew a puff of smoke from his mouth 

A good smoke! What would not I give fora 
good smoke! Give up my resol ve Disgusted 
I threw aside the paper, grabbed my hat and 
walked next door to my neighbor's 
the cigars from my 
smoke them, one after another, for my benefit. And as he 


raking 


pocket l asked him to 


accommodated me—protesting that he did it merely to 
oblige me, being on the point of swearing off himself—|1 
to leeward, so that I could get the smell of the tobacco 

Piffle! It was about as satisfactory as I imagine kissing 
your best girl's picture would be And so the d we 
dragged its course Never since boyhood have | 
day so long And what a night! 

I went to bed nervous, physically exhausted erve 
tired, | suppose and sleepy; but | lay awake for hou 
and hours—so I imagined. When I did get to slee] it was 
for short snatches only I would wake sudde or hal 


wake up-—spring from the bed, and utter some sensele 


Continued on Page 57 





When I Did Get to Steep it Was for Short Inatches Only 
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TLLVUSTRATEDO BY c. D. 


Sixth Avenue store were devoted to Orpheus. Seven 

hours of each weekday, Rosey Slatts, in the laciest 

of lace blouses and the puffiest of puffy coiffures, played 

yneopated music and set the entire floor, from the white 
goods to the hardware, to humming and strumming. 

No fingers so nimble and fluent as Rosey’s. She could 
execute a sentimental ballad con amore and with a soft 
pedal that sent the tears smarting to the eyes of her 
particular friend and confidante, Miss Mayme Tutt, of 
the knit underwear. When she played I Am Thinking of 
You, Dearie, in the Cornfield, Mr. Hassybrock, of the 
white goods, would place one hand on his coat lapel and 
stand like Napoleon gazing away from Elba until she had 
finished. 

On the other hand, when Rosey played the opening bars 
of the Mosquito Glide the crowd about the music counter 
immediately thickened like ants hurrying to sugar, and 
Mr. Hassybrock's lips would purse into a breathy under- 
tone whistle. No festival queen was ever more gloriously 
ensconced than Rosey Slatts. She might have been a 
shirtwaisted Lorelei luring Sixth Avenue music lovers to 
her resplendent fair 

All about her in a riot of color hung the musical best 
sellers of the moment; regiments of vivid-covered hits 
were strung over the piano and ranged along the counter 
in barbaric confusion— black-and-yellow copies of Oh, You 
Foolish Man and My Billy Black alternating with candy- 
striped editions of Mistah Man, Will You Meet Me in the 
Moon? and I Like to See the Wheels go Round. Directly 
above the wire cash-busket hung a series of illuminated ver- 
sions of I Am Thinking of You, Dearie, in the Cornfield, 
showing a lone young man seated on a landscape and a 
violent moon rising over a navy-blue lake, with an equally 
violent lithograph of a vaudeville queen midway between 
moon and lake 

Thanks to Rosey’s tuneful demonstration of her wares, 
the sheets of music disappeared from the counter like 
griddle-cakes off the iron. The Sappho of all ages might 
have sighed down through the moldering years had she 
heard the key-of-C strains of the Sappho Glide, but the 
basement of the Sixth Avenue store listened, whistled 
und purchased. 

The technic of the short story demands an element of 
conflict early in the plot, therefore it is fortunate that 
Mr. Charley Hassybrock served in the capacity of white- 
goods salesman directly across the aisle from the fourteen 
feet of floor space devoted to Orpheus and Rosey Slatts. 

One morning, before the canvas covers were removed 
from the counters, Rosey, preparatory to the day’s duties, 
was preening herself before a tiny mirror that she held in 
the cup of her hand, and that by some skillful mercurial 
dispensation reduced her face until she could behold her 
features and coiffure with Lilliputian fidelity. In the 
midst of this careful scrutiny Mr. Hassybrock suddenly 
vauited the counter and landed heavily on the piano 


K JURTEEN feet of floor space in the basement of the 
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platform. He was 
breathing rapidly 
and groping for a 
handkerchief that 
dangled from his 
hip pocket. 

“Good morning, 
Glory; you might 
as well kill a gurl as 
scare her to death,” 
said Rosey, not 
glancing up from 
the palm of her 
hand. 

“Hello, Rosey!” 
Mr. Hassybrock 
spoke between 
gasps for breath. 
“Whatta you 
think?” 

“Beauty doctors 
say thinkin’ is bad 
for the complexion.” 
Rosey tilted her 
elaborate head to 
an angle and with a careful hand pushed a small yellow 
curl down over the center of her brow. 

“T’ll bet you can’t guess what I got to tell you,” said Mr. 
Hassybrock. His voice was stealthy as a stage whisper. 

“Say, Charley, you got the villain in The Sewing- 
Machine Gurl beat a mile when it comes to dark-lantern 
talk.” 

There were two bright spots on Mr. Hassybrock’s 
respective cheeks and he pushed his tie upward until it 
threatened to strangle him. “I ain’t foolin’, Rosey. 
May I choke on a marshmallow if I’m foolin’.” 

“You look like you was chokin’ on somethin’ all righty. 
Go get your breath; it may be over at the Lost-and- 
Found desk. I got my turquoise ring back from there.” 

She jangled the bracelets off her wrists, pushed her slim 
waist downward two inches and started off in a whirl of 
ragtime, the right hand pursuing the left in harmonious 
discord. 

** Aw, Rosey!” 

She swung round on the piano stool. 

“That’s my name, Charley. I may be a close runner 
to a leading lady when it comes to looks and ginger, but 
that’s my name, plain Rosey—R-o-s-e-y.” 

She adjusted over a music stand a large sign announcing 
Popular Sheet Music 14c. Today, slid out the front panel 
of the piano to display its tone effect and intestinal skill, 
and spun the disk of her stool two inches higher. 

“Say, Charley, run over to the candy and tell Mabel 
to send over a couple of Dotty cough drops. I’m goin’ to 
have to sing the fourteen-cent sign so often.today that it 
makes my throat sore when I think about it.” 

Charley, the apoplectic 
blue of his face deepening 
to purple, came close; the 
tip of his nose almost 
brushed her ear. “ Rosey, 
I’m promoted.” 

The color in turn'sprang 
to her face; her elbow fell 
lightly on the middle C, 
D and E of the keyboard. 

“Cut out the comedy, 
Charley; this ain’t the 
laughin’ gallery at an 
amusement park.” 

“May I choke on a 
marshmallow if it ain't 
so, Rosey. The old man 
just called me to the desk; 
I'm goin’ up after the 
semi-annual white goods 
is over.” 

“On the real? Well, 
whatta you know about 
that?” 

Her voice was soft and 
her eyes shining. 

“That ain’t all, Rosey.” 

**Ain’t it?” 

“No. Where do you 
think I’m goin’?” 

**Where?” 
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Sent the Tears Imarting to the Eyes of 
Miss Mayme Tutt,of the Knit Underwear 


“Upstairs—in—the— laces—at—twenty—per.” Each 
word might have been a lollypop in his mouth. 

“Laces—twenty per! Why, you wasn’t expectin’ 
nothin’ like that, was you, Charley?” 

“Expectin’!"”" His voice trembled. ‘‘ You could have 
tipped me over with a yardstick. I never thought I stood 
a show fer more’n eighteen in the cotton dressgoods.”’ 

“Ain't I glad though, Charley!” She regarded him 
with strangely reticent eyes; a wave of embarrassment 
flooded her face and neck with color and she fingered a 
ribbon gewgaw at her throat. 

“*Guess why I’m glad, Rosey.” 

“Say, Charley, it’s a minute after eight an’ I want them 
cough drops.” 

“‘Guess why I’m glad, Rosey.” 

“Whatta you think I am, a mind-reader?”” But she 
held her head insistently away and refused to let her eyes 
meet his. 

“You ain’t goin’ to give that vaudyville proposition 
another thought now, are you, Rosey?” 

“T dunno.” 

“We kin rent the one on Third Avenue sure now, 
Rosey.” 

“T ain’t sure that one’s got a three-burner gas stove 
like what I want. But I ain't said nothin’ about wantin’ 
to rent nothin’—you got me mixed up with some other 
queen.” 

**Didn’t you say you liked that one because it was under- 
neath Annie’s an’ had a plate-rack in the dining room? I kin 
prove it to you that you said it one Sunday night when we 
was comin’ home on the boat from Coney.” 

“Can’t a gurl say things just to be sayin’ them?” 

** Ain’t you always kinder promised that when I got my 
raise we'd buy the license and pay ten dollars down on the 
furniture—ain'’t you always said that, Rosey?” 

She looked at him from the corners of half-closed eyes. 

“Gowann! Can’t a gurl and a fellow keep company just 
fer the fun of it? You ain’t takin’ my jolly on the level 
nohow.” 

But she moved her hand along the keyboard until her 
fingers barely brushed his coat sleeve. 

He turned angrily from her. 

“It’s that vaudyyille gink that droppedin here yesterday 
put ideas into your head. Well, you take it from me—you 
ain't no more like astarthan me! You may know how to 
pound the ivories, but when it comes to actin’ you ain’t 
got a chance.” 

Miss Rosey’s neck shot forward like a turtle’s, and the 
pupils of her eyes concentrated to tiny points. 

“Yes, I mean it,”” reiterated Mr. Hassybrock. ‘‘There 
ain’t no use tryin’ to reach the mantel just ’cause you're 
six years old; you got the age, but you ain’t got the reach. 
Take it from me, Rosey, the footlights are pretty bum 
headlights—they get in your eyes all right, but they don’t 
cast no light ahead.” 

The pink in Rosey’s face paled. ‘“‘I’ll have you know, 
Charley Hassybrock, that I ain’t a-carin’ a new pin what 
you think or what you don’t. You don’t know whether 
I can act or whether I can’t. Maybe I can show you a 
thing or two that'll open your eyes. You ain’t the only 
bee round the honey; I’ve kept company with fellows 
that had you beat for proper ? 
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“Aw, Rosey! Can you blame me fer kickin’ when —— 

“There ain't the man livin’ can boss me. I don’t see 
no medals on you, fer all your workin’-gurls’-friend line of 
talk.” 

Mr. Hassybrock, perspiration and anxiety lining his 
face, sought to reiterate his ill-spoken words. 

“Rosey, all I been wantin’ this here raise for is you! 
Ain't I been workin’ nights and bringin’ my lunch just so 
we could hitch some day? There ain’t nothin’ to the 
actorine game fer you— honest there ain't, Rosey. Turn off 
the footlight nonsense an’ you can see better.” 

“Mr. Hassybrock”’— Rosey’s sugary words were spoken 
with an acid inflection—‘‘ Mr. Hassybrock, may I trouble 
you to beat it? I’m expectin’ Mr. Hermann later, and one 
interview a day is my limit.” 

The anger flamed back into his face. 

“T knew it was that guy! You ain't no actorine, Rosey 
may I choke on a marshmallow if you are; and he ain’t 
nothin’ but a gold-toothed cheap skate.” 

“Mr. Hassybrock, there’s limits no lady can stand. | 
may be a workin’ gurl, but I don’t allow any man to forget 
that Iam a lady. Before I forget, Mr. Hassybrock, you 
can count me out on the Shippin’ Clerks’ picnic Sunday 
afternoon.” 

By a peculiar contraction of her lips she displayed two 
rows of small, shining teeth. The result was not so much 
a smile as a sneer. 

““Aw, Rosey! Let ad 

That young lady turned with repose and dignity to the 
day’s first customer: ‘“‘Fourteen cents a copy, ma’am.” 

“Then you won't go tomorrow to look at the apartment 
under Annie’s?” 

“No, ma’am; Put Your Head Upon My Shoulder comes 
only in the one key.” 

“You won't go then, Rosey?’ 

“The Mosquito Glide—certainly, ma’am.” 

She spread herself over the piano stool, cocked her 
elbows at a sharp angle from her body and, with smiling 
oblivion of Mr. Hassybrock and his abjection, struck a 
booming opening chord. The basement rollicked with the 
jubilant Mosquito Glide. 

Mr. Hassybrock returned to the white goods. The flux 
of the day was already on, and a steady line of shoppers 
passed between him and the harmonious department across 
the aisle. Continually, however, 
as he slivered off yards of dimity 
and lawns, his troubled glance 
strayed toward the piano whence 
poured with ever-increasing 
verve and ecstasy the flood of 
ragtime. The two round spots 
of color on Mr. Hassybrock’s 
cheeks burned as if they were 
reflected from a sun-glass. He 
shot his cuffs and pushed them 
inward again, and held three fin- 
gers between his collar and neck. 

Each yard of crash toweling 
he sold seemed designed to 
further frush his tinging nerves. 

At the noon hour, when Rosey 
returned from a_ well-merited 
meal and respite, she found a 
small box of cough drops lying 
upon her keyboard and a note 
addressed to her in a careful 
hand lay alongside. 

After a repeated and thought- 
ful consultation with the mirror 
which reduced her face to the 
size of a dollar she turned to the 
keyboard, removed the small box 
with thumb and forefinger held 
carefully at arm’s length and 
tossed it to a remote corner be- 
hind the counter. The note she 
picked gingerly from the piano, 
and with the same exquisite 
daintiness of thumb and_fore- 
finger tore it into tiny bits. 
Holding one hand aloft, she flut- 
tered the fragments to the ground 
like snowflakes. They drifted for 
a moment and lay quiet. 

Mr. Hassybrock’s remaining 
spirit fluttered, trembled, died. 

Ten minutes later the red spots paled; he started 
as if he had been struck in the small of the back, cut 
an awkward slit into a yard of dotted swiss and to 
his great discomfiture was obliged to toss it into the 
remnant-basket. 

Rosey was spreading herself like a flower in the sun. 
The yellow curl in the center of her brow danced; her arms, 
bare to the elbows, were spread before her with the two 
dimpled elbows much in evidence; her teeth flashed. 
Across the counter a figure leaned two hundred pounds of 
avoirdupois toward her and smiled until five gold teeth 
showed. 


“Honest to goodness, kiddo, you look enough like that 
star to be her twin sister—yeller hair, nerve and all. I'm 
givin’ it to you level.” 

“T had an offer to go on the stage once before, Mr. 
Hermann, from a fellow that used to bring professional 
copies in here; but it didn’t look good to me. I ain't the 
kind of a gurl that'll take the first thing comes along.” 

Mr. Hermann patted one short and wide hand against 
the other and paced his words to each pat. 

“I’m here to tell you, kiddo, that a act has got to be 
A-Number-One before I'll touch it. I never beoked a act 
in my life—an’ I've put some swell stuff over too—that 
you couldn't put on fer a church social.” 

“That’s what I call the right idea, Mr. Hermann.” 

“No burlesque stuff fer mine. I never even tried out a 
act that couldn’t get billed on a Sunday-school circuit, 
and I been in the profesh fer twenty years at that.” 

“That's fine and dandy,” said Rosey. 

‘Leave it to me to fix up a nifty little act and keep dow 
the rough stuff.” 

“I certainly appreciate your kindness, Mr. Hermann.” 

Mr. Hermann held one hand aloft like a traffic policeman 

“No kindness, kiddo; it’s business fer you and busi- 
ness fer me. I got you sized up for a solo act that 
ought to go like a skyrocket, and you can ask any one 
in the business if I don’t pick winners every time. | 
ain’t never put out a green-ticket act since I been in 
the profesh.”’ 

“Green ticket?” 

“Yes, that’s what they hand you when you don’t 
deliver the goods, and put bum stuff over. I never hada 
dead-dog act in my life.” 

“Lots of people ask me why I ain’t on the stage. I can 
play anything by ear.” 

“TI got a swell variety act fer you. A gal with your 
voice and figger and ginger can get it across too—real 
spotlight stuff and a chance to show the ruffles.” 

“Me and my gurl friend's been takin’ dancin’ lessons at 
the Crescent every Saturday night.” 

“T got a Jane doin’ a hundred-dollar song and dance 
over at the Gem this week that couldn't turn a handspring 
when I took her in tow.” 

“T can give notice to quit tonight. There's a gurl over 
in the hardware can take my place.” 


“That’s the goods. One week o’ rehearsals'll fix you 
up, and if I can’t get you a hundred-dollar booking, allow 
ing fer my twenty per cent I was speakin’ to you about, 
my name ain't Cutty Hermann.” 

“You didn't hear me in my best voice yesterday, 
Mr. Hermann, ’cause I had a cold; but if I do say so myself 
my voice ain't bad when it’s in trim.” 

“I’m willin’ to give you a try, kiddo. It ain’t often I 
try out ona pick-up like this, but the way you played that 
raggy stuff when I was riggin’ me up on shirts the other 
day got my ears to waggin’, and I fell fer you—-see?” 
said Mr. Cutty Hermann. 





Jiggting Her Littie Twinkling Feet to the Accompaniment of a Delirium of Decidedly Nervous Ragtime 
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“A nice, genteel gurl can be just as nice on as off the 
stage, ain’t itso? I ain't one of the kind that’s down ona 
gurl just ‘cause she’s on the stage.” 

Mr. Hermann pulled down his ample vest and fingered 
the lapel of his coat, as with right hand upraised he said 
confidentially : 

‘I know the neatest little bunch of Janes you ever set 
eyes upon. Every one of ‘em all to the good and they've 
( herry 
Bates, who's doin’ that high-tone single act over at the 
New York this week, got her start with me. 
from the music counter too.” 

“Honest?” whispered Rosey. 

“Sure thing! 


all been in the business since they was squabs. 
I picked her 


Her lips were parted 
Nothin’ rough about Bates neither 
There's a fine, genteel little gal fer you, makin’ the neat 
sum of three hundred a week.” 

“Three hundred a week!" 

Now I ain’t tryin’ to bunco you If this here lasso 
don’t look good to you, dodge it.” 

“Ain't you kind, Mr. Hermann!” 

“I ain’t never had to run after talent since I'm in the 
profesh; but if you want to work up a neat little act that'll 
put a star on the bench I'm here to talk biz.” 

“Will thirty dollars carry me through rehearsal week, 
Mr. Hermann? 

“T'll put you next to some easy-payment outfitter 
that'll help you out all right.” 

“Oh!” said Rosey, 


I ain't strong on cash.” 


a flat note creeping into her tones. 
“TI gotta buy my own rig?” 

“When you get your bookin’ you kin pay off in a month. 
That's the way Bates did, and believe me she had some 
neat rags.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Rosey. 

“You show up at my office in the Exchange tomorrow 
morning at ten, kiddo. Bring plenty of ginger with you, 
and we'll make that star look like an icicle in July.” 

“T’ll be there with bells on, Mr. Hermann.” 

He placed his hand to the rear of his derby hat and tilted 
it from the back of his head to a forward angle, bent one 
leg like a horse pawing the turf and blazed his trail toward 
the elevator. 

Rosey turned once more toward the trade 

“One copy of My Jack Sprat? No, ma’am; it don’t 
come in professional copy. Yes'm, that there Broadway 

the Place For Me is right airy. 
Yes'm. Yes'm.” 

Between sales Rosey beckoned 
violently to her friend, Miss 
Mayme Tutt, in the knit 
wear. 


under- 


“I got somethin’ to tell you, 
Mayme,” she mouthed 
“What?” mouthed her friend 
in return. 
“Come over an’ I'll tell you. 
“Naw, you come over here. . 
Can't. 


“Gowann!” 


“I'm waitin’ ferchange. Come 
on, I got somethin’ swell to tel 


“Old Rooney's on the floor.’ 
Aw, come on, Mayme; be 
game.” 
‘In a minute.” 


The wire basket shot alor k 


wire and clicked 








hed upa dimpled ha 
irteen and one titles 
and ten is twer e TI 
oO ry a’an 
she nodded a ed ! 
Mr Hass Drocr ) ~ } 
ellow , bbing 
ead 
Present Mayme ‘ 
r the garden goods to a ! 
e floor-walking Ro« n 
ffectionate . tb Ress 
m pink-ribboned t 
Who's yur after-ta x 
friend Lose ] ne ne ‘ 
/ sent ) ne Os la 
Abeline?”’ 
“Nix! Guess what, Ma 
“What?” 

‘I'm quittin’ tonight to go on the stage 

“Say, Rosey, ain't you kiddin’? 

** Ain't I tellir vou that the checked-suit hippo heard 
me at the keys and wants to put me in vaudyville at a 
hundred and maybe two hundred.” 

‘Two hundred a month, Rosey — Mayme’ ‘ 
widened until the whites bulged. 


( 


Rosey placed the back of one hand on her hip and patted 
rhythmically. “‘Two hundred plunk 
Mayme. Calm yourself and think it over 


id plunks a week 


yne toe 


“er 


r 
‘ ip 
wo hundred 


Rosey !"’ Continued on Page 49 
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Political Precedent Has Become the Merest Pifflle 


O THE untraveled Eastern mind the 
West begins at Chicago. Of course the 
West does not begin at Chicago, but quite 


way farther along. Still Chicago is West to 
the Easterner, just as Chicago is East to the 
Westerner. Politically, in ordinary times, Chicago isa fairly 
od division point. That is, there is an approximate West- 
political sentiment west of Chicago and an approximate 
Eastern political seatiment east of Chicago. In the old 
a line drawn north and south thereabouts would give 
easonably cohesive territory on each side for prognosis 
This year it is different. All signs fail, the saw says, in a 

cry time, and if that is the case then this political time is 
profoundly arid. If 
the old method of di 


ding the country; 


, 


nto divisions and 
nalyzing the divi 

ys is to be resorted 
to it will be necessary 
to make as many seg 
regations as there are 
zones in the new 
parcel-post law, and 
even then the student 
wouldn't get anywhere. 

Conditions are new 
and without parallel. 
The Republican party 
is disrupted, demoral- 
ized, desiccated. The 
Democratic party is 
held together as a 
fighting force solely 
by the hope and ex 
pectation of party 
victory this fall. The 
terms Republican 
and Democrat have 
scarcely any signifi 
cance whatever to the 
great army of young 
men who have begun 
to vote since 1904, 
ay, and whatever 
significance those 
terms have to older 
voters is sentimental and not real in most cases. Politics 
has ceased to be an organization, a machine affair; it has 
become an individual proposition. Wherefore, although 
ixteen or twelve or even eight years ago it was quite easy 
o tell what was going to happen by finding out what the 
organizations intended to do, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
ty» tell what wili happen this year, because it is impossible 
co poll the individuals 

Moreover— and this is the most important feature of 
this campaign even if it were possible to attempt a poll 
of the individuals it would soon be discovered that the 
individuals wouldn't be polled. Most men are keeping 
their election-day determinations to themselves. They 
are not standing on the street corners as they were in 
1896, for example, yawping and yammering about free 
silver or the goid standard, or as they were in 1888, dis- 
turbing the peace with their yells about the beneficences or 
the iniquities of the tariff. There never was a time within 
my knowledge when there was a more widespread interest 
in a campaign, and there never was a time that I can recall 
when the people apparently had so little public concern. 
This may in a measure be due to the fact that the national 
committees, the big speakers and the publicity men had 
hardly begun their work early in September, but it is 
quite likely that, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of ak 
trained inciters of enthusiasm, such enthusiasm as there is 
will be observed only when there is a big occasion for it, 
such as a visit by a candidate for the presidency. 
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The People Have Learned Their Power 


HE American people have changed their political 

methods in several ways. They are far past the period 
when astump speaker can sway any considerable number of 
them with a political argument. They are doing their own 
thinking to a considerable degree. It has been the observa- 
tion of the managers of campaigns in the past few years, 
and it will be their disconcerting observation this year, 
that the people will no longer flock to political meetings 
in great numbers just to hear an advertised speaker. 
They won't go. They will crowd round the topnotchers. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft and a few 
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others of the great big men—the headliners-—can get 
crowds, but the ordinary speaker will be fortunate if he 
gets hundreds where he used to have thousands. That 
was discovered by men—senators, representatives, leading 





Everybody's Doing It! 


state celebrities—who went out in the primary campaigns 
previous to the recent primaries for the election of dele- 
gates to the national conventions. It was discovered by 
men campaigning for office in pre-primary campaigns in 
various states. It will be found to be true this fall in 
every part of this country. 

The reason probably is the wider distribution of mediums 
of discussion. The men who formerly were dependent on 
the weekly paper and the local orator for their political 
news and arguments now have daily papers, weeklies 
and other periodicals delivered to them by the rural free 
delivery, have telephones and automobiles, can hear the 
big men via the phonograph, can get to centers of popula- 
tion by interurban electric cars and by their own automo- 
biles. They are better informed. They are not beholden 
to the stump speaker or to the local boss for their political 
information. They have their own ideas and they form 
their own conclusions. 

In addition to this the primary laws have obliterated 
the mass political formation and have established the 
individual function. In the old convention days the organ- 
ization, dominating the convention by its system of 
caucuses, dictated the nominations. But no organization 
ean do anything but act in an‘ advisory capacity in a 
primary, and usually that advice is not heeded. The 
individual candidate, instead of making his case with the 
few bosses, is compelled to go out and make it directly 
with the people. This has given the people a realization 
of their own power in the premises; it has widened their 
political viewpoint and has made their politics a matter 
practically sufficient unto themselves and not unto the 
organization. 

Opponents of the primary system hold that it develops 
the most offensive type of bosses and that it makes politics 
a rich man’s game. Admittedly there are defects—and 
in some instances glaring defects—in all state primary 
laws, but they are defects that time will remedy. Admit- 
ting that the primary laws do not, in many instances, pro- 
vide as candidates the strongest types of men, still the 
primary system—the new order—has given the people 
an inkling of their own power, has obliterated the oid 
organization control, has individualized the politics of this 
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country to a considerable extent, and has sim- 
ply put out of business the former organization 
methods. 

You will find in this country, west of Chi- 
cago, and maybe east—although I have not 
yet studied the situation in the East—an intense interest 
in the outcome of the present campaign, and an intelligent 
knowledge of what it all means. You will find plenty of 
political discussion in places where men meet, but it is a 
new kind of political discussion. It is largely dispassionate. 
To be sure there are some enthusiasts who rave and rant 
about, but the majority of people who are talking politics 
now are talking politics as they talk crops or business or 
weather or any other 
universal topic. They 
are not excited. They 
are calm and re- 
strained. They know 
exactly what they are 
going to do, but they 
are not saying much 
about that end of it. 

They have their 
own information, their 
own ideas, their own 
fears and their own 
expectations. They 
resent certain things 
and uphold certain 
things, and two-thirds 
of them are in favor of 
a change. Not all of 
these are clear as to 
what sort of a change 
they want. They are 
not particularizing. 
They feel that general 
conditions are wrong 
and they sense their 
power to bring new 
conditions about. 
Thus, being in this 
frame cf mind, they 
are neither interested 
nor concerned, beyond 
the limits of natural 
human curiosity, in 
the rantings of orators, or in the efforts of the remnanis of 
the organizations to stir them into conventional action. 
They refuse to be stirred. They are going to do exactly 
what they want to do, and they know exactly how they 
are going to proceed about it. 


They Are Yearning for the Fleshpots 


HERE are three big impelling motives in this campaign. 
The first is the resentment of the old-line Republicans 
over the apparent destruction of their party. This resent- 
ment is found only among the oldermen. They were brought 
up in the Republicen party. It is a sort of a religion with 
them. They see that the wreckers are at work, and they are 
considering how best to punish the wreckers. Many of them, 
in the spirit of the captain who goes down with the ship, 
intend to vote under the old emblem and let the conse- 
quences be what they may. Many others, fancying the Pro- 
gressive movement to be the real cause of the disintegration 
of the Republican party, which it is, are pondering the advis- 
ability of voting for the Democratic candidate. By doing 
this they hope to eliminate the Progressive leaders of the 
present and to afford a chance for future reorganization and 
rebuilding, on the hypothesis that a Democratic administra- 
tior? cannot be as bad, from their view, as a Progressive 
administration, wherein they would lose all, anyhow, and that 
something may happen that will give them a chance in 1916. 
The second big impelling motive is the widespread con- 
viction among the Democrats that they have an excellent 
chance to win this year and that for this reason all Demo- 
crats should vote for Wilson. That is, they place the 
prospective victory and its ensuing patronage and power 
far above any personal political ideas they may have that 
are not in harmony with the general platform and present- 
day Democratic doctrine. They have been out of power 
a long time, and they yearn for the fleshpots. This very 
human phase of the situation has done and will do much 
to hold the Democratssteady. The nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson has thus far created no great wave of Democratic 
enthusiasm. He was very calmly received by the people 
as a whole, and that calmness is still marked as this is 
written. Wilson is held to be an acceptable candidate, 
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and one for whom all Democrats who have party suc- 
cess in view will be justified in voting; but he is no blood- 
stirrer, no Blaine or Bryan or Roosevelt. He is being 
watched carefully, scrutinized minutely, and if he con- 
tinues wisely to say as little as possible and do as little as 
possible the normal Democratic vote is likely to be his 
or the greater portion of it-—plus the Republican vote 
described in the previous paragraph. It isn’t Wilson 
particularly for whom the Democrats will vote. He is 
merely the instrument handed to them to win with, and 
they want to win if they can. The real candidate of the 
Democrats this year is Mr. Possible Victory, not Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The third and probably the strongest impelling motive 
in this campaign is the desire for a readjustment of eco- 
nomic and political conditions. The people want a change. 
A very large number of Republicans are convinced the 
party with which they have affiliated has been dominated 
by selfish and predatory interests, and they trace many 
economic woes to this domination. This has been well 
enough illustrated in various states where the Republicans 
have been in the majority, by the adoption of various 
forms of popular government, all seeking to eliminate the 
machine control and to put the politics of the party in 
the hands of the people, for the machine has been held to be 
the instrument through which the interests have worked. 
Various expedients of the old crowd to nullify this legisla- 
tion, such as mass conventions, and the like, have been 
circumvented, and the people in most if not all of the 
Republican states have a full realization of their power. 


Politics and Business at Last Divorced 


HE protest that resulted in the nomination of Roosevelt 
is not against Mr. Taft personally, in a very large 
degree, although he is held to have blundered in many ways. 
It is against the system that has used Mr. Taft as its me- 
dium of expression. For example, no student of the politics 
or of the people of this country can fail to realize that the 
fundamental error made by Mr. Taft—the error most 
responsible for the present condition, or rather lack of 
condition, of the Republican party— was his signing of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill and his subsequent defense of it. 
If Taft had vetoed the Payne-Aldrich Bill, and had signed 
the tariff bills he vetoed after the first session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, when the Democrats had control of the 
House of Representatives, he would not be in his present 
difficulties, or at least not in many of them, and it is 
probable he would now be the leading candidate for the elec- 
tion to the presidency this year, and not third in the race. 
Now, as I have said, the term Republican means little 
to a great number of Republicans. It is held to be an 
obsolete party designation, a sort of fetish that has lost its 
power. On the other hand the term Republican means 
to the old-liners, the regulars, the men who are supporting 
Taft, just what it meant thirty years ago, and no more and 
no less. This is where the party split. The men who are 
in the Progressive party maintain that being Republican 
did not necessarily condemn them to being obsolete polit- 
ically. They have modern ideas, know and appreciate 
modern conditions, and want to act as directed by modern 
circumstances. 

There was a Progressive movement long before Theodore 
Roosevelt became a Progressive. Mr. Roosevelt did not 
originate the movement. What he did was to accelerate it; 
it is still true that it was well under way before he got aboard. 

The men who have progressive ideas know they must 
work with whatever tools come to hand. T. Roosevelt is 
the largest, most effective, most popular tool the country 
affords, so the Progressives are working with him. The 
dominating idea is not Roosevelt. Dividing it up, I should 
say that Roosevelt—leaving out the following of the 
fanatics whose eyes shine and the hack politicians who 





have hitched on in the hope of getting jobs—added about 
forty per cent to the movement, maybe fifty. The other 
fifty is made up of thinking men who are willing enough to 
work through Roosevelt, but who would have worked even 
if Rocsevelt had not appeared. 

This third motive is the desire for a change, the desire 
for readjustment. It is very strong. It appears among all 
classes of voters. Typed now by Roosevelt and Johnson, 
just as it might have been typed—to a degree at least —by 
some others, it has a great following. This is apparent: 
In the West, from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, if condi- 
tions remain as they are early in September, when this 
is written, the Roosevelt and Johnson ticket will get an 
astounding vote. I do not know whether conditions will 
remain as they are at this writing. They may change. 
I do not see how, but they may. If they do not—if Roose- 
velt keeps at his present stride—if all those who early in 
September say they intend to vote for him do really vote 
for him, there will be some astonishing and revolutionary 
election returns on the night of November fifth. When I 
say this I speak of the country west of Chicago and the 
conditions early in September. And the impelling motive 
is that the people of this country, the working people, the 
clerks and the shopkeepers and the farmers and the great 
masses these people represent are convinced they have 
been getting the political worst of it, and think they see 
a way out. 

When you mention this desire for a change to the old- 
time politician or to the big business man, the banker, the 
big merchant, the big grain-dealer or the railroad president, 
he invariably says he does not understand it. He cites 
the fact that the crops are tremendous this year, that the 
people are prosperous, that business is good, that the 
farmers never had so much money, and he wonders why a 
change is desired, since all these pleasing conditions came 
about under Republican rule. Right there is where he 
makes his mistake. He is trying to work the old game of 
getting credit for an administration because business and 
crops are good; but the people, being wiser than they have 
been, know that crops and business are good, not because 
of politics, but in spite of politics. The day is past when 
the organization can claim credit and cash in votes on the 
number of bushels of wheat or oats or barley or corn to 
the acre, and on the plentiful rains and the right amount 
of sunshine. 

Being better informed and having better chances for 
individual expression, the voters have separated politics 
and business. This is another interesting phase of this 
extraordinary campaign. For many years—since 1872 or 
thereabouts—there has been a regular quadrennial wail 
that presidential campaigns upset business. To some 
extent that has been true. The fact is, however, that this 
present campaign and general business seem to have noth- 
ing in common. The business men have lost their fear of 
the political bogy. Instead of being bad, business is good. 


A Bad Year for Yowlers and Yammerers 


HE people are going along doing their work, making 

their money, buying and selling their goods and holding 
politics off asa sideline. The business men, to a large extent, 
have thrown politics overboard. They have severed the 
connection. They are convinced that, whatever happens, 
no one can take their property away from them. Notwith- 
standing the yowls of one party to the effect that it is the 
only party to preserve business, of another party that it is 
the only party to give the business man a square deal, and 
of still another party that the salvation of the nation and 
its commercial supremacy depend on that organization, 
the business men of the country are proceeding to do their 
business, serenely indifferent to the clamor of all, and busi 
ness is good. There is plenty of money and the people 
are spending it. Things are booming—in the West at 
least. The wails of distress do not come from the men 
who are doing legitimate business in a legitimate way. 
They come from the gentlemen who have been doing the 
watering of stock, and the manipulating of corporations, 
and all that. The business man is going to vote as he sees 
fit, but so fer as the disturbers in al parties—the profes- 
sional advertisers—are concerned, he lets them yammer 
and pays no attention to them. Nor does he let them 
or politics interfere with business. That era is past in 
this country. 

There is another phase of this complex situation that is 
reasonably clear. It concerns the Democratic party. That 
party is at present, as I have pointed out, a fairly compact 
fighting organization, held together solely by the hope 
of victory and subsequent power. In the circumstances 
there is no good reason why any Democrat, who is a Demo- 
crat by inheritance or by conviction, should not vote for 
Mr. Wilson, and most of them will. Wilson is likely to poll 
pretty nearly the normal Democratic vote, with its natural 
accessions, and get a considerable Republican support. 
But, as the Baltimore convention demonstrated, and as 
the three-time nomination of Mr. Bryan and the meager 
Democratic support of Mr. Parker proved, the Demo- 
cratic party is fully as radical as the Republican party. 
So good a judge as Mr. Bryan himself says that though he 
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considers the Republican party—or did consider it at 
the time of the Baltimore convention—as fifty per cent 
progressive or radical, he holds the Democratic party to 
be two-thirds radical. 

Regardless of what the voting this fall shows, either as 
to the apparent solidarity of the Democratic party or as to 
the disintegration of the old Republican party, the same 
sort of a readjustment in the Democratic party that is 
occurring in the Republican party is inevitable. There is 
no doubt, if Mr. Wilson is elected, that before his four 
years as president are finished the Democratic party will 
face the same crisis the Republican party faced under 
Mr. Taft. This does not mean that Mr. Wilson will 
necessarily be so much of a disappointment as Mr. Taft 
has been as president, but it does mean that the trend of 
the times, the progress of politics, the result of the election 
will be the remaking of the Democratic party, its inevi- 
table split into its normal radical and conservative factions. 
Before Wilson was nominated it was just as widely split 
as the Republican party. What it is doing now is to hoid 
its factions together so far as it is able, because there is a 
chance to win. Once it wins the old discordant elements 
will reassert themselves and Mr. Wilson will have a divided 
party. There is no escape from it, for the present unity is 
merely superficial. The Democrats realize the prevailing 
political and economic conditions as keenly as do the 
Republicans, and they will divide on natural lines. 


Blood on the Democratic Moon 


VEN to those who are not in the confidence of Mr. 

Wilson and do not know any of his plans it is appar- 
ent that he realizes this, and it is apparent, from the action 
of the Democrats at Baltimore in nominating him, that the 
delegates there realized it too—in a way at least. Bryan 
knows it. So does every other student of politics. Take 
the organization of the Wilson campaign. You go into the 
various headquarters and you do not find the old wheel- 
horses of the party. Where are Mack and Sullivan and 
l'aggart and Woodson and Sheehan, and all the rest? 
Not there. Not running things. At the rear. Instead 
there is a new outfit—McAdoo, Davies, Gore, Reed, 
Crane, and so on. What does that mean? It means, 
first, that notwithstanding the apparently united Democ- 
racy there is in this campaign a well-defined, sub-radica] 
policy, at least, and it means, further, that if Mr 
Wilson is elected president you will find there will be a 
readjustment of the Democratic party along the lines 
indicated by these campaign committees, along reasonably 
radical lines, and that the conservatives will, perforce, be 
obliged to split away. It may not be so acute as the 
Republican split, but it will be a split, nevertheless, and 
you wi!l find that Woodrow Wilson will devote his presi 
dentia! energies—if he is given scope for them—to the 
building up and strengthening of an organization of this 
character. It may be that Mr. Wilson will be an easy 
leader, or it may be he will be a dictatorial one. It may be 
he will have an understanding with Murphy, for example, 
or it may be he will not. Politics is a game of exigency and 
expediency. What is certain is that the radical element 
and I do not use the term radical in the offensive sense in 
which the old guard uses it—will assert itself. There is 
blood on the moon for the Democracy. 

This will merely hasten the new political condition, the 
inevitable alignment of the politics of this country. The old 
Republican party seems to be dead. It will, in all likeli 
hood, be buried in November. In its stead there will be 
found the nuclei of two parties, one radical and one con- 
servative. So surely as the Democrats get into power 
next March—if they do get in—so surely will that party, 
after the first elation of victory and the first distribution 
of the patronage and the first flush of power, begin to split 
just as the Republican party began to split under Taft 


Continued on Page 44 
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this: For several summers after I became a journey- 

man compositor the love of travel took me on the 
road as a “‘tourist.”” All winter I would set typein Chicago, 
earn good wages and put a little money aside. Then in 
springtime, when it grew warm enough to sleep outdoors, 
the lazy feeling peculiar to that season would come over 
me. My nest-egg of maybe a hundred dollars in the sav- 
ings bank put a bonus on idleness and made me independ- 
ent. I knew how to make my way over the country 
on freight trains and live on the territory where I hap- 
pened to be; so I would quietly drop out of town and go 
“bumming.”’ 

I remember one fine June day when the temptation was 
overwhelming. For several weeks I had been setting up 
catalogue pages in a shop where the foreman liked me, and 
there was maybe another month’s work ahead. After 
iuncheon, as I stood sunning myself in the doorway before 
going back to work, | got to thinking how bright and free 
it was out-of-doors, and how dingy and cramped the com- 
posing room upstairs was. When the other printers went 
in I slipped round the corner, hurried to my boarding house, 
packed up my belongings. shipped a grip to an Eastern 
city and bade the landlady goodby. By nightfall I was 
waiting for a freight train at an Indiana water-tank, with 
half a dozen other tramps. The “red gods” certainly 
called me that afternoon. I did not even collect the two or 
three days’ wages due me, but left the money until fall, 
when it would come in very handy. 

My first summer's tramping showed me much of the 
Fast; the second took me South; the third was spent with a 
tintype photographer in the Central states, and so it went. 
Along in the fall I would return to Chicago, dirty, penniless 
and tired of roving; but I was always ready to set out 
again the next spring. 

It was Van Horn who first suggested the circus. 

“T'll tell you, Bo,” he said, “‘since you like to see coun- 
try, why not join out with some tent-show? You could do 
programming ahead, all right—or maybe hold a job with 
the trick itself. You'd see country that way.” 


r JHE way I got into the circus business was about like 


1 Join the Circus Family 


AN and I had become good friends through my liking for 

travel. He was now along in middle life, settled, with 
a family: but up to thirty he had been a determined rover, 
touring as a printer and with circuses and theatrical troupes, 
faking at fairs, and so forth. We would sit side by side, 
distributing body type and exchanging experiences of the 
road. Van told stories of tramps and circus people, recited 
bits of “‘ballyhoo” from his days as a faker and recalled 
songs from his minstrel turns or lines from parts he had 
played in Uncle Tom's Cabin or Ten Nights in a Barroom. 
He called me Jack and Bo alternately, in the hobo ver- 
nacular, and seemed to live over his own wanderings in my 
experiences. They helped cheer him up; for he was of 


a melancholy, suspicious nature. Not being a skillful 
printer, work was irregular. His family spent all he could 
earn. He was a periodical drunkard and got the worst of 
it in many hard battles with John Barleycorn. He felt tied 
down all round and envied me my youth and freedom; and 
he often planned things he would do and places he would 
go to see if he were in my position. 

Under Van’s direction I began writing to circuses for 
work. First came the big shows. Nearly every week there 
would be a letter or two from them, in envelopes illumi- 
nated with most gorgeous tigers, clowns and lady riders; 
but all brought word that there was no place for me. Most 
of the famous shows replied with printed forms, much like 
an editor’s rejection slip. When I had written to all the 
circuses I had ever heard of, however, Van began giving 
me names of others I had never known were in existence. 

He did this in a thoroughly melancholy and suspicious 
way. When I reported another rejection he would take all 
the afternoon to think it over, and say that we would see 
what could be done at quitting time. Then, when work 
was ended I took Van to a near-by saloon much patron- 
ized by printers, kept by an old fellow known as the 
Squire, and bought him a big drink of ten-cent whisky; 
and he would withdraw into himself for five minutes’ 
silent communion and finally give me the name of another 
obscure circus to write to. 

It was at the Squire’s one eventful night that Van gave 
me instructions for joining a circus. Success had come at 
last. Out in Denver there was a small show in winter 
quarters, and the proprietor had written briefly to say 
that if I would report there about April first he would see 
that I had something to do, either with the show or in 
advance; and that my wages would be “ten and five.” 
That statement puzzled me; but Van explained that it 
meant ten dollars a month cash and five more to be held 
back until the end of the season—a customary method of 
payment with circuses. As it turned out, all was held 
back-—for that little circus owes me my wages yet! 

“Now, let’s see!’’ counseled Van with some of the 
Squire’s whisky before him. ‘“‘It’s a pretty fair show 
not very big, but a start in the business. I'd get there 
a little before the first if I was you, Bo, so as to be on 
hand. You won't want much baggsge. Better wear the 
clothes you got on. Get a couple of black shirts that 
don’t show dirt. One of them you can wear, and the 
other’’—he smiled dryly—‘“‘why, the other one you can 
carry in your hand!” 

And thus it came about that one morning in the follow- 
ing March I reached Denver on a scalper’s ticket, with 
fifty dollars in my pocket. It was snowing heavily as I 
walked out across the viaduct to Riverfront Park, where 
the circus—my show—was in winter quarters in a stone 
structure built like a castle. I went twice round this castle 
looking for the door, but found only a great entrance, 
boarded up. A horsy individual came out of a small door 
in the boards, however. He was badly in need of a bath, 


a shave, a decent suit of clothes and other little personal 
refinements; but I dare say he would rather have had a 
drink. He warmed up when I told him I had come to join 
the show, and took meinside. The whole barnlike building 
was crammed with wagons, dens, chariots and properties, 
and smelled of paint, horses, menagerie animals, and other 
circus plunder. In one corner a room had been boarded 
off and kept warm for the animals; and as we entered this 
the monkeys, seals, ostriches and other beasts looked out 
of their runs and boxes at the new recruit. A sick monkey 
moping by the stove seemed to ask, with his tired eyes, 
why anybody wanted to get into such a calling! 

In this room the men hanging round winter quarters also 
ate and slept. Their cooking was done by a performer who 
called himself Del Bertino. He was the show’s fire king. 
Dressed in tights and with the band playing creepy music, 
Del Bertino was probably master of fire. He could eat and 
drink and breathe it, and let flame infold him. When it 
came to managing fire in a cook-stove, however, his ability 
was not great. After one meal of his cooking I found a 
boarding house near by. 


When Rustling is the Best Policy 


HEN I reported to the proprietor of the circus he asked 

if I knew how to paint, and upon my saying that I had 
never done anything in that line he seemed astonished. 
Why, anybody could learn to paint in a few minutes, he 
said—a personal creed of his. Getting a brush and a pot 
of yellow paint, he showed me how to daub it on a baggage 
wagon and left me. There is no end of painting round a 
circus’ winter quarters. Most of the hangers-on were men 
who painted through the winter for board, tobacco and 
society. Green hands like myself were put on heavy 
wagons and the railroad cars; those more expert decorated 
chariots and dens with gold-leaf and color. 

As spring came on, men appeared by half-dozens. Most 
of them arrived by freight. Sorne had never traveled with 
a circus before; others were old hands. Ours was a very 
small “trick” and the people who traveled with it were not 
considered in the same class as those with larger shows. 
Here, too, men dropped to levels of ability, just as they 
did in the printing trade. 

By-and-by preparations were made to send out the 
first advance car, two weeks ahead of the show, and there 
was much excitement among the billposters; for this car 
did the heaviest part of the advance work and the best men 
were sent on it. I did not go, but was assigned as porter 
to the second advance car, which left a week later. We 
loaded many hundredweight of lithographed posters and 
printed handbills, as well as flour, bedding and other 
supplies. The bill car with which I was to travel was an old 
passenger coach, fitted with lockers for paper and bunks for 
the men, and decorated outside with circus legends and 
pictures. At one end was an old steam boiler for paste- 
making. I was happy and eager when the night came for 
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our departure. We were to run to the first stand on an 
early morning train, and before the crew turned in we 
formally opened the season by cooking a batch of paste. 
Barrels were filled with water, a sack or twoof flour dumped 
into each, the lumps worked out by hand, a little copperas 
solution added to prevent souring, and the mess cooked by 
steam from the boiler. It was my duty to fire the boiler, 
keep up steam and rustle fuel. Older hands showed me 
how to get wood, coal and oily waste at the expense of the 
railroad. 

Everybody had to rustle with that circus, for money 
was scarce— wages were largely a fiction. One of the best 
rustlers was a canvas-boss called Whitey, who had a 
whining voice, a chronic habit of complaining and a per- 
fect passion for picking up all sorts of odd property and 
putting it away. One night Whitey compiained that 
nobody round that show could keep a lantern; and, after 
working himself into a despondent mood about lanterns, 
he went out through the railroad yards and rustled a dozen, 
carefully hiding them so nobody with the show could 
rustle from him. He had ropes, chains, oil, waste, and other 
supplies acquired in the same way—yet he was always 
complaining about the scarcity of ordinary conveniences. 

Whitey was an especially interesting figure to the bill- 
posters on the first advance car. On the night that car 
left they quietly raided his private storeroom, taking about 
everything he had; and for a week after that Whitey 
talked just like Job or Ecclesiastes! 

Our car was short of everything, too, and continued to be 
short as long as I was with that show; but we managed to 
get along fairly well. Such things as lanterns, axes, bell 
ropes, axle oil, kerosene, and so forth, were rustled from 
the railroad; while for personal conveniences, like soap, 
towels, shoebrushes, and what-not, we depended on the 
hotels. Our crew slept on the car, but ate at hotels under 
a half-price arrangement. After we had eaten our last 
meal in a town and were ready to leave, the billposters 
would carry off all the landlord’s soap, hair brushes, combs, 
shoe polish, ink, paper and enve- 
lopes—and maybe a mirror or a 
chair if we were short of such arti- 
cles. We also rustled our washing. 
The local laundryman in each town 
would be systematically worked up 
with details about the vast amount 
of fine washing needed by the per- 
formers with a show like ours. To 
persuade us that he could do good 
work and had the speed and capac- 
ity, he might wash all our clothes in 
twelve hours for nothing. Shoes 
were secured by leaving one’s old 
pair to be cobbled, the cobbler lend- 
ing a pair to wear meanwhile. These 
were usually better than the bill- 
poster’s; so he kept them, letting 
the cobbler keep his. Those of the 
crew who went into the country 
putting up posters managed to get 
hold of a little cash by selling the 
tickets given them to secure post- 
ing space and by patching loose 
wall paper with their brushes. That 
was the only cash ever seen on the 
car. Even the car manager had to 
rustle like the rest. 

However, we were an interesting 
and likable lot of vagabonds. 


A True Bohemian 


A DOZEN men, some were 
greenhorns like me, coming 
from little towns to tour with the 
circus for excitement or because 
they had not done well at home. 
Others were capable billposters who 
had once worked with the big shows, 
but drank or had bad records, or 
were otherwise handicapped. Still 
others were indifferent actors and 
performers, glad to travel with the 
car for the sake of three meals a 
day and company, and inclined to 
be retrospective about their pasts 
and their unusual and unrecognized 
abilities when mellowed by a little 
beer. 

In later years and different sur- 
roundings I associated with people 
who fancied themselves Bohemians 
because they read Oscar Wilde and 
occasionally dined at a restaurant 
with a Hungarian orchestra. If I 
did not quite enter into the spirit 
of these dilettantes it was probably 





true Bohemian—the real article—and would consider it a 
reflection on his nationality if you called him one. 

Well, my trip with this bill car lasted about three months. 
We went over the Rockies and back, and saw a great 
variety of country. I learned the rudiments of circus 
advance work. Every morning some of the best men were 
sent into the country in livery rigs to post bills on barns 
and blacksmiths’ shops for thirty or forty miles round the 
town where the show was to pitch. I was not sent on these 
country routes, however, but distributed handbills in 
the town—programming it is called—and then took a 
bucket of paste, a brush and some one-sheet dates and 
went sniping, posting the handbills wherever | could 
find a shed or a fence. I would make a fresh supply of 
paste, or fire up the boiler and turn live steam into the 
bunks to reduce the insect population that began to multi- 
ply with the warm weather, or rustle round the yard 
when we came to a railroad division and pick up odd 
supplies. 

We went from town to town, chiefly at night, on the end 
of a regular passenger train. I had to sit up and show our 
transportation to the conductor, and also watch out for 
hot boxes on the car. Circus bill cars are often venerable 
relics. Ours looked like the coach used by Abraham 
Lincoln. Its platforms sagged and bolts would pull out, 
bringing with them rotten wood. It creaked and groaned 
as we labored up the Colorado slopes, and its axle boxes 
ran hot and even burst into flame as we came down at the 
tail of a fast train, whirling round curves like the cracker 
ona whip; yet I never heard of but one circus billcar being 
wrecked —and that was a brand-new car. If our boxes got 
too hot the trainmen would set us off on the first siding; so 
I worked to keep the car going, putting water, ice, 0 l, soap 
and many other remedies, in the heated boxes, and con 
sulting all the hot-box doctors I could find. Every railroad 
division had its hot-box expert, usually an old inspector, 
who would come and look at a defective bearing, appear 
wise and prescribe. We followed many prescriptions, 


putting in new brasses, having the car jacked up and the 
axle ground, and so forth. Finally one day an older and 
wiser hot-box doctor than I had yet seen came and took a 
look. He said nothing, gave no advice, made no sugges 
tions; but just tapped the troublesome axle with his 
hammer. What he did nobody knew, but that box never 
ran hot again as long as I was with the car! 

After three months with this outfit, however, I quit. We 
were bound east and had reached Missouri. The car 
manager and I did not agree; so we parted, and I mailed 
my remaining money to myself in Chicago and jumped a 
freight train going that wa 


The Force of the Medicine Doctor 


AB \UT fifty miles west of St. Louis I was put off in a litth 
41. town; and walking up the track, thinking of supper 
I! came to a tent. It belonged to a medicine show, wit! 
a troupe of half a dozen performers in charge of an Lndiar 
doctor, giving performances each night and selling vari 
ous cure-alls between the acts. The doctor was a tall 
thin, nervous chap, dressed like a cowboy. He needed 
medicine himself pretty badly, I thought; for he was a 
consumptive. He welcomed me as a fellow professional 
when I explained that I had just left a circus bill car, and 
invited me to supper, which was cooked on a gasoline stove 
by his wife and eaten in the open air by the company 
hen he gave me a club and told me to keep boys away 
from the side wall while people were coming in, for this was 
a night when ten cents was charged for admission. The 
show started off with singing and dancing turns, which 
were so well liked by the audience that hoots and catcalls 
came from the railroad embankment when the doctor 
stepped out to sell medicine. 

Boys and young men had gathered up there to see the 
show over the side wall—there was no top to the show tent 
The doctor replied sternly, saying that unless they behaved 
themselves there would be no more entertainment and 
threatening to come out and punist 
them. I went up there with my 
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because I had trouped so much 
with the circus billposter. He is a 


elub, full of combat, but changed 
my mind when | saw there were 
about fifty of them; so Lasked them 
to behave like gentlemen, whict 
they proceeded to do. The doctor 
old medicine for half an hour 
some liquid which would thin the 
blood, hairgrower, corn cure, and 
other specifics—all made of barks 
and herbs, and known to the ly 
dians long before the white mar 
came to this country, he said. He 
related how he himself had bee 
healed by these wonderful remedie 
while living among the Indians, and 
he worked up quite an imaginal ve 
backyround for the stuff whict 
was all concocted by an Easter 
concern that owned the show 
After that there were more 
turns—black-face monologues and 
ketches, Irish and Dutch AC LA, 
banjo and cornet playing Phe 
doctor did “‘straight.”’ in the repar 


tee acts and was also a ventriloqui 


One of the black-face comediar 
washed up quik kly ind shot apple 
off his wife’s head with a small rifle 
The show closed with an announce 
ment by the doctor. He called 
audience neighbors; and tuted 


that, owing to t! demand tor the 
wonderful Indian remedies a to 
give all a chance to purchase t) 
the show would remain there a 
next week, 

When the people I i i 
gone home one of the 
all out of breath, appeared » i 


pail of beer, and for an hour 


talking near two little t “ ‘ 
the company siept, telling stor 
of the road, relating od 
people who have always 
one piace, assuring ourseil 
they were probably sta i 
us e rovers thoug! one might 
think so nd gravely dis 
the profession. I slept o 

ne of the tents, with some 
clothes for bedding; and 





| morning they gave me a he 
breaklast, some tobacco and 





me good luck The were 
| are lovable and impr i 

| were a8 serious aDOUL Lh 
a hildre about the lu au 





He Himseif Had Been Heated by These Wonderful Remedies While Living Among the Indians 
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The Making of an American 


Wo 





Susanka, the Sturdy Slovak 


head, stepped on the dock at Ellis Island with imper- 

turbable face. She was a well-built girl, with broad, 
prominent cheekbones, lightish hair smoothly parted and 
braided, and gentle, gray-blue eyes. The ladies of the 
first cabin would have called her ‘‘a perfect peasant type.” 
She had only two dresses, and she was wearing her best 
one—out of respect te America. Her skirt, rather short, 
was of blue frieze, plaited and embroidered heavily in 
rosebuds of scarlet and green, except for a space across 
the front breadth which was covered by a _ white 
apron embroidered in colored cotton. Her blue bodice, 
remarkable for its puffed sleeves, was also beautifully 
embroidered. Susanka and her mother had worked on it 
for years, hoping that some day it would be the girl’s 
wedding dress; but it had lain untouched in the marriage 
chest, which was painted with conventional tulips in red 
and blue, tied with a true lover’s knot, until Susanka had 
aken it out to carry it with her to America. Her costume 
was completed by a-gay yellow shawl upon her head, while 
on her feet she wore the high, wrinkled boots in which 
she had worked in her father’s barren fields. These fields 
lay on the southern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, 
which the lowlanders call ‘‘ the crooked country.”” Susanka 
worked three times as hard as a lowlander had to, and her 
food had been rye and barley bread and goat’s-milk cheese. 

Susanka’s processes were slow. Ever since they had 
heard the cry of “Land!” her fellow immigrants had been 
straining their eyes to see America; but Susanka’s eyes 
were looking backward. Even the Statue of Liberty 
passed out of her memory as soon as the ship steamed by 
it. She was not aware even of the people about her. She 
was seeing the little Slovak village in which she had been 
born, with its long, low houses covered with plaster or raw 
clay, and the brook running past it, in which the women 
stood pounding linen on wooden stands. Already she was 
frightened and homesick. 

It was crying need that had driven Susanka away from 
her familiar village. Once, long ago, she had hoped for a 
reasonable amount of prosperity. There were her father 
and herself and her brother to work on the farm. There 
was a big blacksmith who sometimes came and lounged in 
the doorway of her home— and she knew that if her dowry 
were enough they would marry; but blight had come to 
the crops and sickness to the home. Her mother had died 


S nen KA, the Slovak, her bundle of clothes on her 
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and her father married again—and there 
were three more children. Then her great 
brother became ill and died, and more blight 
came to the crops—and debt. The dowry 
vanished; and the blacksmith married a girl 
with two feather beds, many pillows and 
a purse with gold in it. In Hungary they 
speak of saleable daughters and purchasing 
young men. 

The immigrant track had started some 
years befcrve from Susanka’s little village. 
Many Slovaks belong to the class known to 
steamboat people as birds of passage, going 
to America in times of American prosperity 
to work in mills, mines and construction 
camps, and coming back if times are bad 
or if they ,ail to get a living in the new 
country. If they have succeeded they come 
back to get their wives and children also; 
or maybe the old home is too compelling and 
they return to spend the end of their days 
in the fatherland. 

There were two houses in the village known 
as American homes, built by returned Slo- 
vaks, who slept in them, with the windows 
open. The men who built these homes 
refused to submit meekly to the insolence 














of Magyar officials, and stood on their rights; 
the women wore hats and would not kiss 
the hand of the landholder’s wife; but the person who 
impressed Susanka most was Helegda’s wife. Helegda, 
who had been in Chicago for twenty years, had sent his 
wife back to the old country to sell the land his father had 
left and to settle the estate. Susanka was amazed thata 
woman should be so trusted, and she listened to the 
woman's stories of America and fingered her clothes and 
admired the gold filling in her teeth. No Slovak woman 
who had remained in Hungary had any teeth to speak of, 
but this woman’s teeth were white and gold. Helegda’s 
wife said that women in America who wanted to keep their 
lovers or husbands always had gold put in their teeth. 

She boasted of her position in Chicago. She said that 
her husband was called the King of the Slovaks, and that 
she was as good as a queen, for he did not beat her; if he 
did she could make a policeman come and arrest him, or 
she could beat him herself if he were drunk 
enough. She said many other things which 











were lost on Susanka, but the girl’s mind 
seized on two points: she could earn four 
dollars a week in Chicago, and girls there 
got married without a dowry; even a girl 
as old as thirty-two—Susanka’s age—could 
sometimes get a man to take her. 


Fifteen Per Cent Philanthropy 


ELEGDA'S wife was a business woman. 
She lent Susanka the money to go to 
America, including a sum which was to be 
shown to impress the Ellis Island officials 
and to be returned as soon as the girl 
reached Chicago. She took a mortgage on 
the little farm of Susanka’s father and she 
charged fifteen per cent interest; but, hav- 
ing made this initial exploitation of her 
countrywoman, she took pains, so far as 
she could, to protect Susanka from other 
exploiters. Before leaving for America she 
saw that Susanka got a real steamboat 
ticket—and not a mere order on a steam- 
boat line, given by some unauthorized 
agent. She told Susanka to supply herself 
with food for the railroad journey to the 
port of embarkation, so that she should not 
be charged three prices for necessities, as 
were her traveling companions. The woman 
told Susanka where to lodge while waiting 
for her ship, and warned her not to trust 
any man on the steamboat who might offer 
her work. 
Susanka had accepted the inconveniences 








“Yeu Will Stand Before the Man in the Office and Say: ‘Jobi’"’ 


of the ocean journey with characteristic 
Slovak patience. She was used to meager 


“That Ain't Man's Work. You Get Steady Sick. You Work Too Much"’ 


food and she took the cramped quarters much as she took 
the seasickness—they were conditions ordained by the 
will of God for those going to the new country. Among 
her companions of half a dozen nationalities were some 
Slovak men going to work in the Pennsylvania mines. 
The society of these had been some consolation; but from 
the moment land was sighted these men, like every one 
else, had occupied themselves with their own concerns. 
Susanka had been alone when the ship docked, alone while 
the immigrants waited for the first and second class pas- 
sengers to be disembarked, and alone while the barge 
carried her to Ellis Island. 

And now, as she followed the stream of immigrants into 
the Ellis Island building, she was suffering not from loneli- 
ness, but from fright. Every time an official hurried her 
along or spoke to her she trembled inwardly, though her 
face was still imperturbable. What if these people in 
America could not understand her when she said she would 
be a good citizen and keep the laws and work hard! What 
if there was no one to tell them in English that she was 
very strong and need not besent back! If once she were in 
she could learn the ways of the new country. Suddenly 
she thought of the Slovak custom on Christmas Eve of 
strewing the floor with straw and sitting on it, so that the 
hens would lay well during the year; and of how her father 
put an onion on the table for each member of the family, 
between bunches of hay and barley, to be sure of a good 
harvest. 

She understood that the real test had come when she 
was seated in a great, yellow room, on a long bench full 
of Slovak men. Each nationality was segregated; and 
Susanka was proud that she could tell which were Italians 
and which Poles, which Germans and which Jews. Until 
she got on the steamboat she had seen only Slovaks and 
Magyars. She knew that the man at the desk behind the 
row of seats on which she sat was the one who would tell 
her whether she could enter America or whether she would 
have to go back to her village with the terrible stigma of 
rejection upon her. 

She occupied herself by counting the number of people 
between her and the inspector, and by sliding herself and 
her bundle nearer and nearer him. At last she stood before 
him, and at his first word her grave face relaxed in a smile. 
He spoke her own tongue; he would understand. He 
smiled back at her, asked her the necessary questions, 
looked at the thirty dollars Helegda’s wife had lent her, 
and then passed her on with the Slovak blessing: ‘‘The 
Lord be with thee!" Perhaps it was only a word of care- 
less kindness—perhaps it was said with an understanding 
of the sense of homesickness behind that quiet face; but 
to Susanka it was like food and shelter and welcome. 

She passed down a stairway to the railroad room, a 
great hall full of people wearing yellow labels with black 
figures, which indicated the railroads which were to take 
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charge of them. The trains would not leave for hours, but 
the people werc very busy, retying their baggage, counting 
their money, nursing or disciplining their children. They 
had formed in groups, according to nationalities—the 
Italians laughing and chatting or listening to a melodeon 
one of the number was playing; the Russian Jews discuss- 
ing the fate of friends who had been sent back; the Slavs for 
the most part silent, waiting for what would happen next. 

Susanka felt very lonely. There were so many more 
men than women, and no other Slovak girl at all. She 
decided that she was hungry, and she bought a lunch-box 
full of food. It cost a dollar, which seemed an appalling 
sum to Susanka; but she did not know any English—so 
could not protest. Helegda’s wife had shown her how to 
count American money and there was no mistake about the 
change. She opened the box, which contained four sand- 
wiches, a loaf of bread, five or six apples, two bananas, 
some bologna sausage and four pies. She tried to eat a 
banana with the skin on—and failed, to the great amuse- 
ment of a returning Italian who sold bananas on a push- 
cart in New York. As she was about to throw the fruit 
away he indicated to her how she could strip it. She next 
took a bite of mince pie, which she thought abominable. 
There may be some subtle patriotic motive in forcing a 
national dish on foreigners who have never heard of pie, 
but the reason most likely is an economic one. 


Susanka Sees Strange Sights 


USANKA, under the protection of the railroad, escaped 
the peril of those freed at the Battery, who were set upon 
by boarding-house runners, cabmen and all sorts of leeches 
and thugs anxious to rob them as soon as possible. All 
Susanka suffered from was the pool of certain railroads at 
Ellis Island, which, in order to balance their traffic, some- 
times force their immigrant passengers to start late or take 
them by a roundabout route to their destination. 

It is an injustice to ask these future citizens of ours, 
tired from a long sea-journey, homesick in a new country, 
often penned in cars without food or even money, to bal- 
ance the traffic by adding even one more hour to their dis- 
comfort. We don’t let them in unless we think they will 
make good, which means that they will give the country 
quite as much as they get from it; we don’t keep them if 
they haven’t made good within three years, and it is the 
least we can do to protect them from the exploitation and 
injustice of unscrupulous transportation companies—and, 
so far as may be, from that 
of private persons. 


their strange clothes; she looked through the windows at 
queer shops and wooden houses, but her impressions were 
blurred, and she listened gladly to her companion talking 
in her own tongue. 

“You will go to the stockyards tomorrow to ask for 
work. You will stand before the man in the office and say: 
‘Job!’ That will be enough—‘Job!’” 

“Job!” said Susanka obediently, and thus received her 
second equipment for residence in America. Her first had 
been the understanding of American money and it had 
taken her some time to master it. 

“When you get your job,” said Helegda's wife firmly, 
“you must work hard to pay me back.” 

“Yes. Do I live with you?” asked Susanka, eager to 
know about her future home. 

Helegda’s wife bridled. There should be no greenhorn i: 
the house of the King of the Slovaks—not while she was a 
greenhorn. 

“You will come to see me,” she said graciously, “but 
you will live in the house of Helegda’s cousin's wife, Anka. 
She keeps boarders; and you will live in a room with 
three of them—big Maryanka, Katchka, and Velma, the 
Lithuanian. You will pay two dollars a month and be 
given a piece of bread and a cup of coffee for breakfast. So 
all the Slovak girls live who work in the stockyards. The 
other two meals you will get yourself, and you may cook 
them on Anka’s stove.” 

They transferred to the Forty-seventh Street car, and 
presently Helegda’s wife was pointing out the mile-long side 
of the stockyards, the net of railroad tracks and the tall, 
high-shouldered buildings. There are people—stock- 
holders, perhaps— whose imagination flames at the thought 
that this square mile is the source of the feeding of a nation; 
that hundreds of thousands of human beings depend on the 
stockyards for meat; and that, directly or indirectly, sixty 
thousand people are fed and shod and clothed by this great 
trust. Perhaps Susanka should have been inspired by the 
immensity and power of which she saw the outer habili- 
ments; but Susanka did not have that kind of mind. She 
thought what she afterward learned to say: 

“I work by the stockyards and I get maybe four 
dollars.” 

Helegda’s wife led the way to a tall, narrow frame tene- 
ment which housed six families and their boarders. They 
were all Slavs, but they were of three sorts— Poles, Slovaks 
and Ruthenians. Sometimes on Saturday night, when the 
men got drunk, they loosed their racial hatreds and there 


They stared at Susanka not unkindly and pointed out the 
other bed, on which lay a girl, with her face to the wall, 
sobbing. 

“You will sleep with Velma, because she is only a 
Lithuanian and you are the latest come,” 
Maryanka frankly. 

“Why does she ery?” 
bundle. 

“Her lover sent over for her; but after she came he 
didn’t like her, for he had been three years in this country 
He married her, but when he heard there was to be a baby 
he ran away. She works and gets tired, and they won't 
keep her much longer; she wants to die,” explained big 
Maryanka calmly. 

“She'll eat soon and feel better,”” Katchka said. 

That night, in spite of the restless tossing of Velma, 
Susanka slept well. The next morning she put on her 
poorer dress, ate her bread and drank her coffee, standing 
with Maryanka and Katchka, and was escorted by them 
to the gate wherein went those looking for work. Eariy 
though it was, there was a long line of men hoping to be 
taken on. Occasionally a foreman came out and chose a 
manor two. Susanka could not understand why he looked 
at their feet. It was to see whether they wore factory-made 
shoes or round-toed boots. The latter were the signs of 
fresh arrivals, and the foremen liked the green hands, since 
they were more docile and he could get more out of them. 


said big 


asked Susanka, setting down her 


Slicing Fat in the Stockyards 


USANKA did not know that that line was part of the 
reserve army on which the exploiters of the immigrant 
count; that it would remain there all day long, and that 
there was work for only afew. She joined a line of women 
and waited. They were Slavs like herself, but there was no 
other Polack. Presently a man came out and looked the 
women over. He approached Susanka, noticing her fresh, 
healthy face and great, strong arms. 

“Job?” said Susanka. 

“You are hired,” said the man, and motioned her to 
follow him. He took her from the pleasant summer air 
into a room the temperature of which was thirty-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, where her business was to cut away 
ice-cold fat from lean meat. Susanka learned how in two 
minutes; and she kept at it for four hours, until the noon 
whistles sounded. Then, blue and shivering, she went out 
into the yards to the spot big Maryanka had appointed 
for them to meet and eat 
their bread and sausage. 





At Pittsburgh a Slovak 
man got on, bound for 
Chicago, who knew some 
of his newly arrived coun- 
trymen. This acquaint- 
ance proved valuable to 
Susanka a little later on; 
for ayoung Pole, who had 
boarded the train at Pitts- 
burgh also, and who spoke 
her language, scraped an 
acquaintance with her 
and told her that Helegda 
had moved away from 
Chicago. He offered to 
find her work, and was 
giving her a glowing ac- } 
count of what he could do 
for her when the Slovak 
came down the aisle, with 
lowering brow and men- 
acing fist. The Pole van- 
ished into another car 
and Susanka never knew 
the danger that had 
threatened her. 

When she reached 
Chicago she was tired 
from the many hours of 
sitting straight in a seat 
she shared with another 
woman. The train was a 








7s am cold said 
Susanka. “I should go 
and get shawls.” 

“TI will take you,” said 
big Maryanka, “and we 
will eat as we go; but after 
this time you must learn 
the streets for yourself.’ 

“Tak,” assented Susan 
ka, which is the Slovak for 
“Yes.” Tak was a very 
common word in Susanka’s 
vocabulary ,symbolicof her 


patience and willingness 


On the way back she 
pointed to a large, hand 
some brick structure and 
asked what it was 

“That is the Settlement 
House,’ explained Mar 
anka. “There are people 
there friendly Our mer 


go and learn to read and 





write, and our giris x 
there when the ure 
trouble. If a giri 
or loses her WOrkK shit 


Kt 








dozen hours late and many 
of the immigrants were 
not met by friends; and they were besieged by various 
vampires in the shape of expressmen and cabmen. A 
member of the Immigrants’ Protective League and an 
honest policeman did what they could to help the new- 
comers. Susanka was told to sit in a corner until Helegda’s 
wife came or sent somé one for her. 

Susanka did not come of a demonstrative race, and so 
when Helegda’s wife arrived two hours later she merely 
nodded and smiled and picked up her bundle. Helegda’s 
wife walked out in front of her in the manner of a great 
lady, and they went to a Halsted Street car. Susanka 
would have stood meekly on the platform, but Helegda’s 
wife told her that this was no longer the country of the 
Magyars—she had paid her money and she could take 
her seat. Susanka looked at the people in the car, with 


was quarreling; but for the most part, from continued 
residence in America, racial animosities were becoming 
obliterated. 

Susanka was taken into Anka’s kitchen, where the 
family was eating, was introduced and welcomed, and 
was offered, free of charge, a supper of Slovak steak —cut 
from the shouider—and cabbage boiled with raisins, and 
sweet potatoes. Anka’s broad face was all kindness and 
her husband nodded good-humoredly at the sturdy new 
boarder. 

Then Anka took her to the room she was to share with 
the three other girls. It had two double beds, a washstand, 
a cupboard and a chair; and Anka evidently considered it a 
very luxurious place. On one of the beds sat big Mary- 
anka and Katchka, sharing a supper of bread and sausage. 


“You Will Steep Velma will go when her 
With Veima, , 
time is near. There come 
Because You are f ‘ 
one ir me rom the 
the Latest Come" ne © oo as . ' 
| house now. 
| A tall young man with 
the high Slovak cheel 
bones and wide et eve 
passed them, nodding absently at Maryanka. “That is 
Hudak,” she explained ‘His Magdalena drinks -stand 
in the saloon with her baby in her arms and drinks. But 
he does not beat her.” 
Susanka took her life much as an animal does. She wa 


not an animal —she had a soul and a heart; but, more t 


anything, she had a docile acceptance of her lot. She w 
homesick. The dull gray streets were so unlike her clear 
village set in green fields, with a view of the mounta 
where, high up, were the lakes of the wonderful color 
which the Slovaks called “ the eyes of the sea.”’ Slicing the 
fat from the lean in the ice-cold room was very different 
from her work in the fields at home; but she had come to 
a new home, weighted with the debt to Helegda’s wil 
That she must pay off 
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In Hungary a strong man got only eighteen cents for a 
hole day's work—and here she, a woman, could make 
perhaps ten cents an hour. That was marvelous and she 
thought of it often. The foreman, who saw her strength 
nd speed with inward approval, little knew what was 
piring her unskilled efficiency; he only wondered how 
long it would be before she would find out she could do 
sier work at a larger wage. 

Susanka lived on bread and cheese, pigs’ feet, sausage 
ind coffee. By the utmost economy and self-denial she 
was able to save seven or eight dollars a month —a wonder- 
fulsum., That Helegda’s wife was to get it all for months 
to come did not matter; she—Susanka—was earning it; 
ind some day, when the debt was paid, she would be send- 

g money back to her old father; she would bring over the 
little half-sisters and leave the little half-brother to work 
on the farm. 

Nearly every Saturday night some one in the tenement 
where Susanka lived would begin to sing, for the Slovaks 
are a musical people. Usually the music was of the char- 
acteristic minor kind, like the roadside singing of Susanka 
and her friends as they had walked to their work in the 
fields. Whenever Velma heard it she wept, and once or 
twice it made Susanka sad and brought to her mind the 
picture of her brother's funeral. She saw again the coffin, 
painted in white and gold and covered with wild flowers, 
the rough bier drawn by white oxen, the peasants follow- 
ing in their best embroidered garments, singing a melan- 
choly hymn and wailing forth the qualities of the dead 
man. At other times the Slovaks in the house danced 
and the men and women whacked each other in boisterous 
animal play. This pleased Susanka. Most of the Slovak 
men she knew had wives in Hungary and those who were 
unmarried preferred Maryanka or Katchka to herself, for 
they were ten years younger; but Susanka was not exact- 
ing. Instinetively she sought for a little amusement, and 
she took it gratefully, however little it was. The Slovaks 
love social life. Helegda’s saloon was, besides a drinking 
place, a kind of club, where the men went to read their 
newspapers and talk 

One day Susanka cut her left hand rather badly. She 
doctored it herself as well as she could, but it did not 
improve. She was coming home from work one day, 
in some pain, when she met Hudak. He looked at her 
rough bandage and then, without troubling to explain, 
motioned her to come with him and took her to the Settle- 
ment House, There a nurse who could speak a few words 
of her own tongue dressed her hand and showed her how to 
care for it. Hudak took her into the reception room and 
she gazed with awe at the furniture and pictures. Some of 
the latter represented Slovak scenes— peasants in the fields 
or at church or at the Easter feast. 


Learning the A BC of America 


“(THEY will let any one come here,’"’ Hudak said, “‘and 
nothing to pay.” 

Susanka nodded, but it did not occur to her to return to 
the Settlement House and look at the pictures again. 

By the time Susanka had been in America five months 
her first feeling of strangeness had worn off. She had 
learned to adapt herself to her work and her living con- 
ditions, and she went to the Polish Catholic Church; but 
she had learned almost no Engiish, for all the people with 
whom she worked or associated 
were Slovaks. Another Slovak girl 


not want her to walk with them, even though Susanka 
let the objectionable shaw! slip down over her shoulders. 

That night Susanka went to the Settlement House and 
sought the nurse who had dressed her hand. 

“T want to work for you at night—to scrub,” said 
Susanka in her own tongue. “‘I want an American hat 
and American shoes.” 

In a week Susanka was walking to work in a felt hat a 
little bigger and a little gayer than those of Maryanka and 
Katchka. In three weeks she had on a pair of second-hand 
American shoes and a fifty-cent corset. They felt strange 
to her feet and her body, but they were American. The 
mere fact of her receiving wages had been an American- 
izing process. Though the work itself seemed uneduca- 
tional, the clothes were decidedly significant of her state 
of mind. 

One night she took back to Hudak the second of his four 
little ones, an adventurous boy who was hard to keep at 
home. Susanka felt a great respect for Hudak. He had 
explained to her that his wife was a good woman; but she 
worked too hard in the cold room and then she began to 
drink. If the children cried she drank. Susanka marveled 
at his tenderness for this woman who went to the saloon 
and spent his money. On this evening Hudak was sad; 
his wife was sick with a cold and he could not stay home to 
take care of her and the children. Hudak was not a self- 
centered person, however. He looked approvingly at 
Susanka’s hat and shoes, and said in English: 

“You get on steady fine here.” E 

“Tak?” said Susanka questioningly. ‘“‘1 want better 
work,” she added. “I do not like this work. I want more 
money.” 

The moment for which her foreman had been looking 
had come to Susanka. She had the outside of an American 
now and she was beginning to get the inside of an American. 
She was unwilling to do the hard work in the stockyards 
that men used to do, which none but a Slovak or a 
Polish woman will do now—and they only until they find 
they need not. 

“When I took off my shawl,” said Susanka to Hudak, 
“something in my head went snap.” 

Perhaps Hudak understood that she had begun really to 
part from her old traditions. What he said was: 

“You must learn English. Not to know English is as 
bad as to have a shawl over your head. I will not speak to 
you in Slovak any more. You must learn to paint cans. It 
is good money. Say in English: ‘Paint cans.’” 

“Tak. Paint cans,” said Susanka. 

It was fully a year more, however, before Susanka was 
allowed to paint cans. She was put through some of the 
rougher grades of work first, but as her stock of English 
improved her ambition grew more intense; and, as she was 
healthy and efficient material out of which a good pace- 
maker could be formed, the management finally promoted 
her. Meantime she had an offer from the Settlement House 
for her beautiful blue embroidered dress. It was to be a 
feature in an exhibition of the household arts for which 
Slovak women are famous. Susanka let it go without a 
qualm. She had had dreams as she embroidered it, for it 
was to have been her wedding dress. She had dreamed of 
the moment when, the business transactions having been 
arranged beforehand, her suitor and the best man would 
proceed to her father’s cottage. The best man would say: 
“We have lost our way and are in search of a star.” 
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Then Susanka would leave the room and the best man 
would add: ‘‘That is the star we are looking for. Will 
you permit us to go in search of her?” 

Then there would be speeches and flower-giving; 
Susanka would come back and the lovers’ hands would be 
bound together with a handkerchief. 

Yet now Susanka gladly sold the dress. If ever she 
married it would be in America, in a white satin dress 
rented for the occasion. For the present the money from 
her Hungarian bride dress would enable her to pay off the 
last iota of her debt to Helegda’s wife and thus release the 
mortgage on her father’s farm. Likewise she would have 
enough to buy an American dress, and then she could 
begin to send money to her father. 


Pork and Pickles as Infant Food 


USANKASS household arrangements continued un- 
changed. Her standard of living had altered in regard 
to clothes, for it was by clothes that her social standing in 
the yards was estimated; but she saw no occasion for better 
food or lodging as long as times were bad with her father at 
home. She saw other Slovaks about her who lived better 
than she. Even Hudak had two rooms—he had not only 
two beds, but a bureau and a trunk, besides holy pic- 
tures. Ready-made furniture, like ready-made clothes, is 
an Americanizing process. There were even some people 
who slept only two in a room; but as long as she had 
American clothes Susanka was willing to wait for other 
nice things. 

Little by little she began to realize something of the 
place of her countrymen in Chicago. She knew that some 
of them did well, for they bought expensive beds with 
plenty of feathers in the mattresses, and had curtains at 
their windows and sometimes a carpet—even a piano. 
There was Yanko, who wrote letters to be sent home, for 
which men paid ten and fifteen cents. Susanka did not 
know that these were circular typewritten letters from 
husband to wife, son to mother, man to sweetheart, and 
written quite convincingly; the husband's letter, for exam- 
ple, said that he was boarding with a woman who cooked 
well, but not so well as his wife! Susanka only knew that 
Yanko was prosperous and looked up to. The more the 
prosperous ones earned, the more they ate—and it was not 
the simple food of Hungary. When a baby died and the 
Settlement nurse asked, ‘What did you feed the child?” 
the mother would say, “‘I gave him what I had—just as 
my mother in Hungary gave me what she had.” Then 
the nurse had to explain that pork and pickles and canned 
food were not good for a baby, as the nourishing Hunga- 
rian grain soups would have been. Despite their hygienic 
mistakes, as their wages rose so did their standard of 
living. 

Susanka knew, too, that there were a great many Slovak 
societies of all sorts and that the Slovaks in America read 
as they never do in Hungary, supporting throughout the 
country one daily newspaper and several weeklies. She 
knew, too, though she was not sought in marriage, that it 
was easy for a Slovak girl to marry, for unmarried Slovak 
women were scarce. Having no standards of comparison, 
there was much about her countrymen in America of 
which she was unaware; she did not know of their igno- 
rance of politics and of their little genius for leadership, 
and that, though they had imagination, they lacked vision. 

She knew, too, that many of her 
people failed. They died by acci- 





slept with her now, for Velma had 
been taken by the Settlement nurse 
to the Cook County Hospital, where 
her baby had been born and had 
died, Her husband had come back 
to her and she had forgiven him, 
and they were living in a little attic 
across the street from Susanka’s 
home. 

“When she has another baby,” 
said Maryanka, “he will run away 
from her again; but tostay with him 
now means she need not work in 
the yards.” 

“Tak, ye,” assented Susanka, 
who accepted life as it came. 

She was still a Slovak and she took 
on no American traits until the cold 
weather came. Then one day she 
undid her bundle, found her yellow 
woolen shawl and threw it over 
her head. Maryanka and Katchka 
looked at her contemptuously. 
Theysaid nothing, but they stooped 
under their bed and each drew forth 
a box which contained a felt hat. 
They put these on, and without a 
second look at Susanka they pre- 
ceded her out of the bedroom, drank 
the.r coffee, gulped down their 
bread and left the house. Susanka 
followed them slowly. They did 





Inside it Lay Veima's Baby and the 
Keeper Was Nowhere to be Seen 





dents—which could have been 
prevented—in the steel mills. 
Because they were indifferent to 
danger they were sent into risky 
places. They were often killed 
in improperly timbered mines—the 
jury graciously conceding that they 
did not deserve blame, but neglect- 
ing to state who did! They were 
often cheated out of their money. 
In Illinois any man with fifty sig- 
natures behind him may become a 
notary public, whether he can read 
and write or not. Once a notary 
public, he may, unmolested, put up 
the sign, Banker. He may take 
money from the Slovaks presumably 
to send it back to Hungary; if it 
never arrives the law can do little 
for the victim, because most of the 
necessary witnesses are on the other 
side of the ocean. All this Susanka 
understood dnly vaguely; but she 
got a concrete impression from 
loeking on mangled men and weep- 
ing wives—from seeing the despair 
of those who had been robbed. She 
saw the hunger of the reserve army 
when work was slack—and even 
when it was not slack. Good worker 
as she was, she knew what slack 








(Concluded on Page 53) 
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office force on the morning after the 

loss of the Surakarta emerald showed 
a nervous agitation unsuited to a Chicago 
banking office, still less usual in any sur- 
roundings of hisown. This annoyed because 
it hampered him in his very unusual activ- 
ities of the day, which included communi- 5 
cations by telephone, telegram—and even 
foreign cable. He was teased, too, by the 
pain in his left hand, which was swathed in 
bandages the expert wrapping of which 
showed that the accident — whatever it had 
been —was at least serious enough to have 
required the services of a physician. But 
these causes, even when taken together, did 
not fully account for the irritation with 
which he received Max Schimmel’s card, 
when it was brought to the inner office 
where he was closeted with a visitor. 

“It is a naturalist friend of mine whom 
i consulted yesterday, perhaps a little pre- 
cipitately, as to the real existence of the 
Surakarta,” he explained to his companion. 

Great as had been Hereford’s eagerness 
to consult Max the afternoon before, this 
morning he had no wish at all to see him; 
but he could find, as he drummed impa- 
tiently with the card upon the desk, no excuse 
under the circumstances by which he could 
put the German off. So he went out to him. 

Max Schimmel’s dispassionate gaze shifted 
mildly from Hereford’s face to his bandaged 
hand and back again. 

“What hass been happening here, my 
friendt?”’ he inquired curiously. 

“Have you never heard, Max,” Hereford 
dryly demanded, “of any one charging 
another with doing a thing which he, the 
accuser, admits could not have been done 
in the way he accuses?” 

*“*Many times,”” Max returned blandly. 
? Wherefore a 





“You Mean You Think 
I Resembie 
Him Aliso in That?’’ 








and he came to me on the evident suspicion 
of my complicity in its disappearance.” 

“Because you had seen him open the box?” 

“Yes; it was, he claimed, the first time the 
box ever had been opened except in the 
presence of the royal pair.” 

“But Baraka himself, you have said, knew 
the secret of the box?” 

“He says he is the first person 
only one 


and the 
to whom the secret has been con- 
fided; and it was taught to him only just 
before he set out for this country He was 
chosen by the Soesoehoenan as his envoy, 
I understand, because his estate in Java is 
so large that the value even of the Surakarta 
itself is not sufficient to pay him to make 
away with it; and his father, mother, wives 
and children, as well as his estate, are host- 
ages with the Soesoehoenan for the safe 
delivery of the stone.” 

**T see.”” 

“Baraka came here alone, except for one 
attendant. He was quite beside himself 
with anxiety, terror and bewilderment; for, 
besides the amazing manner in which the 
emerald disappeared, Baraka, though he 
speaks excellent English, has never before 
visited America and is not familiar with 
American methods and customs. He had, 
moreover, been subjected during the whole 
night to the questioning of the police and 
secret-service officers, before they assured 
themselves that he himself had had nothing 
to de with the disappearance of the gem.” 

‘Then they did assure 
4 that?” 

“Completely; they are satisfied that 
neither Baraka nor any member of his suite 
was concerned in it.” 


themselves of 


‘Then we need not consider that possi 
bility.” 
““Baraka’s visit here was occasioned, as I 








“Wherefore what? 
“If you haf done it do not fail to maintain that it must 
haf been done in the way they accuse; but if you haf not 
done it, then show them it must haf been done otherwise.” 

“You, too, Max?” Hereford said still more dryly. 

“Too—what, my friendt?”’ 

**Implicate me?”’ 

“In what, my friendt?” 

“You, of course, have heard that the Surakarta has 
been stolen, but perhaps not yet that they say I was at the 
bottom of its disappearance?” 

“Then there iss no exblanation of how it wass taken 
there iss nothings more than wass given in the morning 
bapers?”’ 

“Nothing.’ 

Max Schimmel rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 

“T must help you to show them, then, my friendt, that 
the jewel wass taken in a way which it could not be taken 
by you.” 

Hereford glanced with annoyance about the office. Max, 
he saw, was about to demand fuller explanation and he felt, 
under the circumstances, he could not refuse it. 

*“‘Come in then,”’ he ungraciously “cided. ‘“‘I have 
already carried out so much of your advice — before you gave 
it—as to engage the services of a detective— McAdams, 
from one of the best private agencies in the city. I was 
preparing to make a statement to him when you came fn, 
and I see no reason why I should not give it to you both 
at once.” 

He led the way into the inner office. 

“This is Max Schimmel,”’ he introduced. 

McAdams scrutinized Max, started to speak and 
checked himself. The little German, on his part, turned 
with increased curiosity from the flushed face of his friend 
to the stolid countenance of the heavily built, unintelligent- 
looking detective. McAdams did not bear externally any 
evidence of the ability Hereford apparently had found 
in him. 

“Well?”” Max demanded when he had weighed this fact. 

“My first information even of the existence of the 
Surakarta,”’ Hereford began promptly, “was yesterday 
when a traveler, who had chanced to come over on the same 
boat as the Javanese, came to me as the trustee of the 
Regan estate to tell me why the jewel was brought here. 
I was, of course, displeased and angry, especially as his 


story was borne out by a message from Miss Regan, almost 
at the same time, that she was in town. To assure myself 
the story was not a mere fabrication I went first to Max, 
from whom I learned that the jewel really existed.” 

The German gravely nodded corroboration. 

“Then I went to Miss Regan to discover whether she 
was indeed a party to such a bargain and to prevent her 

carrying out her wer of it; but I accomplished nothing 
except to learn that she had really promised herself to the 
Soesoehoenan upor sosabet of the emerald. Finally, late 
in the afternoon, I called upon the envoy of the Soesoe- 
hoenan—whose name is Baraka —at the Hotel Tonty, and 
attempted through him to prevent the affair from going 
farther. He was at first polite, then obdurate, finally 
angry —and we had a heated discussion. 

** Nevertheless, in the evening I went to see him again 
It had occurred to me how easily the Soesoehoenan might 
have substituted an imitation stone for the real one, and 
I was at least resolved that Miss Regan should not undergo 
the further disgrace of being tricked.” 

Hereford hesitated. 

“TI will be perfectly frank with you,” he said after ar 
instant. ‘I did not believe a false jewel would be substi- 
tuted. I wanted to see this stone-—but only partly because 
it could make a girl like Miss Regan promise to marry a 
Malay. I had another long argument with Baraka, at the 
end of which he acknowledged the justice of my claim and 
opened the box and showed me the emerald.” 

“It was the real one?’’ McAdams inquired. 

“IT am no judge of jewels,”’ Hereford replied; 
stone itself was proof of its own identity. It is a wonderful, 
an amazing gem. I could understand better, after I had 
seen it, the effect it had had upon my ward. Yes, it was 
the real one.” 

“You left the envoy after he had showed you the stone?” 
McAdams asked. 

“Then I left him,’’ Hereford assented. 

He folded and unfolded with his good hand the corner 
of a chance scrap of paper that lay on the desk, almost 
nervously. 

“The next incident that concerns the emerald was the 
visit Baraka paid me this morning at my office,” he 
recommenced. ‘“‘He had been first to my rooms, but I left 
home very early this morning. 





“but the 


The stone had disappeared 


have said, by his suspicions of me, due te my 
having seen him open the box. When he saw 
that between ten o'clock last night, when he showed me 
the emerald, and nine o'clock this morning, when he made 
his call on me at this office, I had been wounded it my left 
hand, his suspicions appeared to become certainties.” 
“He was not satisfied, then, with the explanation you 
gave him of the nature of your wound?" McAdams ha 
looked up in surprise ‘ 
‘The wound is a gunshot wound.” 
“T mean, he would not accept the proof you must have 
offered him that you had been wounded in some other v 


ay 
than by his bullet?” 
“I offered no such proof.’ 
McAdams and Max both stared at Hereford in amaze 


ment. The young trustee, on his part, for the first time 
found difficulty in formulating what he had to say 

‘I offered no proof,” he repeated even more directly. 

I was obliged to leave him, as well as the police, to 
imagine as they pleased what circumstances, what motive 
could force a man of reputation and character like mine to 
remain silent as to how he received a wound that subjects 
him to the suspicions and the dangers I now ry: 

‘It seems strange, Mr. Hereford,” the detective offered 
after a pause, “but no doubt I'll find your reasons for 
acting in that way quite sufficient.” 

“| offer no reason 
fo? the time at least, to regard this wound me rely as a 
Hereford replied curtly 

The detective gnawed his mustache, staring fixediy and 
doubtfully at his client 

. You spoke of the police * he 


. even to you You must be content 


coincidence,” 


aid at last 

‘Because Baraka returned here, an hour after his first 
Visit, with two police officers 

“*And formally charged you with the theft?” 


“Yes; but was dissuaded Dy tne police from taking out 


a warrant. The inexplicable nature of the robbery, which 
has perplexed and confused the police as much as it has 
bewildered the Javanese themselves, as well as my cor 


nections and reputation that assure the poli ce that I will 
not run away, made them want to await further develop 
ments. They seemed, too, to feel that the motive assigned 
to me by Baraka was inadequate.” 
*Then that motive : 


“Baraka does not accuse me of making away with 


the stone for its intrinsic value, but in order that the 
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egotiations for Miss Regan’s marriage might be stopped. 
He had learned that the control of her property would pass 
om my hands if she married.” 

Which would inconvenience you? 

It would reduce my income,” Hereford admitted after 

© hesitatior 

McAdams rose resignedly. 
4s you have employed me, sir, to establish your 
wcence rather than to develop a case against you, I 
nk | can do better by going to the scene of the robbery 
han by questioning you any further now.”” And heturned 
is eyes doubtfully upon Max. 

Goot!" Max exclaimed with alacrity. “I shall be 
giad to accompany. Ah, my friendt"—he raised his hand 
is Hereford frowned “permit it! Yesterday you come 
to me und ask from me— well, my friendt, things that today 
haf significance. Today I must see more, my friendt!” 

Hereford watched the calm little man uncertainly for a 
momerit, then shrugged his shoulders. 


vi 


TMHE Hotel Tonty is one of those of the newer sort, where 

luxury takes the place of refinement. Hereford, imme- 
diately upon arriving with his two companions, presented 
his card to the uniformed police officer stationed in the cor- 
ridor. A moment later the three were ushered into the 
parlor of the Javanese suite. 

The half dozen brown-skinned men, dressed in European 
clothes, lounging nervously about, started up with angry 
exclamations at the sight of Hereford. Another appeared 
who, without comment, led the three visitors through 
several rooms into the presence of Baraka. 

“This is Mr. McAdams,” Hereford announced, ‘whom 
I have retained to look after my interests in the matter 
of the emerald. Herr Schimmel has also been consulted.” 

The envoy of the Soesoehoenan—a tall and fine- 
looking man, wearing in the privacy of his room his native 
embroidered ioose jacket, though English trousers took the 
place of his scrong—-showed plainly the effect of twelve 
hours of perplexity, anxiety and terror. He took a step 
toward Hereford, his eyes flashing with rage. 

“You want " he demanded, controlling himself. 

“To see the roorm,’’ McAdams put in, “‘and to get your 
own statement of what happened here last night.” 

“Ah! To see the room!” Baraka mocked. ‘And to 
ask for astatement! Of what use is a statement, since this 
one can tell you better than I what happened here?”” He 
pointed to Hereford, 

lie walked nervously about, pressing his hands together. 

“Obtain the key!"’ he suddenly directed one of the 
Javanese who had followed the three as though keeping 
guard over them; and when it was brought Baraka himself 
crossed the room to a locked door and flung it open. 

“Enter!” he commanded. 

The room was dark as Hereford and his two com- 
panions entered. They could distinguish vaguely in it 
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objects disarranged in the utmost confusion. 
Baraka directed a Javanese to raise the shades. 

The room appeared then as a more than com- 
monly luxurious hotel room, eighteen feet by 
twenty, and furnished, except for the brass bed, 
in mahogany. It presented the unusual feature 
of having two biank walls. Being the end room of 
the suite, it had no connection at all with the hall- 
way of the hotel. On the west side the wall was 
hung with several pictures; and on the north wall, 
which also was unbroken, there were pictures ind 
a tapestry. The doorways, three in number, were 
all in the south wall. To the left of the entrance 
door, through which they looked, was another 
which plainly belonged to the clothes-closet; and 
to the right beyond the bed, which stood with it 
head against this south wall, was the door to the 
bathroom. 

The fourth or east side of the room faced over 
the street and there were two wide windows in it. 
McAdams, approaching these windows, saw there 
was a clear drop below them of one hundred and 
twenty feet, and that there was neither cornice nor 
fire escape anywhere in sight below or about them 
to give access from another window on the same 
floor, or from the floor above or below. 

The disorder of the room was plainly thet in 
which it had been left by the Javanese at the con- 
clusion of their search. The bedding was pulled 
from the bed; the writing desk, which had stood 
by the north wall, had been pulled out into the 
room; and the stand near the south wall, which 
held a suitcase, had likewise been moved from its 
place, as was witnessed by a second suitcase over- 








“Mr. McAdams iss a 
Great Dunderhead!" 








turned on the floor in front of it; the floor was 
littered with strips of torn paper, and everything 
in the room seemed to have been swept violently from its 
position, except indeed the box that had held the Surakarta. 
The box still occupied what was obviously its original posi- 
tion on the floor, halfway between the north wall and the bed. 

“You have not occupied this room, then, since last 
night?” McAdams asked Baraka. 

“By request of the police everything has been left as 
it was,’ the envoy answered. “Yes, everything; I have 
changed nothing.” 

McAdams nodded his satisfaction and commenced with 
assurance his closer scrutiny. 

He opened and inspected the doors of the clothes-closet 
and bathroom; he examined the bed and studied what 
must have been the original position of the chairs and 
various articles of furniture. He sounded the wall and 
floor and, mounting upon a chair, the ceiling. Having 
satisfied himself of the impossibility of exit except through 
the single door, he turned back to Baraka. 

“Now tell me what you think happened here,” he 
directed. ‘How do you suppose the fellow ever got in?” 

“How did he get in?” the 
Javanese rejoined. “I do not 
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“Just in This Way I Point 
Ay Pistot Wheal Fire at 
Him the Last Timet"’ 





know—he knows!”" He again 
accused the imperturbable Here- 
ford. ‘ All doors are locked, also 
bolted within. The light is out. 
I am asleep. A sound awakes 
me —the tearing of paper—that 
about the box! Ah! He is so 
bold! I think there must be 
more than one. If I alarm 
them they will take away the 
box. Two can carry it, but not 
one. There is no light at all 
perfectly dark; but my revolver 
is under my pillow. I find it 
without noise and fire twice, 
quick! I see nothing—only the 
flash of the revolver. And there 
is no change—only the bold 
tearing of the paper. Again I 
fire—three times! Still nothing 
but the flash ‘vf my pistol —a ted 
streak in the dark—nothing 
more; the great pound in the 
ears. 

“But no longer the sound of 
paper; instead, the clicking of 
theleversof the box! Heisopen- 
ing the box—he knows how to 
open it. You are a brave man, 
Mr. Hereford —five times I have 
shot, not knowing then who he 
was; yet, in the dark, swiftly, 
without seeing at all, he makes 
to click the levers which, clicking 
so, throw the box open. And I 
have but oneshot in my revolver. 

“T crawl upon the bed. I re- 
member that in the afternoon, 
lying upon the bed, I could see 
through the foot—which is of 








brass—the box. Now, feeling with my fingers in the dark, 
I find the place through which I saw the box. I put the 
pistol through it. The last time I fire! And now I know 
I hit him! But no noise; no cry-only the rising of the 
cover of the box! 

“T toss all care of myself away! I fling myself upon 
him; I grope; but I feel nothing—nothing but that the 
box is already open and empty! The emerald—the great 
Surakarta— it is gone! I rush back to the door so he may 
not get out. It is still locked and bolted. He has not 
escaped. Entirely reckless, I turn on the light; but—he 
is not there! He has disappeared! The door behind me is 
bolted and locked. Those other doors before the clothes- 
closet and before the bathroom, too, are bolted. The 
windows—neither of them has been raised. He is not 
under the bed. The drawers in the bureau—they can 
contain no one; but I look. All the time my suite they 
are outside the door, crying to be let in and breaking at the 
door; but no, I ery to them to watch there while I alone 
I not caring what happens to me-—look. But there is 
nowhere else to look. There is nothing at all in the room. 
Yet the box has been opened! The emerald is gore! 

“I am beside myself! My suite have brokenin. They 
search everywhere; but there is nowhere I have not myself 
looked. There is no sign of him—nothing; he is not here. 
But he has left his blood—this one—the only one who 
besides myself in this country can know how to open the 
box; for I in my folly, two hours before, clicked the levers 
in their order for him to see; and it is from his hand the 
blood has flowed. See now upon his hand the mark of my 
last shot!” 

“T find five shots,” McAdams confirmed calmly, “and 
their appearance indicates that, as you have said, they 
were fired from the bed; but, unless your last night’s 
visitor carried off the other, there should be six.” 

“Just in this way I point my pistol when I fire at him 
the last time!” Baraka willingly advanced to the bed, 
felt for and found an aperture in the scrollwork of its foot 
and put his finger through it. “‘ Notice how I point —if it 
would not wound the hand of him opening the box!” 

Hereford himself nodded to McAdams to admit it with- 
out objection; and,’ following the direction pointed by 
Baraka’s' finger, he pointed out the sixth bullet, which, 
slightly deflected from its course and imbedded in the 
plaster of the wall, they had missed before. This bullet 
was close to the floor in the north wall; the remaining five 
were about the height of a man’s chest. 

“And these drops of blood”’—the detective’s eyes fol- 
lowed along the floor the trail of blood from the box in the 
middle of the room leading direct to the middle of the 
blank wall—‘“‘are the marks of that last shot?” 

“The first drops from his hand-—yes!” 

The detective bent to the floor. The drops of blood, 
greatest in number close to the box, made, however, a 
plainly discernible track to the foot of the north wall, 
where it was hung with tapestry. McAdams, putting out 
his hand to lift this tapestry, drew back. 

“Tt looks,” he said, “as if some one had lifted this 
before me—and with a bloody hand.” 

A spot of blood was plain upon the tapestry where he 
pointed. He then lifted the tapestry and struck the wall 
several heavy blows. The wall gave out a solid sound. 
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“What is on the other side of this wall?” he asked. 

“On the other side is the stair of the hotel,”’ Baraka 
replied. 

“Then it is a solid brick wall and extends without open- 
ing of any sort from the foundations of the hotel to the 
roof. That is the city ordinance. No one went through 
there. He must have come and gone through the door.” 

“Are we fools?”’ the envoy burst out. “‘The door was 
locked and bolted within all the time. He’’—he again 
pointed to Hereford—“‘was in the room after my suite 
already were at the only door to go out; but when the 
light was turned on he was not here. No one was in the 
clothes-closet; no one in the bathroom; no one in or under 
the bed. We took up even the carpet to look. The drops 
of blood, too, do not lead to any door—only to the wall.”’ 

“But how could he go through the wall—or do you 
doubt the wall?”” McAdams demanded. 

“No, I do not doubt the wall,”’ the Javanese replied. 
“T have tried it. I know itis there. But’’—he fixed upon 
Hereford a suddenly superstitious look in which terror and 
anger seemed equally mingled—‘‘there has been brought 
to my country from other lands the X-ray, by which men 
see the bones while they are still within the body; and the 
wireless, by which men can talk to men across a thousand 
miles of sea. How do I know what else you have here?” 

McAdams grunted and turned abruptly to his more 
careful examination of the box. 

He inspected closely the ordi- 


odors; but among them Max seemed to have detected 
something as he stooped and sniffed close to the box 

“Sandalwood iss within,’’ Max declared. 

“The interior of the box is sandalwood 
answered curiously. 

“Ah! Sandalwood! Quite distinctly I smell it now,” 
said Max with satisfaction. “Before, 1 thought so—but | 
could not be certain; for outside it iss all iron—only inside 
it iss sandalwood.” 

“What of that?”” McAdams demanded; and when Max, 
sniffing more leisurely, only smiled in reply the detective 
attempted to lift the cover of the box, which did not yield. 

“It is locked?”’ he questioned Baraka. 

“It is always lock; to push down the cover is to lock it.”’ 

“Open it then.” 

Baraka demurred. “Once I open the box with him 
by, and misfortune came.”’ But he finally consented on 
condition that they turn their backs. 

Hiding his movements with his body, even behind their 
backs, he clicked the levers until they had counted seven 
teen such clicks. Turning then as he pressed the last lever, 
they saw the cover of the box rise slowly to a vertical posi- 
tion; and now, plainly and distinctly to all, the heavy 
odor of the sandalwood interior of the box filled the room. 

“And you think,”” McAdams exclaimed, “from seeing 
you twist and turn those eighteen once, Mr. Hereford 


yes,” Baraka 


“Prut! But no! It could haf been done!” he exclaimed 
delightedly. “All as he says, it could haf been done! I an 
glad I came to see this, even from the inderior of Asia! 
For now it iss marvelous, mysterious; but when it iss 
exblained then it will appear gommonblace that the box 
wass obened und the emerald taken from the box 
from under our friendt’s revolver point!”’ 

Baraka’s eyes flashed balefully at Hereford. 

“Even your friend 
friend,” he hissed, “says as I say!” 

Wade Hereford returned the envoy’s stare 
then he glanced toward Max and the 
slightly smiled. 


even 


own you see!—even your ow! 
teadily 


detective and 


“If you both have quite completed your investigation 
he said in rather a bored tone, “let us go.” 

He nodded to Baraka, who continued to stare him full 
the face threateningly, and, walking through the other 
angry Javanese, preceded them through the rooms of the 
envoy’s suite back to the elevator. 


vil 


SHALL lunch here,”’ Hereford said when the elevator 
had dropped them to the first floor. 
join me oi 


“If you care to 


He led the way to one of the dining rooms which opened 
in all directions from the lobby, and, among the parties 
lunching in ostentatious publicity, 
found one of the least public tables 





nary brown wrapping paper scat- 
tered in torn strips round the box 
and a piece of stout string that 
lay among them. 

“The paper was wrapped round 
the box, I understand?” he ques- 
tioned 

“Since San Francisco,”” Baraka 
assented. ‘‘InJava we had guards 
to keep away the people and on 
the steamer the box is in my 
stateroom; but in San Francisco 
crowds gather—so strange a sight 
to them, Javanese carrying such a 
box. We can hardly pass through 
the people. That night I wrap 
the box in paper; and so it has 


been since; three—four days, 
therefore.” 

“And it was tied with this 
string?” 

“Yes; but—no! When I so 


foolishly show the emerald to Mr. 
Hereford I have untied the string. 
Afterward I do not again tie it, 
but only wrap the paper round.” 

McAdams pulled away care- 
fully the wrappings of paper that 
still clung to the lower part of the 
box. It could then be seen that 
the box which had contained the 
great emerald was a huge and 
heavy thing, made entirely of iron 
or steel. Something over two 
feet high and about the same in 
breadth and a little more in length, 
its design was a stout, thick steel, 
square column, with an iron fig- 
ure of aman squatted upon each 
face. Each figure was, indeed, 
little more than a high relief from 
the side of the column, and the 
trunk of each figure was cast as 
part of the column, making an 
unbreakable, solid piece. The as 








Max Schimmel, entirely regard 
less, it seemed, of the harm he 
had just done his friend, looked 
curiously about at the diners, who 
reminded him of the 
tribal feasts he had seen among the 


boastful 


most savage peoples; bui he was 
recalled to himself by McAdams 
as soon as they were seated 

“It would have been better,”’ 
the detective said to Max bellig 
erently, “if we had not taken you 
to that room —if you are a friend 
of Mr. Hereford's.” 

Max started to speak, glanced 
suddenly at Hereford and halted 

“At bresent—no,” he replied 
guardedly. ‘“ Here und chust now 
I cannot gif you any exblanatior 

McAdams’ chin fell upon his 
chest. He appeared, from the 
direction of his gaze, to be med 
itating upon the unexplained cir 
cumstance of Hereford’s 
and upon the 
mechanism of the box, the intri 
cate manipulation of 
had just declared offered proof 
that Hereford could not havedone 
it. Suddenly he brought his hand 
down upon the table heavily and 


wound 
tec 


complicate 


which he 


assuredly. 

“Because there is no explana 
tion of what we have jusi seen 
and heard,” he declared 
one,” 

“ And that 

“Is that the Javanese ha 
told the triith.”’ 

Hereford, who had been study 
ing the bill-of-fare while he gave 
their order, now laid it down ar 
looked at McAd 
smiling. 

“This Baraka,” said McAdam 


“except 


rn" hy 
am ilg 








head and hands of each figure, 

however, moved; and, as Baraka 

explained, these were the levers which— pulled or pushed 
turned one way or the other in a certain order—released a 
bolt within the column, so that the top plate lifted and the 
box opened. 

Upon the four figures there were, therefore, eight hands 
and four heads; each head could be moved in four direc- 
tions and also could be pressed in or pulled out slightly. 
There were, accordingly, twenty-four different operations 
possible with the head levers alone. Each hand was also 
capable of six similar different manipulations, or forty- 
eight for the hands—a total of seventy-two different 
manipulations. Of these, eighteen, done correctly and in 
order, opened the box. If any wrong lever were tried 
before the eighteen were twisted, pushed or pulled, each 
correctly, the combination would not work and it was 
impossible to open the box. 

Max Schimmel now, after listening attentively to this 
explanation by Baraka, bent over the closed box. 

“What iss within?” he inquired. 

“Nothing is within,” Baraka replied. “‘The emerald 
only was within; and since that is gone there is nothing.” 

Max shook his head. The air of this, as of all the 
rooms occupied by the Javanese, was heavy with Oriental 


“You Will Net Deny to Me That You Have the Emeraid?"’ 


could have made the combination out and memorized it! 
You think he could have come here in the dark —through 
locked doors—and opened the box swiftly, as you yourself 
have said, without hesitation The detective 
made a gesture of derision rhe 
first manipulation is one 
the choice of the second multiplies that. 
making correctly eighteen straight in 
only one in millions. No one-—not even 


or error!* 
choice in sé lecting the 
movement out of seventy-two; 
The chance of 
succession can be 


Mr. Hereford 


could have mastered that from seeing the box once 
opened. Mr. Baraka, your story is preposterous! No one 
could have got in here-—no one could have got out after 
ward! Least of all could any one have opened the box!” 
And he turned for confirmation to Max. 
Max Schimmel, however, since he had received con 


firmation that the box had an odor had apparently taken 
no note of anything else that wa 
with a pleased face, his gaze s 
time and still more 
room —the exit doors, the disordered bed, the writing desk, 
the stand with the suitcases. The 
repeated before he took heed of 

his hands softly together. 


passing. He stood now 
iftly swee ping for a second 


tails of the 


comprehensively the de 
question had to be 


Then he began to rub 


somewhat pompously, seeing that 
he now had the attention o tt 
“‘savs he was alone in the room when he locked the door 


and that he searched the room and found himself 
with the doors still locked 


reopened At the same time there is blood upon the fi 


alone, before the doors were 





which shows, since Baraka himself is not wounded, that 
there was some one else present. This person may hav 
concealed himself somewhere in the room before the do 
were locked by Jaraka, but he could not ive 
afterward; for no one who sheds blood cou 
out through locked doors, walls, floor or c« 
“Ther * demanded Max 
“It follows that Baraka himself knows who wa 
room and that it was not Mr. Hereford, or Bara) 
ive held him and turned him over to the police 
Max Schimmel gazed at McAdams in seeming adn 
tion, while Hereford continued to smile 
“In that case what to be done?" Max asked 
I shall find out at once whether there is the same 
nu er of members i suite today as yesterda 
soo aides til os ke oe eae 
You think, then i himself 1 com! 
murder Max asked 


Continued on Page 64 
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AE WHO LAUGHS LAST 


RT has been commercialized and in 
A the professions men become spe- 
cialists. And if this ig true at all 
jt is most true when applied to rascality, 
which is both a profession and an art. 
Paymaster is a rare exception in his calling; he loves the 
adventure as well as the prize and richness of variety 
rather than preéminence in any one form of obviously 
unearned increment. These two sportsmanlike qualities, 
leading as they do to spirited endeavor in new fields, have 
prevented the police of our large cities from coupling the 
man and his work. It is easy to catch one whose face and a 
particular form of villainy may be linked together; not so 
in the case of light-hearted endeavor, made versatile, and a 
countenance which, though lean, sharp and shrewd, is that 
of a young man in excellent health, who occasionally gazes 
up out of the shadows of city streets, glad that the sky is 
still blue and that the world is fairly alive with the best of 
playthings --other people. 

To such a man spring is an annual godsend; and to 
celebrate the first sniff of it in the air, Paymaster, who had 
found himself with his last five-dollar bill in a strange city, 
grew reckless and invested in a new derby hat, with a gilt 
label and yellow leather headband decorating its interior. 

The day had been very warm; crocus buds had popped 
open in the front yards of residences; birds in the greening 
trees of the Public Gardens had chippered, fluttered, 
whistled, preened and bathed, and cocked their eyes at 
workmen who were filling newly broken beds with plants. 
The wind had breathed long, warm, lazy sighs. And 
now the late afternoon sun, which seemed to have 
reached its position by rolling up the wide, tree-planted 
avenue of affluence, beckoned to the carefree saunterer to 
follow its copper trail along the thoroughfare. 

At the middie of a block Paymaster stopped to cluck 
approvingly at a gamy little Irish terrier; and then and 
there suddenly, as if by the design of mischievous Fate, 
began the rapid sequence of events which even Paymaster 
will not soon forget. Luck at this moment puffed out her 
cheeks and blew an unexpected mouthful of west wind 
down the street. 

The rascal's hands were in the pockets of his new, light- 
gray spring suit; the gust caught him unawares, lifted the 
temporary pride of his young, vain life off his head and 
sent it rolling merrily down the avenue — just where the first 
watering cart of the season had left a ribbon of wet dust. 

The hat seemed glad to be off and away from its new 
owner. It rolled; it danced; it described figure eights 
in the mud; it bounced like a glad, live thing full of 
resilience. 

A limousine at the same moment was rolling up the 
avenue; and, as the car approached, Paymaster, hot in 
pursuit of his nat, saw to his consternation that the fat, 
upholstered matron in the interior of the car had attracted 
the attention of her chauffeur from the road; a second 
later pne of the shining, white, new rubber tires had run 
squarely over his new purchase and had left it behind, as 
shapeless as a black kitten that has been run through a 
cement-mixer. 

The unfortunate rascal wiped his dripping forehead and 
gazed for a second or two upon the wreck of his derby 
before there broke in upon his consciousness the sound of 
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hearty, prolonged and irritating laugh- 
ter. When finally he turned he saw 
that above the steps of a fine, luxurious 
residence a door had opened, and that 
the frame now served to inclose a large, 
overfed man, whose gray hair was 
cropped neatly round the beard which 
half covered his chin and cheeks, and 
round the ample fringe surrounding a 
bald spot that, like his forehead, was 
tinged with the color of rare beef. 

“‘Ho-ho-ho!”"’ roared the man, holding 
his stomach inthe pains of his mirth. 
“‘Haw-haw-haw! Ho-ho-ho! Whew! 
Haw-haw-haw! It couldn’t happen 
again in a thousand years! Ho-ho-ho!” 

“Don't make a fool of yourself!” 
shouted Paymaster in a rage. 

“Oh, now I say—ho-ho-ho! haw- 
haw-haw!” laughed the other, expos- 
ing still more his beautiful, white, well 
preserved teeth. ‘Ho-ho-ho! Oh, 
that’s rich! Haw-haw-haw!” 

“Go ahead!” said Paymaster, looking back evilly over 
his shoulder. ‘“‘Laugh yerself ter death! I'll get even with 
yer for this, you big stiff! I’ve been looking for some- 
thing to turn up—and you're it! I wouldn’t be satisfied 
with any one else now. You're elected!” 

“Ho-ho-ho!"” roared the opulent creature, his eyes 
blinded with tears of mirth. “This would make a cow 
laugh!” He closed the door. 

“And that,” the thief mused, with a smile gradually 
driving the thunder and lightning from his face—‘“‘ that is 
what they call culture. But I'll get him!—I’ll get him if it 
takes a year!" 

With a parting glance at the undone hat and another 
at the number of the enemy’s house, Paymaster started 
across town toward a section which, on his way from the 
railroad station, he had noticed was lined by a multitude 
of little shops, cheap hardware and notion stores, white- 
framed coffee houses, cigar, cigarette and pool stands, with 
dusty windows, second-hand furniture displays and loan 
offices. Into one of these offices he strolled unconcernedly. 

“Hello, there, Joe!"’ he said familiarly to the yellow 
youth testing a tray of gold jewelry with a brush and a 
bottle of acid. 

“Hello yoorself andt see for vether you like et! Vot 
can | to for you?” asked the other with his own conception 
of politeness. ‘“‘Vere’s yoor lidt?” 

“I lost it on a steamboat excursion,” said Paymaster. 
“T want to buy another—a second-hand one—and a pair 
of brass knuckles. Furthermore, I want a dark suit 
instead of this light one. Do you get me or are you going 
to ask questions?” 

“Ve nefer askit a quevestion,”’ said the sallow youth 
mournfully. ‘How are you dis morning? Granfader, 
show it to de chentlemens our stock of hats.” 

A silent old man appeared from the mass of hanging 
clothing. Birds might have come to nest in his mass of 
long gray beard and he would have made no comment. 
Age and dreams, alien memories and the uselessness of it 
all had made.a.stone of him. He beckoned with a gnarled 
and crooked forefinger that looked as if it might have 
grown on an oak rather than on a human being. 

Paymaster, directed by the motion, was pleased at last 
with a pearl-gray felt hat. He turned it over so that the 
dim light allowed him to read the inscription within. 
“Murillo & Mahoney, 32 Secundo, Rio Janeiro,” said the 
label. 

The thief half closed his eyes for a moment as if wonder- 
ing at the marvels of the life histories and destinies of hats. 

“Gimme that for forty cents?” he whispered confi- 
dentially, aping the manners of a seller of such goods. 
“You wouldn't let your own grandmother have it for less.” 

“Chust for that smarty pusiness it'll cost you fifty,” 
said the yellow youth with a sallow snarl. 

Paymaster laughed. ‘“‘Give me a good trade on the 
exchange of suits and on the other stuff, and I won’t 
quarrel,” he replied; and when he walked out once more 
into the dusk he was no longer the brilliant bird that had 
arrived with the migration of spring, but a person of 
somber plumage-—a farmer’s helper, dressed in Sunday 
best, on an excursion to the city. At the hour when city 
people have left their dinner tables and when on the first 
warm days the sound of dishwashing may be heard 
through the back window, where a light still burns, 
Paymaster shambled along the alley behind the avenue, 
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not idly, but searching for numbers on 
back-yard gates, like one who goes to 
make a call of congratulation on Cousin 
Mary, the recent graduate from a hotel 
kitchen to private service. When at last 
he had found the house of his enemy he 
lit a cigarette, smoked it out in eight 
puffs, and boldly, even blithely, whistled 
a tune. 

“And now,” Paymaster sighed 
after a pause, “if luck is with me even 
this old suit of clothes can’t hold me 
down.” 

About the time the clock on the 
church where the pews are so expensive 
tonged the hour of nine, the patient 
rascal heard something rattling round 
over some loose newspapers; he lit a 
match to satisfy his curiosity. It was 
a toad. The spring had brought the 
hopping optimist out of his long cold 
weather siege. 

“Hello, old top!” said the thief. 
“It’s some dullto keep a date you 
haven’t made.” 

Almost as if to deny the truth of it 
the gate opened, just as other gates 
along the alley had opened before. 

“T knew the soft air would bring ’em out,” said the 
rascal to himself. ‘‘Come on, sis; I won’t hurt you.” 

The girl seemed to hear these unspoken words or feel the 
presence of some one lurking in the shadow: she turned, 
and an alley lamp, with its goose-neck bent down from a 
brick post, dashed a bucketful of its rays over her head and 
shoulders. 

Paymaster had not expected that the girl, never before 
seen, whose very existence up to that minute had been 
nothing to him, would be pretty. Perhaps, indeed, she was 
not; but her hair was beautiful and plentiful—a riot of 
gold. And, though the critics might have complained of a 
nose that was a hair’s width too broad, or a forehead that 
was a little too flat and expressionless, or a chin that was a 
bit too round, or might have shrugged their shoulders at 
blue eyes that were a sixteenth of an inch too near together, 
and a figure that was a bit too compact, Paymaster was 
surprised, if not impressed. 

“Oh, well,” said he, watching her go off down the alley, 
“it would have been better if she was a crow; for they’re 
the little old girls that’s grateful for what you do for ‘em. 
These peaches mean competition; but I'll try my luck just 
the same.” 

Whereupon he followed the young woman. 

She was bound for the subtle charms of the Public 
Gardens on the first night the benches are put out; and 
Paymaster, strolling after her, expected when he saw her 
take her course along the romantic edge of the rippling 
pond that soon she would be met by some awkward, ador- 
ing youth. After several minutes had gone by, however, 
he noticed that the girl’s head was tilted up as if her 
imagination was riding beams of moonlight far into the 
depths of the starry heavens. He drew near to her. 

“They've just had their breakfast,” he said, leaning 
toward her left ear, which was pink, even at night. 

“Who? What do you mean?” she said with an accent 
which suggested Germany. 

“The night watchmen,” said Paymaster. 

“Oh, aren’t you horrid!” exclaimed the girl. ‘You 
haven’t any business speaking to me.” 

“IT had to,” replied Paymaster. “I just came up from 
Brazil; and if I hadn’t spoken to you it might have 
been somebody who wasn’t so good-natured.”’ 

“‘Good night!” she said half-heartedly. 

“Yes—it is!” answered Paymaster with a grin. “And 
I feel so healthy!” 

“Say!” she exclaimed, suddenly interested. 
always healthy?” 

“Yes; don’t I look it?” 

She inspected him more carefully, then nodded. 

“You certainly do,” she admitted. ‘“‘ Perhaps you don’t 
see why I said that. It’s because I work fora doctor. I’m 
the doormaid. I get so tired of seeing sick people. I don’t 
see anybody else.” 

““So he’s a doctor!” cried the rascal. 

“Who?” 

“The man you work for,” said Paymaster calmly. 

She nodded and, sitting down on an empty bench, sighed. 

“I was sort of lonesome too. I was raised in the 
country,” she said after a long pause. “There isn’t any 
harm in my talking with you, is there?” 

“Well, I didn’t like it very well at first,”” Paymaster 
answered mischievously; “but, of course ——”’ 

The girl looked back into his gaze a long time. 


“Are you 
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“My! You do look well!” said she finally. ‘“ You look 
as if you never had a sick day in your life!” 

“T never did.” 

“I couldn’t like anybody who had,” she explained. 
“Everybody else in the world seems to have something 
the matter with them. Germs is everywhere. It’s 
something awful!” 

“Except for you and me. Why, my dear girl, every hair 
on my head is a Jew’s harp. If I felt any better I'd be 
arrested.” 

She nodded approvingly. 

“My name’s Maretta Luther,” said she softly. 

Paymaster saw then that she was gazing up into the tree 
above them, where the arclight and the moon joined in an 
effort to make each expectant leafbud a glistening tip of 
silver. In this opportunity to observe her once more, he 
noted the satin finish which health had put upon her cheek; 
the easy, half-lazy strength in the poise of her head upon 
its round neck; the luster of her hair; the half-moons of 
white invading the pink of her fingernails. He felt the 
charm of her complete health and for the moment believed 
with her that to be free from all ills, and to be with 
another creature who was joyously, gloriously well, made 
the best, the rarest and the most to be sought of all 
human ends and aims. He was tempted to give up his 
desire for revenge on the doctor and devote his energy 
to making himself attractive to this young woman. He 
weighed the possibilities of his being able to settle down in 
married life and earn a living in dull, day-to-day labors; he 
even pictured a suburban cottage, with plate glass in the 
front door and a canary hanging in a bay window. 

“That’s what the moon does to a feller,”’ he said to 
himself suddenly, straightening his lean young body. 

“What were you thinking about?” asked Maretta with 
eager yet timid curiosity. 

“I was thinking that, if everybody is sick, doctors must 
make a lot of money,” said he, lying easily. 

“Doctor Fifer, my boss, does,” she admitted. “There's 
always eight or ten waiting for him during office hours.” 

Evidently there was some idea in her 
innocent remark. Paymaster pounced on it. 

““What’s he charge em?” he asked. 

“Oh, he sorts them,’”” Maretta explained. 
“The five-dollar ones are on red cards; the 
ten-dollar ones are on yellow cards, and the 
twenty-dollar ones are on blue cards. All them 
who is in the social register goes on blue. So, 
when I send out the bills on 

“Bills?” groaned Paymaster. “Say, don’t 
he do any cash business?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “He encourages cash 
business. He likes it very well. Why, he has 
a drawer in his desk full of money all the time 
except Saturday—when he takes it to the 
bank. And he just loves to unlock the drawer 
with his little flat key and look at that money 
all loose and green and yellow—and run his 
fingers through it.” 

“Whew!” said Paymaster to himself. 
“Those are some sweet words. Oh, well, 
Doctor Fifer, old boy, you'll pay for that hat 
of mine—and you'll pay for that laugh!” 

“Then he rolls it all up and takes it to the 
bank—on Saturday,’”’ Miss Luther went on, 
watching Paymaster’s lips moving silently. 

“And tomorrow’s Friday!" he exclaimed, 
jumping up. 

The girl laughed. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” said Paymaster. “I'll see you 
tomorrow night? Here? At the same time? 
Eh?” 

She gave him her hand and an unspoken 
promise. 

“You're sure you never had a sick day?” 
she asked cautiously. “You're sure you feel 
all right now?” 

“If I felt any better I couldn’t stand it!” 
Paymaster exclaimed. ‘“‘Don't be so suspi- 
cious — Maretta.”” 

“Miss Luther, if you please,” said she. It 
was a phrase she had read in a book. 

Paymaster smiled. She smiled too. Then he released 
her hand and, with an expression almost wistful, watched 
her walking off among the trees. The joy of health was 
in her step! 

“Spring,” said he, addressing the personality of the 
season —“‘Spring, you are certainly some soubrette! If it 
wasn’t for what I’ve got to do to the doctor I believe you'd 
have me in love.” 

Thereupon he tilted his cigarette upward and, with his 
empty gaze fixed on the yellow moon, with the irritating 
laughter of Doctor Fifer recalled to the memory of his ears, 
with a picture of a drawerful of yellow-and-green money 
created by imagination for the delight of his eyes, he dis- 
placed the tender young sprouts of affection which had 
shot up in the warmth of the spring night by evil plans of 
rascality and revenge. 
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Spring had tried an experiment with her first real balmy 
day; having met with a great success, she prepared a 
second. Paymaster knew she had done so the moment he 
awoke the next morning in his fifty-cent room. A fly was 
buzzing and bumping up and down the little square window- 
panes. He put one foot out into a streak of sunlight on the 
floor, yawned contentedly and rubbed his sharp nose. It 
was to be—for him—a great day! 

At nine he had dressed and perfected the plan of cam- 
paign; at nine-fifteen he had purchased a dilapidated, 
second-hand traveling bag from his friend, the pawn- 
broker. It had a peculiar brass lock. 

“By-the-way,”’ said he as he started out of the store, 
“have you got a piece of impression wax?” 

“You bet it I have!” said the professional receiver of 
stolen goods. “Here! Take it without a cent! Don't 
fergit I nefer gave it to you anyt’ings!” 

At eleven, the hour at which Paymaster had determined 
Doctor Fifer would be leaving his house after his first 
lucrative office hour of the day, the rascal appeared on the 
avenue again, carrying his bulky leather case. He seated 
himself on a bench in the well-defined purple shadow of a 
statue of some great man for whose identity he cared 
nothing. He was watching the doctor’s doorway, reflect- 
ing with pleasure that the fat, sleek man of science prob- 
ably was taking in money at that very moment—and 
hoping, too, that Maretta Luther would not see him there. 

At last the door opened. A thin, pale young man, 
bundled up elegantly and without regard to the morning 
warmth, in a fur overcoat, was almost thrust forth by the 
lovely Maretta; and because, pretty in her black dress 
and white cap, she lingered there on the steps Paymaster 
concluded that the last patient had gone and that the 
doctor was making ready to leave. The moment Maretta 
went inside again he crossed the street, and taking out his 
knife and opening the largest blade he stooped over the 
traveling bag and began to tug and strain at its handles. 
He did not look up as he heard the door open again, but, on 
the contrary, renewed his struggles. 
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“Curse the thing!"’ he exclaimed, panting. “It’s just 
my luck! Confound it! Blast its blooming sides! I'm 
balked! I’m ——” 

His sentence ended explosively; he flourished his knife. 

“Hold on!” said the booming basso rumble of Doctor 
Fifer’s well-fed voice. ‘‘ Look here, my good fellow, don’t 
cut your bag open!” 

“I’ve got to do it,” snarled Paymaster without looking 
up. “I left the keys at home. Don't bother me, mister 
This bag has got my stock in it.” 

“Stock?” said the other, rubbing his fat hands. “‘ What 
kind of stock?” 

“I can’t say,” Paymaster grumbled. “It hasn’t been 
shown to a soul yet.” 

“Humph!” the surgeon snorted. “Isn't there any other 
way? Must you cut it?” 
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“Didn't I tell you I didn’t have the key? And I'm not 
one of those guys that always thinks he can borrow a key 
to fit the lock. I ain't got a minute to spare. It’s a waste 
of time, I tell yer!” 

The doctor smoothed his full, ruddy cheeks with one fat 
hand, a hand with a commercial value of many thousands 
of dollars. The other hand went to his hip pocket. 

‘“*Here’s a bunch of keys,” said he. “ Why don't you try 
one or two of them? They look as if they'd fit.” 

“Aw!” Paymaster growled, apparently out of temper. 
“That's what always happens. Somebody thinks his key 
will fit. Well, let's see.” 

The moment they were in his hand he ran them over 
with deft fingers. One of them was small and flat. 

He tried three or four, struggling over the only one 
which would enter the socket in the old brass lock. 

“There; now you're satisfied!” he said. ‘“‘Nothing 
doing; and my back is broke leaning over. Here's your 
bunch.” 

Without once exposing his face, he stretched his body, 
caught the handle of his bag in his fingers and, mumbling 
started away. The doctor glanced at his keys and satisfied 
himself that they were all there, uninjured by the experi- 
ment. Had he been a more observant man, he would have 
noticed a bit of white substance clinging to one; had he 
been extraordinarily wise in the ways of the wicked 
world, he would have watched Paymaster and would have 
seen him, when he reached the corner, pause and look down 
into the hollow of his right hand. For in the rascal’s palm 
lay a disk of wax—and on the surface of the wax was an 
excellent impression of a small flat key. 

“His office hours this afternoon is between three and 
four,”’ said Paymaster, smiling at himself in the mirror of a 
basement window. “That's when there is always a gang 
waiting for him. Well, Spring—you is some soubrette! If 
I felt any better I'd have to go to the country for a rest!" 

He returned to the pawnbroker’s. 

“I want my first clothes back,” he said. “Here's the 
bag and the brass knuckles. I'll keep the hat from Brazil; 
and I want a key made—like this pattern. 
See? How do we trade now?” 

“Havin’ some luck?” the sallow youth 
inquired. 

“Luck?” said Paymaster. “ Bucketfuls! 
By six o'clock I'll be square with a guy that 
laughed at me. Say, 1 look better in these 
clothes —don’t 1?” 

“Take it from me, you look 
chentlemens!”’ 

“She'll like me better than ever,” said 
Paymaster with a little grin of vanity. 

Then suddenly it occurred to him that she 
would not; he would have to face Maretta of 
the golden hair and rosy skin in the réle of a 
man with broken health. When he saw her it 
would have to be as a patient—come to see 
the doctor. He feared her reproaches, her dis 
appointment. He shuddered at the idea of 
depriving her of her faith in his health. 

“She'll think I was lying to her,”’ he said to 
himself bitterly when at last he walked up the 
doctor's steps. 

The birds were twittering behind the water- 
spouts, where the first straws of their nests 
were beginning to show. 

Paymaster rang the bell and sighed pain- 
fully. A sense of sadness and a hint of im- 
pending misfortune conspired to disturb his 
blithe confidence. 

The door opened; it was Maretta, glowing 
with health. 

“You!” she cried. 

Paymaster blushed; he stared at the ground 

Suddenly the girl clenched her handa 

“You came to see the doctor!” she cried 
accusingly. 

Paymaster shifted one foot, rubbing the 
edge of the sole along the surface of the step. 
He was the picture of guilt 

“You deceived me! You said you was 
always so well! And I've been thinking about 
it so much!” 

“Well, maybe I ain't sick,”’ suggested Paymaster weakly. 
“Maybe I just got the notion. Maybe the doctor'll find 
there ain’t anything the matter.” 

Maretta waited until she had led him to the door of the 
waiting room before she replied; then she shook her head 


t like a 


“You came to see me!” 


sadly. 

“He never finds there ain't anything the matter,” she 
“7 just hate you!” 
The thief winced; then, as he picked his way among the 


whispered viciously 


solemn, silent waiters in the gloom of the outer room, he 

comforted himself with the thought that after all he would 

have no right under any circumstances to make love to this 

golden-haired maiden. Even spring and the moonlight 

were not good excuses for trifling with so wholesome a 

capacity for affection as hers. Very well, the drawerful of 
Continued on Page 73 
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The Treasury and Wall Street 


MMENSE crops are moving to market; business is good 

and improving. These conditions usually make for 
dearer money. Already interest rates have been marked 
up in New York and bank reserves have shrunk. Secre- 
tary MacVeagh gave an interview there the other day in 
which he said there was no sign of a monetary stringency, 
adding: “But | have no doubt, should occasion arise, the 
treasury will be as ready to help the country as in previous 
years.” 

In other words, should money become uncomfortably 
tight, the treasury would dump all its spare cash into the 
banks. It has done this numberless times in the past and, 
under like conditions, would always do it in the future. 
To hoard cash at Washington in a monetary pinch would 
be as senseless as to lock up a reservoir of water in a 
drought. Most of the money, however, would go to Wall 
Street banks, because there the pinch is first fe's. We 
should hear over again a cry that the treasury was aiding 
speculators, and the cry would be true, because our bank- 
ing system makes speculators, with their stock-exchange 
collateral, preferred customers of the banks. This would 
be disagreeable, but there is absolutely no way of avoiding 
such a condition except by a policy of Government hoarding 
that would be a crime against legitimate business. 

This method of treasury aids to Wall Street in a pinch 
is our peor, clumsy substitute for a centralized banking 
system, with intimate Governmental relationships, which 
every other great commercial nation enjoys. Neverthe- 
less, we are glad that no party platform indorses the Aldrich 
plan or one like it. Evidently public opinion is not ready 
for a genuine banking reform, and until it is ready the 
subject had better be kept out of politics. 


A Canadian Example 


Ef HAVE remarked before that Canada is booming. 

For example, in 1905 gross earnings of her premier 
railroad system—then operating eighty-five hundred 
miles of line-—touched fifty million dollars for the first 
time. In 1911 gross earnings of the same system—then 
operating slightly under ten thousand five hundred miles — 
erossed the hundred-million-dollar mark; and in the last 
fiseal year the road, with an addition of about five hundred 
miles to its total length of line, took in over a hundred and 
twenty-three million dollars. Probably it would be diffi- 
eult to match these figures anywhere, except by going 
back to a period when many of our railroads were bankrupt. 
At any rate, with an increase of twenty-eight per cent in 
mileage, we have an increase of one hundred and forty-six 
per cent in gross earnings since 1905, the average freight 
rate a ton for a mile being almost exactly what it was 
seven years ago. 

The fortunate stockholders receive ten per cent divi- 
dends; but only seven per cent comes from operations of 
the railroad proper,the remainder being derived from 
“land sales and investments."’ Outstanding stock amounts 
to one hundred and eighty million dollars, while from sales 
of land donated to it and from various bonuses and sub- 
sidies the road has received about one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars, and still has unsold eleven million acres 


of land worth, no doubt, at least another hundred and 
twenty-five millions. Perhaps the stockholders are entitled 
to their ten per cent; but the public, which supplied more 
money—or its equivalent—-for the undertaking than the 
stockholders ever did, to say nothing of the immensely 
increased traffic, is certainly entitled to anything within 
reason that it asks for. 


Pity the Poor Spellbinder 


AS INGENIOUS French savant, M. Ossip-Lourié, has 
discovered that a great deal of political oratory 
results from a disease—thereby confirming a suspicion 
we have long entertained. No one can spend much time, 
for example, in the gallery of the United States Senate 
without forming an opinion that a considerable number of 
gentlemen down on the floor are suffering from a terrible 
nervous malady. They appear to have no more control 
over their powers of speech than an epileptic has over his 
muscular actions, and go off into verbal fits in the most 
irrelevant manner and at most inopportune times. 

They are victims, says M. Ossip-Lourié, of verbomania: 
a sort of hysteria that compels the unhappy victim to 
burst forth into speech on every possible and impossible 
occasion. By careful investigation the Frenchman finds 
that sufferers from this disease are usually conscious of it 
and strive to overcome it. Until the malady has reached 
that chronic state where the light of reason is practically 
obliterated in the victim’s brain, a typical verbomaniac 
will struggle, with set teeth and clenched hands, to hold 
back the flood of words that wells up within him; but 
allin vain. One poor sufferer explained to M. Ossip-Lourié 
that speech was to him a physical necessity, like breath- 
ing. An attempt to restrain speech has much the same 
effect as an attempt to hold one’s breath. You exert your 
will to the utmost; your face turns purple; your very eye- 
balls become congested; but at length, in spite of yourself, 
you must open your mouth. So it is with the unfortunate 
verbomaniac: he must speak or bust! 

Now that science has taken hold of this malady, there is 
room for hope that its germ will be run to earth and exter- 
minated. Meanwhile the unfortunate verbomaniacs—and 
the public—must suffer on. 


Training Head and Hands 


T LANSING, Michigan, as in every other American 
~& town, boys left school long before graduation. The 
reasons were the same every where— mere academic instruc- 
tion no longer interested them; they wanted to get at 
something that would actually fit them for breadwinning, 
or they felt obliged to begin to earn something. At the 
same time, various shops in Lansing, mostly making auto- 
mobiles and accessories, found difficulty in obtaining skilled 
mechanics having such an educational foundation as to 
make them available, later on, for responsible positions. 
The schools lacked boys to train; the shops lacked boys 
who were trained; so they coéperated. An arrangement 
has been made so that boys can both go to school and work 
in the shops, the boys being paired. One week the first 
boy of the pair goes to school, the second to the shop; next 
week the second boy goes to school, the first to the 
shop. Similar conditions at Hartford, Connecticut, have 
led to a codperative arrangement between schools and 
shops, whereby boys can earn something, learn a trade 
under actual shop conditions and still receive textbook 
instruction. 

These small but valuable experiments point in the direc- 
tion we must go. The vast waste and inefficiency of the 
ola educational system are more apparent and become 
more clearly understood every day. In the end we must 
educate boys and girls for the needs of American society 
as it exists today, and not according to purely theoretical 
requirements whose only validity rests upon a state of 
society that existed a hundred years ago when education 
was an aristocratic interest. 


Canceled Ship Orders 


HE first fruit of the Panama Canal Act is an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant diplomatic difference with Great 
Britain and an imputation abroad that the United States 
has no regard for treaty obligations. The second result is 
cancellation of orders for four big ships that would have 
cost twelve million dollars. The ships were to have been 
built for the Pacific Mail Company, owned by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad; but the act says it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad to ‘“‘own, operate or have any interest what- 
soever” in any ship “operated through the canal or else- 
where, with which the railroad may compete for traffic.” 
The Pacific Mail Company, therefore, can build no new 
ships and presumably will have to sell those it already 
owns to Canada, Japan, Argentina or some other enlightened 
country that wants ships. 
Another provision says that noship owned or operated by 
a person or company that is party to a restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Law shall pass through the canal. 
This would shut out probably two-thirds of the shipping 
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of the world, exclusive of the United States, as well as che 
large commercial fleet of the United Fruit Company. 

The bill, on the whole, exhibits Congress at one degree 
above zero—the one degree consisting in the provision for 
free ships and free shipping materials. Otherwise the act 
treats lightly our solemn compact with England, grants a 
veiled ship subsidy and then imposes restrictions which, 
if actually applied, would limit the use of the canal mostly 
to war vessels and canoes. The act was passed in dogdays 
and undoubtedly looks like it. 


A Fable for Farmers 


LEADING organ of Wall Street opinion blames it 

all on the farmers. It finds, from the census, that 
though population increased twenty-one per cent in the 
last decade, acreage devoted to the cereals increased only 
three and a half per cent and aggregate production of 
cereals increased less than two per cent; but prices 
advanced seventy per cent. In short, by keeping down 
production in the face of an ever-increasing population the 
farmer has forced prices higher and higher; and our Wall 
Street contemporary argues in all seriousness that the 
farmer constitutes a gigantic, overshadowing, world- 
devouring trust, gorging himself with wealth —total value 
of farm property having risen by more than twenty billion 
dollers in the ten years—while the remainder of the popu- 
lation groans for bread. Here, it says, is the whole secret 
of increased cost of living; and what would the politicians 
do to a Wall Street trust, dealing in prime necessaries of 
life, that failed to enlarge its output while prices'of the 
commodities it manufactured rose year after year, and its 
own wealth augmented by two billions yearly? 

We are glad to pass this screed along to many thousand 
farmers, because no doubt they are already familiar with 
various other screeds that blame the whole increase in cost 
of living on the trusts. It is well to know that though a 
certain segment of political thought sees a remedy for 
nearly all our ills in trust-busting there is another segment 
which holds that all the nation really needs is something 
in the nature of farmer-busting. Both segments are about 
equally logical and helpful. 


Whipping-Post and Dope 


ARLY in September what the newspapers call a 
mutiny occurred in a Western penitentiary. Disorder 
was so extensive that prisoners were locked in their cells 
and some of the most obstreperous were overcome by 
throwing ammonia and formaldehyde through the bars. 
The board of prison control authorized the warden to use 
any kind of corporal punishment he judged necessary to 
restore discipline. The chairman of the board was quoted 
as saying a whipping-post would be erected, in the yard 
where the men would see it daily on their way to work, 
adding: ‘‘ We are going to restore order in this prison.” 
One press report concludes: “A crusade against the 
dope traffic which led to the resignation of a guard who 
admitted he had supplied the convicts with large quantities 
of opium is believed to be the real cause of the uprising.” 


Sheep and Wolves 


HE classic attitude of the law toward crime was purely 

impersonal and objective. Breaking into a house to 
steal, the law said, was burglary and should be punished by 
so many years in the penitentiary. A hardened, habitual 
rogue, ready to kill at the drop of a hat, might break into 
A’s house, pistol in hand. A merely weak or inebriate 
person, suddenly tempted to his first offense by an open 
window, might enter B’s house. The law was not inter- 
ested in the difference between the two men. Both had 
done the thing it inhibited—breaking into a house—and 
it put them both in the same category as burglars. It 
dealt with the impersonal thing—crime—and not with the 
individual thing—the criminal. 

Nearly everybody understands nowadays that in order 
to deal with a man intelligently, for the best interests of 
society, it is less important to know what he did than why 
and how he did it. A forger may be an incorrigible crim- 
inal, or he may be an essentially well-meaning, good- 
hearted and generally honest person who has yielded to 
temptation once, but with a little fright and admonition 
would ever after be a harmless and even useful member of 
society. It issurely senseless to treat these two men in the 
same way. 

The science of criminology starts with this fundamental 
difference of dealing with the individual criminal rather 
than with the impersonal thing called crime. In most of 
our prisons the old, impersonal attitude is still carried to 
its most absurd length. Every inmate is classed simply 
as a criminal or convict and treated in the same way. Thus 
the regimen and discipline are necessarily adjusted for 
all prisoners, with a view to what the worst of them may do. 
A few institutions have already adopted a more enlightened 
method of classification, separating the better prisoners 
from the worse. An intelligent classification should be 
adopted everywhere. 
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IO—-AND WHY 


WHO’S 


Theoram Johnsovelt 


N ORDER to make myself clear, let me begin by 

saying that though Theodore Roosevelt is the 

Hiram Johnson of Oyster Bay, Hiram Johnson is 
likewise the Theodore Roosevelt of Sacramento—not 
forgetting, however, that Oyster Bay is on the Atlantic 
Coast and that Sacramento is only a hundred miles or 
so from the Pacific’s edge. 

Should it so happen that the two should meet at 
Columbus, Indiana—which, if I remember correctly, 
contains the center of population in or about a cow- 
pasture—it would be quite difficult to distinguish one 
from the other; in fact. the impression would be that 
of a composite person, a sort of a Theoram Johnsovelt, 
for those two boysdocutupaboutthesame. If Theodore 
has anything on Hiram in the way of strenuousness 
what it is is not apparent to close observers of the 
two in action, and when it comes to language they 
denounce, defy, declare and declaim with equal facility 
and ferocity. The only thing in Theodore’s favor is 
that he has had more advertising than Hiram, having 
been nearer the center of the stage for some time back, 
as it were. 

Of course when Mr. Roosevelt decided to form his 
new party and to run for president as the candidate 
of that party it was an absolute certainty Hiram would 
be the candidate for vice-president. Any other choice 
was an impossibility. A lot of people said Judge Ben 
Lindsey, of Denver, would be The Colonel’s running 
mate, but that was absurd. Not that the Judge isn’t a 
good Progressive and thoroughly in sympathy and all 
that, but he weighs only about ninety pounds, and he 
would have seemed sort of ghastly in the réle of Bull 
Moose No. 2; whereas Hiram is as thick through the 
chest as The Colonel, and as columnar 
as to neck, and as square as to chin, 
and as regular and moosey as need be. 
So they picked Hiram—that is, The 
Colonel did the picking, and thereupon the the 
convention repicked him, indulging in some 
congregational singing the while. 

There is one grand thing about Hiram just as there is 
about The Colonel. Whenever you ask any Californian 
about Hiram—saying casually as if you didn’t care much, 
but merely inquired for the purpose of keeping the 
conversation going: “‘What ‘sort of a chap is this man 
Johnson anyhow?’’—you get an answer quick as a flash, 
that informs you according to whatever slant the person 
answering may have on Johnson. There is none of that 
non-committal stuff: ‘*Oh, he’s a good fellow,” or “ Fair 
means well and all that.”” There is never a word of that. 
Instead, you are informed explicitly that Hiram Johnson 
is the grandest little patriot who ever trod the soil of 
California or any other of our choice collection of imperial 
commonwealths, the greatest exemplar of the reform in 
politics and the most militant crusader the sun of San 
Diego ever shone upon or the fogs of San Francisco ever 
fogged upon; or, conversely, you are told definitely that 
Hiram Johnson is the biggest fraud, the worst demagogue, 
the most selfish of all self-seeking politicians of the day, 
insincere and anarchistic and a sad affair. 


Scrapping the Word-Mincing Machine 


HERE is no middle ground about it. Hiram is either 

the best or the worst, according to the views of the por- 
trayer. Every Californian has decided opinions about 
him. He is that kind. It would be impossible to hold a 
non-committal idea concerning Johnson. He isn’t a non- 
committal sort of a person. Indeed, he never non-commits. 
He commits and recommits, and his friends cheer for him 
while his enemies jeer for him and Hiram bats six hundred 
in the See-a~-Head-and-Hit-It League. 

The way that man Johnson talksout in meeting is enough 
to give the usual trimming politician perpetual aphasia. 
If he and The Colonel ever perform on the same platform 
you'll hear as fancy a line of denunciation of the bosses as 
ever was presented for the consideration of the public. 
Johnson may have had a word-mincing machine in his 
earlier days, but he discarded it prior to the time he went 
after the Southern Pacific crowd in his campaign for 
governor of California a few years ago, and he has never 
used it since. Words are raw material with him and he 
throws them at his audiences and at his opponents in the 
rough—large, rectangular, sharp-cornered words. When 
he starts out to be earnest he is so earnest he gets all in a 
lather about it. Being positive, he is positive. Hence 
his supporters hurrah for him even in their sleep, and 
his non-supporters view him with alarm twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Johnson is a lawyer, and he has fussed in California 
politics now and then and here and there for some years. 
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He Has the Courage of His Conversation 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
Great and the Near Great 


Then came the San Francisco graft trials and the shooting 
of Heney. Johnson took up the graft cases where Heney 
was forced to lay them down because of his wounds, and 
he finished them to the ultimate increase of the population 
of San Quentin prison. Along about this time, as an out- 
growth of the revolt against the political activity of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, the Lincoln-Roosevelt League 
came into being. A primary law was passed and the 
time seemed ripe to take one final swipe at the railroad 
crowd. 

Johnson was made the candidate of the league for 
governor, and he went out in an automobile and covered 
that thousand-mile-long state from end to end—crisscross 
and up and down. He chose for his simple and continual 
text these few ringing words, ‘Kick the Southern Pacific 
out of politics,” and organized a kicking posse that had 
enough leg-power to win him the primary nomination. 
This attained, he started out again and campaigned the 
state from top to bottom, using the same automobile and 
the same text. The results were all that could be desired 
from a Johnson viewpoint, for he was elected and the 
Southern Pacific dropped politics and began to interest 
itself exclusively in the transportation business. 

A legislature that would work with him came in with 
Johnson, and a lot of constitutional amendments, includ- 
ing woman suffrage, followed. Meantime Johnson! had 
announced he was for La Follette for president, and that 
he intended to throw California into line for a Progressive 
Republican candidate; but that was before Colonel 
Roosevelt had deposited his derby in the debate. Later 
in company with Governor Stubbs, of Kansas, and a few 
others—Johnson took a little trip to New York and had 
a session with The Colonel. Both Johnson and Stubbs 
are professional inciters. They are skilled in all branches 
of plain and fancy inciting. They were in fine form when 
they began on Mr. Roosevelt, and they had a responsive 
subject. Thus, not long afterward, The Colonel issued 
his startling proclamation and the merry war was on until 
the final round-up. 


Some Early-Fall 'Rausmitting 


OHNSON knew what he was talking about when he said 

he could carry California in the primaries for a Progressive 
candidate for the Republican nomination for president. 
He did exactly that. To be sure, the highly efficient 
Republican National Committee deprived California of 
two delegates; but that made no particular difference, for 
what the California delegation deprived the Republican 
National Committee of made it far more than an even 
break for the Johnson folks. Johnson and his delegates 
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returned to California unleashing, at every step en 
route, statements about the outrages that had been 
perpetrated at Chicago. 

Naturally when the Progressive convention was held 
Johnson was there. So were many other Californians. 
As I have said, Johnson was the logic of the situation 
for vice-president, just as the situation was the Johnson 
of the logic. It had been observed that, of all the 
Progressives, Johnson was the one who seemed to com- 
plement The Colonel. At the first Chicago convention 
it was Johnson who, coming into the room where 
Mr. Roosevelt sat, could by a few well-chosen lines of 
thought stir The Colonel into fiercer action than a 
roomful of Jimmie Garfields or William Flinns. Let 
Johnson appear and declaim a short paragraph of ring 
ing will-ye-be-slaves inquiry, and The Colonel would 
emit a defi that could be heard far above the hoarse 
yells for highballs in the Pompeian room below. Hiram 
never failed to get Rooseveltian action when action 
seemed desirable. 

As has ever been the case when a man like Johnson 
goes into public life, Johnson's friends in California are 
his real friends and his enemies are his real enemies. He 
is no wishy-washy, compromising person. Hence his 
enemies charge that, so far from being a reformer, he 
is the most obnoxious sort of a boss; that he is build- 
ing or has built up—by the use of patronage—a state- 
wide machine to further his own ambitions, and a Jot 
of things like that. This doesn’t seem to worry Johnson 
any, nor does it worry his friends, for they have gone 
along and put through whatever they have had in mind, 
-thus showing that the majority is still with him. 

He is a great campaigner, and will do a lot of 
rousing and ‘rausmitting between now and November. 
There is nosturdier defender of the faith that is in him 
than Johnson. He is a forceful, red- 
blooded citizen with the courage of his 
conversation. You may not agree with 
him, but if you do not you will actively 
disagree with him. You never will disregard 
him. He isn’t the kind to be disregarded. U 
you are for him, get in line; if you are against 
him, fall out, for the middle of the road is unexplored and 
useless territory so far as Johnson is concerned. 


Getting to the Bottom of Things 


ERB HUTCHINS hung round the mines in Arizona. 

One day he got tooclose to a shaft and fell in. He 
dropped one hundred and twenty-five feet and struck with 
considerable of a dull thud. 

When they fished Herb up and patched him together 
they asked him what in thunder he was doing at the mouth 
of that mine. 

“Oh,” Herb replied, “I was sort of expertin’ round.” 

“What did you find?” he was asked. 

“Wal,” Herb groaned, “the fust twenty-five feet was 
all the owners claimed, but after that I got to goin’ so 
dummed fast I couldn't make no notes.” 


A Big Story 


IVALRY between the correspondents who cover the 

Topeka news for the Kansas City newspapers is great, 
and each of the correspondents is constantly trying to get 
an exclusive story for his paper. 

When the Populists were in power the competition 
between the correspondent of the Kansas City Star and 
the correspondent of the Kansas City Times, which in those 
days was not owned by Baron Nelson, of the Star, was keer 

One day a Populist state official met the correspondent 
of the Times and said: “I've got a big story for you. It 
will be ready in a few days and I'm going to give it to you 
exclusively.” 

The Times man was tickled, but a few days later he was 
surprised to find a big story that was real news in the Star 
1 story that came from the man who promised him the 
t xclusive. 

He looked up that official and began to berate him 

“Hold on,” said the Populist official; “I admit ! gave 
that news to the Star man, but I really had twe stories 
That was one of them. I am saving the other, which is 
far bigger and better and more important, for you, and 
you are going to have a clean scoop on it.” 

“When will it be ready?” asked the Times man, 
somewhat mollified. 

“Oh, I'll have it done in a few days.” 

“Done?” asked the Times man suspicious! ‘What 
is this big story about?” 

“Why,” said the official, “it is an article | am writing 
especially for you. I call it: Seventy-Five Reasons Why 
l am a Populist.” 
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Streak 


ID you ever try to count up how 
D many different ways there are for 

foolin’ you? Don’t it seem as if 
there's a heap too many? Wouldn't you 
think that just a few real good ways 
would be enough? But the way it is 
there's so many that it keeps you fooled 
all the time. Can you see the good of 
that? How do they ever expect you to 
get wise? Wouldn't you relish meetin’ up 
with somebody sometime that wouldn't 
try te fool you at all? I sure would. But every different 
one has a different way. It wouldn't be so bad if it wasn’t 
for that yellow streak. I don’t care how much a man 
just lies to me. They tell me I’m a right capable liar 
myself when there’s anything worth lyin’ about. A good 
liar can help out a whole lot with the variety —can’t he? 
{t's your own fault if you let him fool you, because you 
don't have to believe him if you don’t want to. But how 
are you goin’ to help it when that yellow streak crops out? 
Do you know any rule to go by for knowin’ it’s there? I 
wish you'd tell it to me. That's the thing that keeps 
makin’ a dunce out of me. I'm gettin’ right weary with it. 
There ain't any way to tell it that I know of till it’s all 
over —and then it’s too late. 

lt was too late that time when we found it out on 
Honorable George Price Oakes—too late to save the hurt, 
I mean. He didn’t exactly get away withit. Right at the 
tail end the boys kind of took hold and fixed things up to 
suit theirselves; but we might every bit as well have let 
him go for all the good our messin’ with it done. All we 
got out of it was satisfaction. 

He was one of these great men, Honorable George Price 
Oakes was. Anybody could tell it on him. It was printed 
in the paper, too, up at Lusk, right after he blew in; and, 
besides, he kept sayin’ so himself, for fear there might be 
some mistake about it. There wasn’t, though—there just 
couldn't be; it was burned into him good and big and 
deep on both sides, front and back, and he was earmarked 
with it so you could notice it as far as you could see him. 

He'd come clear out there from back in New York and 
he was seekin’ investments for his money. There was 
a syndicate of 'em, and they’d sent him out to look for a 
chance to buy a big bunch of land and run sheep on it. 
That's what he said. And maybe after a while they'd go 
into cows—mines, too, if he could find some good ones. 
And he didn’t know but they might whirl in and build a 
piece of railroad and a string of towns. He'd be willin’ to 
pick up just any little trinkets like that if he could get hold 
of ‘em right for his folks to put their money in. It would 
help Wyoming a heap too. What Wyoming needed was to 
have capital come in and be invested. You couldn’t run a 
country without capital—and plenty of it. That’s the 
way he talked. 

And that’s the way he looked. Money? You could see 
it all over him; he was just solid and fat with it, clear from 
his square shoes up to the big, square shoulders. The 
signs of it bulged out at you from everywhere. His big 
face was pink with it, and his voice was husky with it, and 
his little gray eyes was cunnin’ with it. You'd have knew 
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he had a plenty without anybody to tell you—only 
he kept tellin’ you. Terrible familiar with it, he was, 
in his talk; he could talk about a million just as 
easy as you could talk about two bits. Him and his 
folks was willin’ to spend some millions if they could find 
the right sort of chances. At least that’s what he said. 

They'd been sayin’ different things about him—round 
over the country —since he’d come. I'd been hearin’ some 
of ‘em, but I hadn't ever saw him till the day I swapped the 
gun to Steve Brainard for them silver spurs. We was 
settin’ together on the edge of the sidewalk out in front of 
Snyder’s, and I was rubbin’ up the spurs with my handker- 
chief and triflin’ along in the talk with Steve for a while, 
till we seen this Oakes man comin’ up the sidewalk, with 
a couple of the boys with him. They was a committee. 
He'd had ’em make up a committee right after he’d hit 
town, to trail round with him and help him get acquainted; 
he didn’t eat a meal of victuals or take a drink without his 
committee along with him. And here they come, one on 
each side of him. They didn’t seem to have nothin’ to do 
but try not to lock foolish; he was doin’ the talkin’. 

I reckoned he'd just go on by, but he didn’t. When he 
got up to me and Steve he stopped and squared himself 
round at us. 

“Ah,” says he, “these gentlemen are strangers, I 
believe.” He wasn’t overlookin’ anything—was he? 
One of the boys that was with him took it up. 

“Steve Brainard and Billy Fortune,” says he—‘“ Mr. 
Oakes.” 

He put out his big, thick hand to us and shook with us, 
one at a time, slow and heavy and solemn. He'd had 
experience shakin’ hands; he done it so you'd have judged 
that us two was every bit as distinguished as him, startin’ 
to let go and then takin’ a fresh hold and a fresh wag 
at it—real affectionate. 

“Honorable Mr. Oakes,” says he. ‘“‘ Honorable George 
Price Oakes, gentlemen—of New York. Delighted, gen- 
tlemen, I’m sure—delighted! You may have heard of me. 
I'm here in the interests of extensive capital. We're 
proposing to spend a lot of money in your country. No 
objections, gentlemen?” 

I expect that must have been some kind of a joke, 
because he laughed at it —just quivered all over with it. 

“Yes,” says he, “we're planning to spend a little money 
with you if we can find the opportunity. And it’s a 
country of opportunity—a glorious country, gentlemen, 
in a great many respects.” 

I couldn’t think of anything to say to him; but Steve 
could. 

“Yes,” says Steve, “there’s nothin’ the matter with the 
country that I know of—only the dryness. It sure does 
get terrible dry by spells.” 

You’d have thought Steve had said somethin’ real 
bright by the way the Oakes man took it; he just fair 
choked on it, shakin’ and gurglin’ tiil he had to lean up 
against the horserack to get over it. 

“Dryness?” says he. “‘My dear friend, there’s a good 
old way of curing that complaint. Come!” And there he 
went, with his big arm hooked in Steve's. 

I can’t say I cared much for him. I'd have said so, most 
likely, after we'd had our drink if it hadn't been for Steve; 
but when we'd left "em, after a bit, Steve give a snort. 

“Oakes!” says he. “Billy, that man’s real name is 
Slippery Elm. Ain’t he the smooth one?” 

Well, I had to be contrary, didn’t I? That's got to be a 
kind of a habit with me, especially whenever Steve springs 
one of his propositions on me. He’s deceived me with so 
many of ’em, Steve has, real deliberate, that he’s got me 
scared to agree with one of °em any more. 

“Shucks!” I says. “1 don’t see nothin’ wrong with 
him. He struck me like a real good vitizen. Wyoming can 
sure use a few like him—him bein’ so friendly and liberal.” 

Steve give me one of his sideways looks. 

“What's ailin’ your mind, Billy?” says he. “Friendly? 
He’s friendly the same way a coyote is with a sheep. And 
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liberal? Just because he bought you a drink! When you're 
out after trout ain’t you some liberal with the bait?” 

“T think he’s right considerable of a man,” says I, stub- 
born. “All that’s eatin’ you is you’re jealous of him 
because he’s got lots of it to spend.” 

“Oh, rats!’’ says Steve. “He'll take a sight more out 
of the country than he leaves in it when he quits it.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to quit it at all,” saysI. “‘He’s goin’ to 
stay right here and be one of us. I hope he does. I like 
him fine.” I was just sayin’ it to prod him along; but 
Steve wouldn’t say anything more to me about him—all 
he done, when we come to where his pony was tied, was to 
climb up and strike off home, with just a high sign to me 
with his hand. 

They kept right on talkin’ about the Oakes man, after 
that. They couldn’t help it—he sort of made ’em, because 
here pretty soon come a couple of other lads. Engineers, 
he said they was. The three of em threw in together and 
commenced drillin’ round the country down through the 
Buttes and over in the Muskrat Hills, and clear beyond. 
They wasn’t takin’ any committee with ’em—just the 
three of "em would go alone; and sometimes they'd load 
up with grub and camp truck and be gone as much as three 
or four days, and they’d come back and shut theirselves 
up in their room and be at it till "way along in the night. 
And when they’d come down in the mornin’ they'd be 
lookin’ wore out and anxious and excited, settin’ over at 
their table in the corner of the dinin’ room and whisperin’ 
over big maps and blueprints. And telegrams! —as long as 
your arm, some of ’em was—only the agent couldn't make 
head or tail out of most of ‘em. Cipher, they was, he said. 
You couldn’t find out anything from the Oakes bunch, 
because none of ’em was sayin’ a word to anybody any 
more. 

And then, one day, here come a telegram for the Oakes 
man. The news of it leaked out somehow and traveled 
everywhere by night; it didn’t seem to be one of them three 
that told it—they was keepin’ terrible still—but it got out. 
“Organization completed—five millions in bonds sub- 
scribed—also majority stock—can begin operations at 
once.” That’s what she said—somethin’ like that. It was 
five millions it said anyway. And then the next thing any- 
body knew there was a gang settin’ stakes on the flats 
below the Buttes and runnin’ levels and such, busy as a 
flock of kittens in a catnip patch; and it got sort of cir- 
culated round that they was filin’ desert claims on a lot of 
the vacant land and takin’ contracts on a heap more—big 
patches, scattered all up and down. 

And then the Oakes man commenced to open up and 
talk a little bit confidential—not to everybody, you 
know, but just to them that was his particular friends, 
only he'd made considerable many particular friends, with 
them particular friendly ways of his. It was turnin’ out 
just like he’d said along at first. A railroad was goin’ on 
through to somewheres below, so as to get to all that 
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undeveloped country. That’s the way Honorable George 
Price Oakes said it —-“‘ all that undeveloped country.” The 
way he said it, you had to believe him too. And we had 
knew it was undeveloped ourselves. There just couldn’t be 
any doubt about it. And there was a town to start right 
near that big dogflat alongside the trail, above where Old 
Mother Featherlegs used to run her ranch. And a big dam 
had been located to catch the rainwater. I forget how 
much rainwater the engineer lads said it would catch, but 
it was all you’d ever want. That was for power for the 
mills. Why, certainly there was goin’ to be mills! How 
else do you reckon they could get out all that marble and 
granite, and work up all that cedar for pencils—and the 
grindstones and all suchlike—and the wool factory and the 
big leather works? The country was fair crawlin’ with raw 
materials, they said, just waitin’ to be worked up. It 
certainly was too; hadn’t we been lookin’ at raw materials 
all our whole lives so far as we could see, till we was weary 
with °em? And now Oakes and his folks was goin’ to work 
"em up. 

Don’t it sound just rank ridiculous to you? Sugar! 
Would you have figured he could have stung us with it—a 
real wise bunch like us—right under our very noses? Just 
lookin’ at me, would you reckon he could have took any of 
my money away from me with it? It’s real odd, ain’t it? 
I expect he wouldn’t have got any of mine if Steve hadn't 
poked me up toit. I’m always 
right careful about how I make 
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That's where he fell down. If 
he’d just cinched his attention on to gettin’ our money and 
gettin’ away with it he’d have made it; but ain't you 
noticed that one of these men that’s so terrible cunnin’ ir 
some ways is liable to be pretty feeble in some others? 
That’s what keeps things kind of balanced up—don’t you 
reckon? Anyway, it was the widow that done it. 

Do you know anything about widows? They're right 
curious—ain’t they? Did you ever care for one of 'em 
much if you’d knew her before she got to be one and had 
saw how it changed her? You want ‘em to be just 
widews —don’t you? 
it sure had changed her a heap from the way she'd been. 
Millidge, her name was— Mrs. Sam Millidge it had used 
but it had got to be Cora Anita Millidge lately, 
since they’d sold the ranch for her and put her money in 
the bank, where she could spend it. 

A plumb sixty thousand it was after everything was 
cleaned up. Sam, he’d been a right good hand at the cow 
business; and he’d made money regular, keepin’ right 
with it and savin’ it up. He’d been one of the sort you 
liked first-rate till his horse had throwed him and broke his 
neck. She had, too, when she was nothin’ but Mrs. Sam 
Millidge, helpin’ him run the ranch and fixin’ dinner for 
the boys friendly—and them kind of things. Yes, sir; 
she’d been right popular, and she’d have been able to make 


to let the widow alone 


This one was right new at it yet, but 


to be; 










She didn’t want one of the common ones—Cora Anita 
didn't. She went down to Omaha and stayed there a 
month and had ‘em make her up a whoie bunch of ‘em, 
with different hats and all the fixin’s. You'd have been 
surprised. She was Cora Anita Millidge when she got back 
to Lusk after that trip. The paper said Cora Anita Mil- 
lidge had come back; and she had it printed that way on 
her visitin’ cards, with a black rim round it. She didn’t go 
back to the ranch at all, but just fixed her up some rooms 

town to live in, and took to bein’ real genteel. 
said she’d picked up a genteel little kind of a laugh instead 
{f the way she'd used to holler out when things had 
tickled her before; and she’d quit drinkin’ her coffee out of 
the side of her saucer, like we'd been used to seein’ her do; 
and she'd took to drawlin’ about how terrible little there 
was for society in the cow country; and when she talked 
any about Sam it was “ Mister Millidge.”” I don’t know 
whether she felt real afflicted by havin’ him break his neck 
or not. Mebbe se. It ain’t genteel to seem too sorry 
before folks—is it? Anyway, they’d sold the ranch and 
put the money in the bank for her. 

They tell me that when a widow commences te take up 
with the next one he’s always apt to be considerable differ- 
ent from the last one. Honorable George Price Oakes 
certall ly didn't resemble Sam Millidge none. Yea, air I 
mean she commenced to take up with the Oakes man, It 
wasn't but alittle while till any 
body could have noticed it. l 


They 
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investments with my money; 
I mostly kind of prefer poker 
chips for a regular thing; but 
I sure got side-tracked that 
time. Steve done it when I run 
into him again up at town, 
loadin’ steers. It was a couple 
of weeks or so after the news 
had got out and you could 
hear ’em all talkin’ about it. 

“Well, Billy,” Steve says to 
me, “which are you buyin’ 
town lots or stock?” 

I hadn’t just exactly set my 
heart on buyin’ neither one, 
but I wasn’t goin’ to tell him so. 

“You better take the town 
lots, Billy,” says Steve. “‘You 
can get a real good one, all full 
of nice, round little dogholes, 
for only fifty dollars, they tell 
me—if you don’t put it off too 
long. I'd take a few of them, 
Billy, if I was you.” 

“Well,” I says, “‘I don’t 
know but I will. Most of ‘em 
is takin’ stock, though, up our 
way. I expect I'll just take 
whichever he says I'd better. 
He'll know which is best for 
me.” 

You'd have thought he was 
disgusted with me. 

“You darn fool!” he says to 
me. “Honest, Billy, I wouldn't 
wonder if you would! Itsounds 
for all the world just exactly 
like you.” 

“Tt is just exactly like me,” 
says I, “because that’s just 
what I’m sure goin’ todo. I’m 
goin’ up to see him right this 
very minute.” 

I guess mebbe it was just 
like me, too, because I bought 
me some of both of ’em. Yes, 
sir; I bought me a town lot 
for fifty, a block from where 
the big railroad station wes 
goin’ tobe. Honorable George 
Price Oakes showed it to me 
himself on the map. And then 
I give him fifty more for a piece 
of thestock. Don’t ask me why 








guess mebbe she wanted a gen- 
teel one thistime; and it begun 
to look as if she was sure goin’ 
to get him by the way he acted 
He went right straight at it. 
You'd have judged that man 
must have had some informa- 
tion about widows or else he 
was a terrible good guesser, 
because he certainly made head- 
way. It wasn’t but a couple of 
weeks till he had a big blue 
automobile sent up, with a lad 
in brass buttons to run it, and 
was takin’ her with him down 
to see "em stakin’ out the raii- 
road and gettin’ out rock for 
the dam; and then the next 
thing the name of the new town 
was Cora. How do you expect 
Sam would have liked that? 

and him only dead since the 
beginnin’ of the year! But, 
then, mebbe he was just as dead 
by then as he ever would be. If 
Cora Anita ever thought about 
that part of it she done her 
thinkin’ to herself. She let the 
rest of folks do the talkin’. 
They done it too. You could 
hear quite a bit of talk if you'd 
listen. There wasn't any call 
for anybody to stick his bill 
into it; but it was gettin’ to be 
real cor picuous. No, sir; there 
wasn’t anything in particular 
the matter with it—only the 
swiftness; but they're liable to 
be swift when ther 
in’em. 





‘sa widow 
I don’t know but that's 
Puttin’ 
things off don't ever get you 
much. It was certainly all right 
with me if it suited them. 


us good a Way a8 any. 


It seemed as if it suited Steve 
too, the next time I saw him 
because he commenced grinnin 
and apologizin’ to me 

“ Billy,” says he, “I take it 
Your Oakes friend 
i't a bit the kind of a fool I 
He's goin’ to 
get married and settle right 


down here —ain't he? 


all back 


thought he was 





I'm real 





I done it. Ididn’t hanker none 

forit. Nor he didn’t want to 

sell it to me—he told me so himself. What he said was 
that they’d started the company just to make some money 
for theirselves, and they hadn’t started out to sell none 
of the stock to nobody but their own bunch; nor the 
lots, neither, till they’d got the town really commenced; 
but - Qh, you know! I didn’t care. I didn’t know 
but mebbe I might use "em someway sometime. If you 
just keep it long enough you can find some use or other 
for pretty near anything—can’t you? 

Oh, well, that part of it’s all right. That part wouldn't 
have mattered a speck if he’d just riffled it off of the boys. 
I’m just tellin’ you that part so you can see what he was 
up to. He wasn’t no amateur at it; but nobody wouldn’t 
have made any fuss about it if he’d just had the judgment 








There Must Have Been Half a Peck of it Piled up on the Tabie 


a winnin’ at bein’ a widow if she’d come into the country 
that way at first. She seemed as if she knew just how to be 
one; but she’d contracted it right there, and all the folks 
could remember back—and they couldn't seem to get 
used to the notion of Cora Anita Millidge settin’ out to 
spend the Sam Millidge widow-money. I expect mebbe 
she’d been havin’ some ideas of her own, and had been sort 
of savin’ ’em up, about what she’d do with the money if 
Sam was ever to leave it to her. Does that sound so hor 
rible unreasonable to you? Don’t you reckon that there's 
lots of men’s wives —even the real steady, 
that takes spells some time or other of wonderin’ how 
they’d look in one of them widow’s outfits if they had 
money enough to buy the kind they wanted? 


reliable ones 


pleased. You don’t happen to 
want to sell that lot of yours?”’ 


It made me fe« right chesty. It ain't often you get 
that n to talk to you like that. 
No. I don’t 3a | ‘What would I want to sell it 
f It's mal r ! ‘ hat yt is, becaus hey're 
S el i r ow tor xt e apiece i there 
ain’t but a mighty few of ’em left. They're goi o jump 
to seventy-five next weeh 
The didn’t though Don’t it beat all how things turn 
OuL or yu! By the middit of Nnexl Week uu ild nave 
bought the whole bl sed dog-town for six bit with the 
r le throwed in! No, I don’t mind a qu finish a 
ech but I don’t like to have it hurt my feel That's 
what makes me say what I do about makin’ investments 
in them little round red-white-and-blue | The don't 
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Move Indicator 
to desired 
number 


Press Lever 
and Record is at hand 


T last the perfect Cabinet for 
filing and locating disc records! 


Don’t put up any longer with the annoy- 
ance of having your favorite records misfiled 


or injured. With the Pooley Cabinet this 


becomes impossible. 


When a given record is wanted, slide the | 


indicator to the desired number on the scale, 
press the lever, and the record is 


at hand. 


To return, slip the disc through 
the slot before moving and the 
record is correctly filed. 


There's no likelihood of mis- 
filing—no scratched, warped or 
broken records when the “Pooley” 
system is used, as each active 
record has a separate compart- 
ment. 


“Pooley” Cabinets are made in sev- 
eral sizes and styles, accommodating 
from 75 records (50 active) to 300 rec- 
ords (150 active). They cost but little 


more than plain cabinets. 





No. 18 


howing a well-known talking machine 


The trade is being supplied as rap- 
idly as possible. If your dealer hasn't 
the “Pooley,” write for our free catalog, 
mentioning his name. 


Capacity 75 records (50 active) 


19, 2! in. deep 
Finish, mahogany or oak 


Price, $18 


Fiewht to distant pointe must be added 


Other Styles at $25, $40, $50, $60 


uze of top in. wide 


Height 32 in 


POGLEY FURNITURE COMPANY 
1620-40 Indiana Avenue PHILADELPHIA 
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always act up just the way you expect ' em 
to; but, then, you don’t expect ’em to, do 
you? You can trust ‘em, even if they do | 
deceive you, because they ain’t mean about | 
it. The finish in the Oakes business was 
real mean, it struck me. What made it 
pain my spirit most was that it was me 
that started it, with that Steve right by 
me and relishin’ it. 


He’d gone down to Crawford to gather 


up a bunch of horses that was goin’ to be 
shipped East with some from the Lusk 
country, with me along to help him. Four 
days it had took us, with some hard ridin’ 
and a mess of brandin’; but we'd got 
through and I was buyin’ the railroad 
tickets for back home. 

“Two for little old Lusk,” says I; and 
then when I started to turn away from the 
window somebody touched me on the sleeve. 


| A woman it was. A little bit of a woman, 
| with great, big, sorrowful, dark eyes lookin’ 


at me out of a thin little face that was just 
perfectly white. And there was a baby 
snuggled up in the crook of her arm—a 
little, wee scrap of a baby, no bigger than 
a middle-sized kitten—sound asleep. 

“Lusk?” the woman says to me. “Are 
you going to Lusk? Are you acquainted 
with the people at Lusk?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am,”’ says !. “If there’s 
any of ’em I don’t know they've come in 
since Monday.” 

“* May I speak with you for a moment?” 
says she; 
me set down beside her on a bench, where 
she could study me a while. She seemed 
awful nervous and worked up. 


herself. 

“Will you please tell me,” says she, 
“if you know Mr. Moriarty there— Mr. 
Terence Moriarty?” 

“Why, no, ma’am,”’ I says; “‘I don’t be- 
lieve I do. There ain’t anybody by that 
name in the country that I know of.” 

It seemed as if it wasn’t so easy for her 
to say the next part, because she looked 
away from me down at the baby, tuckin’ 
its little frock round its feet, with her little 
hand commencin’ to tremble. She didn’t 
look up at me when she said the next thing. 

“It might be,” says she, “that he’s 
known there by some other name. I’ve 
been told that he’s been there for the last 
two months. You'd be sure to remember 
him if you'd seen him—a very large man 
and well dressed; and he'd be likely to be 
showing a good deal of money. I was told 
he was promoting a town site somewhere 
out there.” 

How do you think you'd have liked that? 
Wouldn't it have bothered you seme? It 
did me. 
there was where the finish started. 

“Town site?” says I to her. “ Might his 
name be Oakes mebbe? — Honorable George 
Price Oakes, of New York? A great, big 
man, with a flock of double chins and a fat 
voice, and little eyes about the color of a 
dime? Might that be the Moriarty man?” 

I was plumb sure it was by the way she 
took it, with her white face flushin’ up and 
her eyes gettin’ all full of an eager shine. 

“Yes—yes!” says she. “That’s Terry! 
Oh, I’m so glad—so glad!” You'd have 
judged she certainly was, too, because she 


grabbed the baby up to her face and com- | 
“We've | 


menced kissin’ it and cooin’ to it. 
found him!” she laughed to it. 
found him!” 


“We've 


A man can be sort of clumsy at such | 


times, can’t he? 

“Yes,” says I; “but what’s this you was 
wantin’ to find him for?” 

She turned round to me, happy as a kid 
with a sack of candy. 

“Why,” says she, “I’m his wife!” 

So, that was it! I expect I'd ought to 
have knew. “Oh!” says I; and then I 


didn’t say nothin’ more to her, I just | 
started driftin’ round to hunt up Steve and | 


tell him. I just hadto. You can see I had 
to. A blind man could have saw trouble 
comin’, couldn’t he? Why, sure, it wasn’t 
mine or Steve’s funeral; but it wouldn’t 
ever do to let that poor little thing run 
right slam into it alone. I had to tell 
Steve. He took it a heap more peaceable 
than you'd have figured he would. 

“Yes, Billy,” he says to me; and then 
he worked round to where he could get 
sight of her through the door. It seemed 


| to make him feel pretty much the way it | 


had me. “Say! Billy,”’ says he, “‘it’s rough, | 
ain’t it? But what do you rec kon we can 
do about it you and me?” 
“Gee-whiz!”’ says 1. 
but we've got to do somethin’. 
just my fool luck to be the one to run into 


and she took me over and had | 


Yes, sir; I had a feelin’ that right | 


“T don’t know; 
Wasn't it | 
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Chalmers 





MOTOR-CARS | 





Fifty-two motors are tested at one time in the 
“block test room” at the Chalmers factory. 


The Test of Trial—300 
| Miles for Each Motor 


(One of a series of talks on the care 
and accuracy with which Chalmers 
| cars are built in the Chalmers shops) 


Before a Chalmers motor is 
worthy to go into a car, it must 
prove itself. 


The Test of Trial. That’s the 
final test for everything man has 
ever built. 


Will it work? Will it do the 


thing it was made to do? The 
only way to teli is—to try it. 


Young too; | 
she didn’t look like much more than a kid | 


The need for rigorous testing 
is particularly marked in the 
making of an automobile motor. 
For here is a piece of machinery 
that must give a service never 
before asked of any mechanical 
contrivance. 


Men will depend on it. It must be 
the motive power of a wonderful ma- 
chine, that will carry them wherever 
they want to go. On business or pleas- 
ure. On tours far away from repair 
shops. On urgent errands that require 
haste. 





The tests given Chalmers motors are 
second to none for severity or duration. 


Each Chalmers motor is tested un- 
der load for ten hours at speeds varying 
from 800 to 1400 revolutions per min- 
ute. In this test the motor does work 
equivalent to pulling a fully equipped 
touring car, with five passengers, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. 


After this each motor is tested on a 
dynamometer, an instrument which reg- 
isters its horse power. Each Chalmers 
motor must deliver its full rated horse 
power before the inspectors will O. K, it. 


Later the motor receives another 
thorough try-out in the “chassis test”’- 
actual road work or its equivalent. 


You will be interested in the book we 
have prepared on “The Story of the 
Chalmers Car.” Send for it on the 
coupon today. 


| “Thirty-Six” . - $1950 
= Six,” 2, 4, or 5 passenger ° $2400 
“ Six,” 7 passenger . $2600 


(Fully Equipped) 





This monogram on the radiator stands 
for all you can ask in a motor car 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 





Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car 
and complete information regarding 
the Chalmers 1913 cars 


Name 


Address 
| S.E.P. 7 
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“Waiter, some 


Post Toasties, and 
be quick about it.” 


You never see chil- 
dren play when they're 
not feeling well. 


And how often 
they're sick when fed 
heavy, indigestible 
things. 


Feed Children 


Post 
Toasties 


as often as they want 
them— 


Then note how 
well they are —and 
how much they feel 
like playing. 


They'll eat Post 
Toasties, the crisp, 
delicately browned, 
sweet bits of corn, 
three times a day — 
if you let “ern —for 


“‘The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lid. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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| her? I don’t want to be messed up with it. | 


It’s goin’ to kick up one of these scandals, 
ain’t it?” 
Steve looked round at me with that 


| funny shine in them lazy eyes of his. 


“It'll sort of put a crimp in Cora Anita 
Millidge, won’t it?” he says. “It'll be 
real comical to watch her.” 

If he could see anything comical in it I 
couldn't. 

“But what are we goin’ to do with it?” 
Isays. “If I had my way I'd just turn ’em 
loose and let ‘em scrap it out; but we 
can’t. Ain’t you got any ideas?” 

He didn’t tell me. What he done was to 


| go in and pick up some of her truck for her, 


because the whistle was blowin’. The baby 
started frettin’ when we'd got on the train, 
and he took it away from her and begun 
walkin’ up and down with it, tippin’ it 
over against his shoulder and pattin’ its 
back for it, just as if he’d raised up a whole 
big family of "em. I hoped it would light 
in and squall. It seemed as if I had a 
grudge against the whole layout. But it 
didn’t; it just settled right down and went 
to sleep. I guess its mother had been 
pretty much tuckered out most likely, be- 
cause she was asleep, too, by then, with her 
head leanin’ back against the cushions. 
Steve come over and set down alongside 
of me, real gentle. 

“Billy,” he Says to me, “don’t it strike 
you that if you ever had one of these of 
your own it would come pretty near takin’ 
all the cussedness out of you? Do you 
reckon you'd relish hellin’ round any more 
after you'd ever felt one of these breathin’ 
warm against your neck? And wouldn't 
the woman that had give it to you be pretty 
near as solemn to you as if she was some 
kind of a religion? Honest, Billy, how do 
they do it?” 

If he expected me to tell him he got left. 
I was lookin’ out of the window and tryin’ 
to think; but I couldn’t. Neither one 
of us couldn’t. We hadn’t thought of a 
blessed thing when we got to Lusk. It’s 
just as well we didn’t, because it couldn't 
have turned out that way. It don't hardly 
ever pay a man, does it, to worry about 
what he’s goin’ to do till the time comes to 
do it? That’s the way it was this time. 

After we'd helped her off the train Steve 
told me to take her over to the hotel and 
see she got her supper, while he’d go and 
prospect round some. It wasn’t but a lit- 
tle bit till he come back again and called 
me out. It was worryin’ him—I could see 
that. 

“Billy,” he says, “we're up against it. 
They’ve lit out!” 








Thousands Keep Their 
Feet Dry Without Rubbers 


They've found that heavy, clumsy, 
hot, feet-drawing overshoes are un- 
necessary when their shoes are treated 
with Dri-Foot. 

One thorough application and the 
shoes are waterproofed for their life 
Water cannot get through soles, up- 
pers or seams because Dri-Foot fills 
the pores in the leather. 


21-FODT 


Waterproofing 





greasy: doesn't interfere with shining nor 


olor the leather Keeping leather soft 


and pliable alway Dri-Foot makes shoes 











You can waterproof your shoes with Dri-Foot wit! 
tr ible and at trifling expense at about the cost | mh 
hine. Then forget the weather just as you forme 


ot your rubbers when you wanted them most Dri-F oot 





quips your shoes with the “rubbe! you can t torg 


On sale at shoe stores, 25c 


Dealers who haven't Dri-Foot can get it from 
any one of these well-known wholesalers: 
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straight in and tell her. There ain't any 
other way. You come in with me.” 

I did hate to do it, with her waitin’ there, 
anxious and pleased both at once; but 
can’t you see it had to be done? | went at 
it the only way I could. 

“Say, excuse me,” I says to her, “‘but I 
wish you'd tell me somethin’. That man 
ain't been good to you, has he?”’ 

You'd have thought I'd said somethin’ 
she didn’t like by the way she stiffened up 
and looked at me. It didn’t last but a 
minute though; I guess she was too tired 
out to keep it up—she just seemed to sort 
of wilt. 

“Terry has been careless,”’ she says real 
soft, “but he’s my husband!"’ That's what 
she said. Can you understand that? I 
expect you’d say it was real noble in her; 
but it made me hot. 

“He just went off and left you and the 
baby, didn’t he?” says I. “Just left you 
to rustle round for yourself, or else take 
chances on huntin’ him up and mebbe 
findin’ him with some other woman. If he 
was mine I’d just let him go.” 






Send for Our Test Tag and convince 


yourself that Dri-Foot will do all we claim. 


Fitz Chemical Company 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Carey Roofing on the John Deere Plow Works, Moline, Ill. -the Largest Plow Works in the World 


Before you select any 


Roofing—face facts 


OU want no uncertainty about your Roofing. It 
must give certain protection and /asting protection. 
And it must give these two things economically and 


under severest conditions. 


Carey Roofing has been proven. 


It covers large, 


prominent factories, foundries and other buildings 
throughout the country—you can personally investigate 
some of these 15, 20 and 25 year old Carey Roofs, in 


your Vicinity. 

One of the largest roof 
factory pictured above. 
adapted for both flat and 
these buildings. 


‘The sure and permanent service 
of this Roofing is explained by its 
self-protecting construction. A 
live and flexible heavy body of 
asphalt cement is laid on a strong 
woolen felt foundation. This 
cement body is protected above by 
a layer of strong Calcutta Burlap, 
giving great tensile strength, which 
is covered by a solid layer of pre- 
serving asphalt compound. 

‘These layers are all pressed in- 
to one solid piece at the factory. 
Carey Roofing, therefore, is always 


All interested in roofing, 
“Facing the Facts About Roofing.” Thi 


roofing as well as a complete description and tie 
Every architect, contractor, building owner, and agent 


Cement Roofing. 


areas ever covered is on the 
Carey Roofing is perfectly 
steep surfaces, as shown on 


uniform and exactly “‘up to speci- 
fications’ when laid on roof. 

A final protection to the laid 
sheets of roofing is furnished by 
the Carey Patent Lap. This ex- 
clusive feature of this roofing is 
an extension of the Burlap layer 
out along the edge of each sheet 
of roofing. After the sheets have 
been laid, over-lapped and nailed 
down, this Lap is sealed down 
over the nails and joins, making 
one solid sheet. There are no 
seams or exposed nails. 


either now or in e Setar, should send for our booklet 


is book es facts about other types of 
ormation about Cares t re lexible 


will be interested in this book of facts. It will be sent p ptly with g 


sample of the roofing. Write today. 
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| hard and still. 


EVENING POST 


Yes—of course it was raw. 
help it, no matter how sorry I was. I cer- 
tainly was sorry. She went whiter than 
ever, lookin’ at me like a hurt animal. 

“Let him go!” says she. 
woman? That isn’t true. 
Tell me what you mean.” 

So I up and told her the facts—the way 
we knew ’em. I reckoned she was goin’ to 
take it terrible hard; but them little, quiet 
ones can certainly fool you bad sometimes. 
This one fooled me. 
once till I was through; and then all she 
done was to start wrappin’ the baby up and 
gatherin’ her traps together. 

“Can you find out for me the way he 
went?” she says. “‘I must go after him. 
Will one of you help me?” 

We didn’t try to argue her out of it. It 
wouldn’t have been a speck of use. 

“Oh, well,” says I, “if that’s the way 
you feel about it m 

And then Steve went after a rig over at 
the livery and I went out to the telephone. 
What I wanted to do was to spread the 
news round over the country south so far 
as I could reach, so the boys could be 
watchin’ out some and mebbe head him 
off. They was real interested when I told 
‘em. The Moriarty lad was goin’ to be 
right lucky if he got by. So we bundled the 
little woman into the buggy and struck 
out. 

I dare you to guess who we run into on 
the trail just before we hit the townsite. It 
was Cora Anita Millidge. No, it wasn’t, 
neither; it was Mrs. Sam Millidge. She 
was headed back toward town, with the 
genteel all wore off of her. 
tainly one mad woman. We could see it 
on her even in the moonlight, before any- 
body had said a word. I was the one that 
said the first thing. I'd started the little 


Terry wouldn't! 


I couldn’t | 


“Some other | 


She never even peeped | 


She was cer- | 


old excursion with some plain talk and I 


just kept it up. 
“Mrs. Millidge,” I says to her, 
good thing we come across you, mebbe, 


“it’s a 


because we’ve got Honorable George Price | 


Oakes’ 
Moriarty’s her real name.” 

‘Indeed !”’ says she—just that one word, 
but it was as good asa million cold and 
‘Indeed!”” She couldn’t 
have said it any plainer if she’d tried. And 
then, in a minute: ‘Billy, get down and 
come over here.”” And when I'd done it 


wife along with us here—only 


she moved her horses up a little, to where | 


the others couldn't hear. 

“Billy,” says she, “I reckon you're fol- 
lowin’ him—are you? Is that what you're 
doin’? Yes—well! That man has made a 
fool out of me. I might as well tell you, 
because you'll be bound to find it out.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” says I; “we know it 
already?” 

“Fudge!” says she. That ain’t such a 
terrible word, but it had a real good old- 
fashioned sound to it the way she said it. 


“Fudge! You don’t know half of it. He's 


got my money with him.” 

“Oh, murder!”’ I says. ‘ 
You don’t mean to say — 
t—don’t it?” 

“All but a mighty little,” says she. “I 
was to meet him down here. I expect 
you've heard. He didn’t keep his appoint- 
ment. 
for me.” I could see her catch her under 
lip in between her teeth and chew on it for 
a while. “Billy,” she says, “I’m going to 
take that woman and her baby with me. 
I'll take ’em over to the old ranch and wait 
for you there. You and Steve go on and 
get him. Understand me—get him! You 


‘All your money? 
That explains 


He went right on without waiting | 


two keep on right after him till you get | 


him—if he’s in the country. 


I reckon he | 
| is. He’s fooled himself with the route he | 


took. He won't get through over those | 


bad trails below. You can catch him if you 
hurry. And bring him over to the ranch 
when you gethim. Now give me the woman 
and the baby, and go—and don’t you 
come back till you’ve got him!” 

Well, that’s what we done. The little 
woman never balked a mite; she just 
climbed in with the other one, meek as a 
lamb. You put ’em in a pinch like that, 
and don’t it beat you how they can under- 
stand each other! If you don’t see ’em 


| start to pullin’ hair you know you're all 


right. When we got her changed over me 


and Steve lit out. 


It wasn’t a speck of trouble followin’ his 


| trail. The ee had helped a heap. 


Half a dozen places we heard of him goin’ 
by, and we could judge we was catchin’ up 
with .him considerable on account of the 
stretches of sand and rough places. He 
hadn’t knew how to get round ’em and we 
did. If we had any luck at all we was liable 
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Half-size — Bureau Tattoo, $4.50 


The Surprising Fact 
About These Clocks 


When you see the grace- 
ful designs and rich finishes 
of these clocks, you will 
be surprised to learn that 
they are alarm clocks. 


Because most people 
think of an alarm clock as 
a “‘tin-pan”’ affair. 

But the Junior Tattoo 
Family clocks are beautiful 
as well as useful. They do 
everything that alarm clocks 
are expected to do—and in 
addition they are an orna- 
ment to the room and a 
pleasure to the eye. 


Junior TATT co 


NEW HAVEN 


Famity 
Alarm Clocks Beautiful 


They are just as reliable as 
they are good-looking. They 
get you up promptly and un- 
failingly. Every twenty seconds 
for five minutes the alarm re- 
peats its tuneful call, unless you 
turn the silent switch. 


Prices $1.75 to $4.50 


Ask any jeweler to show you the 
Junior Tattoo Family alarm clocks. 
There are nine patterns—all different. 
A style for every taste—a design for 
every purpose, 

If you cannot conveniently buy them 
in your town, we will ship prepaid upon 
receipt of price and jeweler’s name. 

Write for Booklet picturing the style 
of the Junior Tattoo Family clocks in 
rich gold finish, satin silver, French 
bronze, solid mahogany, golden oak, 
old brass, gunmetal, leather and nickel. 


THE aes AVEN 
AVEN UONN. 
cook Hamilton Street 


1817. Makers of clocks for ail J 
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| The Cromwell, our latest pattern, 
| | is one in which the smallest detail 

has been carefully studied. The 

; © result is a design of sturdy sim- 

i plicity, with such an even dis- 

4 | tribution of the metal that the 

| + strength and weight come just 

, | in the nght place. This new 

7 4 | = design in 

} ’ - 


1 t ) 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
; § . that Wears” 


is finished bright.| It costs no more than 
any of our other patterns and like them 
is sold with an unqualihed guarantee that 
is backed by the actual test of 65 years. 


eres 





Sold by leading dealers, Send for 
illustrated catalogue “W 90." 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co 
t Meriden, Conn. 


New Your« CHicaco Sawn Prawctsce 
Hawitrox, CaNapa 


The World's Largest Makers 
, { of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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| to come up with him a good bit before he'd | 


hit the railroad below. 

We did, too, quicker than we figured, 
| because here after a while we met one of the 
| boys comin’ up to meet us. The machine 
| wasn’t only but about a mile below, he told 

us, layin’ over on its side in a draw, where 
they’d tried to climb up a steep bank. That 
suited us clear down to the ground. We 
swung out of the trail and circled round 
where he was and come up on him from 
below, so he wouldn’t suspicion we'd been 
trailin’ him. 

When we showed ourselves in the buggy, 
up on top of the bank, he was certainly glad 
to see us. We'd figured he would be. He 
just dropped the pole and come at us 
a-runnin’. 

“Gentlemen!” he says, all out of breath 
and shakin’. ‘‘Gentlemen, I’ve had a most 
unfortunate accident. It’s absolutely 
necessary for me to reach Hartville at the 
first possible moment—absolutely neces- 
sary, gentlemen. I want you to turn back 
and take me there. I'll pay any reasonable 
price—any price at all.” 

“Don’t mention it,” says Steve. “We'd 
just assoon. You climb right onin.” And 
then we started off with him. 

It must have been two o'clock in the 
mornin’ by the time we wound up at the 
Millidge ranch and Steve pulled the horses 
down. We'd been keepin’ as still as the 
other lad; but now Steve spoke up. 

“We'll get out here and get warm some,” 
he says short; and he started to climb out. 
It brought the Oakes man round with a 
jerk, tryin’ to catch hold of Steve's arm. 

““No—no!” he says. “Positively no! 
We must go on. It’s imperative. We 
won't stop.” 

“We'll get out here and get warm,” says 
Steve again. Real firm he said it, too, if 
you knew Steve's voice. “‘Come,”’ he says; 
“get down.” 

I guess George Price must have suspi- 
cioned somethin’ then, because he com- 
menced swearin’ again. It was nasty 
swearin’—the sort that real good friends 
don’t use on each other; but it didn’t last 
long, on account of Steve reachin’ up and 
gettin’ hold of him, with me helpin’ from 
behind. And then, when he was down on 
the ground, he started to run, makin’ for 
the cottonwoods along the creek—and us 
after him. 

You'd have been amused, most likely, to 
seehim. He wasn’t much ofarunner, but he 
fetched the bank of the creek in a minute 
and started across, hoppin’ from one stone to 
the next as if he didn’t want to get his feet 
wet; and then, out in the middle, he give 
an extra big hop to reach a big, flat white 
stone he saw layin’ there, landin’ right 
square on it—only it went back on him 
bad! It wasn’t nothin’ but a patch of 
moonlight shinin’ down onthe water through 
the trees, right over the deep hole where the 
spring comes up. It’s clean up to your 
neck there—and cold! I reckon I ought to 
know, because one of Sam's Hereford bulls 
had run me in there once and held me for a 
quarter of an hour. And there was this 
great big fat man gone clean down out of 
sight in it, with nothin’ showin’ but a mess 
of foam. 

We fished him out after a bit and stood 
him up on his feet, with one of us holdin’ 
on to each side of him, steadyin’ him while 
he was coughin’ the water up out of him 

“Come, now,” says Steve, “we'll go in 
and get warmed up.” 

You don't have to believe me, but it 
certainly was a warmin’ he got! The 
widow was there waitin’, settin’ beside the 
table with a lamp burnin’; and you could 
tell the minute you looked at her that she 
hadn't been strivin’ just exactly to calm 
herself down none while she was waitin’ 
I’d say she’d been workin’ herself up 
And that wasn’t the worst of it. Three or 
four of the boys was there, too, settin’ 
round. I guess mebbe she'd asked ‘em 
to come over for the finish. It didn’t 
please the Oakes man a mite to see ‘em all 
there. Just as soon as we got him inside the 
door he stopped dead still, shakin’ with 
the cold, and with the water runnin’ down 
off of him on to the floor. Then’s when he 
showed the real yellow streak in him. He 
give one swift, scared look round at all 
the faces; then he just sagged down on the 
floor, with his fat back up against the wall, 
and set there, soggy and chatterin’. He 
didn’t try to say a word. 

She did though! No, sir; I ain’t goin’ 
to try to tell you what it was she said. I 
couldn’t. She sure did use up some English 
on him before she got through, and every 
blessed word of it was the sort you hear 
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“Nearly a Quarter-Century of Leadership” 


For nearly a Quarter-Century the Stevens-Durvea 
has originated, and put into successful practice, the most 
important, vital and most imitated mechanical principles 
in the fine motor-car of today. 


And now, having been the leader in establishing 
these principles, the Stevens-Duryea has brought out the 
new Model C-Six, an entirely new car with a still further 
advancement of these fundamentals. At the same time 
it assumes 


A New Leadership 


The result of which is to give the motorist the greatest 
possible enjoyment of his motoring, and pride in his car. 











This means first, the maximum of active power 
delivered to the rear wheels, power-loss being reduced to the 
minimum by the Three-Point Support of the Unit Power Plant 
Wheel-power is what you want—not wasted engine-power It 
means going more miles a day, more easily than was ever possibl 


before in any car ol any power. 


This means next, the new quietness and smooth- 
running, which have been obtained by an infinite number of 
improvements in design and manufacture. The Model C-Six is by 


far the quietest car we have ever seen. 


The new motoring enjoyment is also due to the entire 
ease with which the motorist rests in the car. A new design of 
springs dampens the recoil. The Three-Point Support prevents the 
lurching of the engine from being communicated to the passengers, 
who rest in an easy position in a wealth of depth of upholstery 


Che patented rear seat of the tonneau is entirely adjustable. There 


is plenty of room and the doors are wide. The rail of the car is 
upholstered for the entire length, The windshield thoroughly 
ventilates the driver's compartment, and the top, when up, attaches 
firmly to it—no rattle or noise. Equipment is complete. Control 
is easy, and precision instruments are within easy reach, and are 


distinctly separated so as not to confuse the driver. 


The new idea of beauty creates, for the first time, one 
true and artistic unit out of all the exterior elements of the car, with 
yraceful lines flowing from the radiator to the rear of the car. This 
is a distinctive and beautiful style, and so correct and sound that 


it will compel admiration for a long time to come. 


In the new Model C-Six the motorist is constantly in a position 


of rest and free from care or strain. He can go about his motoring 


ht car the handsome t, most 


feeling that he is in just th 


rig 


advanced, latest and best creation. in the motor-car world 


$4500 to $5950 — Ope ind | sed Bodies, two to seven pass« 


\} ] 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 
“Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 
Model C-Six 


Seven Passengers 
$4750 


Y _A ft 
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over; solid, juicy and with all their 
delicious natura! flavor retained 


Combela. 


And we put them up the same day. Their 
fine natural color and aroma and their 
valuable food properties are 
completely by our method. 


them with crisp celery, fresh creamery but- 
ter, and delicate seasoning in a combina- 
tion that is the best-liked soup in America. 


Order it by the dozen at least. 
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10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chickea Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
sour Pfui states (Okra) Pepper Pot oN 
Clam Bouillon _Printanier ar ® ) (0) 
ogee — Clam Chowder Tomate 4om, a } 
spray Consomme Tomato-Okra hee 
Deserves its world-wide Vegetable D 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Tomatoes fresh from the fields— 


IPENED in full sun-light, and 


on the vines; evenly red all 



















its best—that’s what we use for 


TOMATO 


OUP 





reserved 


e blend 


Even a 
case at a time is not too many. 
And you will say so, too. 


21 kinds 





Look for the red-and-white label 
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out round the cow country, where there’s | 
always a big mess of things that ain’t suitin’ 
ou. Her fittle genteel spell hadn’t made 
er forget a single word. My soul! I 
believe she let him have ’em all—every last 
one she knowed 
“Now,” she says, along toward the last, 
“‘you’ve got my money on you. Dig it 
out! Put it right out here on the table 
where I can count it—and you be quick 
about it!’”’ He never made a move though. 
I guess he couldn’t. He just kept perfectly 
stll and blinked. 

“Boys!” she says sharp, and then we 
hoisted him up out of the puddle he was 
settin’ in and went through him. Money? 
He had it every place —rolls of it clamped 
round his fat middle with a belt, and wads of 
it in his pockets, and thick bunches of it 
sewed up inside the linin’ of his clothes 
pretty near everywhere you'd look. There 
must have been half a peck of it piled up 
on the table. I reckon we got it all, with 
rippin’ his clothes open and huntin’ through 


him, and Mrs. Sam Millidge settin’ there | ' 


and countin’ it up. Horrible grim, she was, 
in her looks. If she’d changed gettin’ to 
be Cora Anita she’d changed a sight more | 
gettin’ to be Mrs. Sam again. 

“That’s mine!” she snaps by-and-by, 
puttin’ a stack of the money off to one 
side. ‘I don’t know whose the rest of it is. 
It’s a cinch it ain’t yours. It’s a cinch you 
never come by a cent honest in your life! 
You’ve sneaked it away from somebody. | 
I don’t know whose it is, but I know who 
I'm goin’ to give it to!” She went to the | 
door of the next room and opened it. “‘Come 
out here a minute,” she says. And there 
come the little jenny wren of a woman 
with her baby! 

It needed just that to put the last touch 
to Honorable George Price Oakes; it 
fetched the first sound out of him he’d made 
since he come in. He groaned—put his fat 
hands up across his fat face and give a 
great, big, deep, fat, sufferin’ groan. 

‘Maggie!” he says. It seemed as if it 
was a kind of an off day for George Price, 
didn’t it? 

““Maggie!"”" says the widow, mockin’ 
him. “If you was mine I’d Maggie you, 
you cur!” She scooped up the rest of the 
money in her hands and went over to where 
Maggie was standin’. “‘Here,” she says; 
“you take this and keep it till we see what 
we’re goin’ to do with it. 
take that man outside. I don’t care what 
you do with him; you can put him in the | 
creek and keep him there if you want to! 
He’s all yours. Just get him out of here.” 

Mebbe we might have—but we didn’t. 
Did you ever see a little scrap of a wren 
go at a cat that was prowlin’ round her 
nest? Nothin’ but a pinch of feathers, the 
wren ain’t; but don’t she make a fuss? 
That’s just the very way Maggie come at 
us— whee! 

“Don’t you dare!” she screams at us. 
She'd flew clean across the room and was 
standin’ in front of him, facin’ round at us. 
“Don’t you dare! You lay so much as a 
finger on Terry and I'll scratch your eyes | 
out—I will! He’s mine! I don’t care | 
what he’s done or what you say about him; 
he’s mine! Don’t you dare touch him! | 
You can have your dirty money if you 
want it, but you just let Terry alone!” 
My word, but she was ruffled up! 

Watchin’ Mrs. Sam was what tickled me 
most though. It would you too. 

“Well!” she says. ‘Well, my living 
soul and body!”” She snapped her mouth | 
shut tight and stood for as much as a | 
minute, pattin’ her foot on the floor and 
scowlin’ at ‘em. ‘“‘Humph!” she says. 
“Humph!” Just that. And then she | 
waved her hand over at us, plumb disgusted. 

“You boys clear out!”’ she says to us. 
“T’ll take care of this myself. Get out!” 
And we drilled out and left ’em there with 
her. 

It was away along in the middle of the 
mornin’ before Steve and me hit Lusk 
again. I sure was tired. Cross, too, with 
tryin’ to doze some with my head bumpin’ 
against the side of the buggy and wakin’ 
up every little bit to catch sight of Steve, 
out of the corner of my eye, settin’ there 
and grinnin’. I judged that joke was goin’ 
to last him a long time. 

“Billy,” he says to me when we'd | 
crawled out at the stable. “Say, Billy, 


| what’ll you take for your town lot? I'll 


swap you a good drink for it.” 

That's what I told you a while ago—if 
you keep a thing long enough you can 
always get rid of it someway. I figured 
I’d made a real good trade, too, because I 
certainly did need that drink! 


And you boys | - 
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The Kremlin Coat 


A beautiful Wooltex design 
at the moderate price of $25 
Phis coat, like every Wox 


made for the woman who seeks to dress 


tex garment, has been 
fashionably 


and yet avoid extravagance in style or in expenditure. 
For the woman who appreciates refinement in 
style and superior quality of material and tailoring. 
For the woman of dignified position in her com- 
munity —the wife of the banker or the minister — 
the woman in b teacher 
the mother who would set an example of modest, 
for the 
low the example of such mothers. 


isiness the school 
good taste to her growing daughters; 
daughters who fc 

To many women of this type everywhere, 
Wooltex has come to be the cherished standard in 
tailored garments. 

Wooltex garments are quality garments for 
women of quality. 

High grade, yet at moderate prices. 

It is our absolute certainty of their quality that 
enables us to give the exceptional guarantee of two 
full seasons’ satisfactory service to every purchaser 
of a Wooltex garment. 

Youcaninform yourselfreliably on the new season’ s 
fashions if you will write to The H. Black Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the new Wooltex Book, “The 
StylesComing In."” You can see the beautiful W ool- 
tex coats, suits, and skirts for fall in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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A French Finish 


IHE following story is told of J. K. 

Gowdy, of Rushville, Indiana, ex- 
consul-general to Paris. By reason of 
heroic efforts in the 1896 campaign for 
McKinley, according to this story, he had 
a preélection promise from Mark Hanna 
that whatever Gowdy wanted, in case he 
did his share, Gowdy should have. 

Gowdy did his share and decided, it 
appears, that he would like to be consul- 
general for the United States to Paris. He 
mentioned this to Hanna. Hanna sought 
to dissuade him, for Gowdy was a rural 

politician and not a bit like an embryo 
ama to Paris. Gowdy insisted. 
Finally they put the case up to McKinley. 

““Gowdy,” said McKinley, “I appreciate 
what you have done, and of course I want 
to make good whatever promise was made 
to you, but think this over. You don't 
want to go to Paris. You'd better take 
something else equally good. Why, you 
don’t even know French, and a consul- 
general to Paris should speak French.” 

“If that’s all there is to it,”’ said Gowdy, 
“T can learn French. I want that job. 
My wife has set her heart on it. I'll study 
French.” And he went away. 

A short time later Gowdy returned to the 
White House. He was all spruced up, had 
his celebrated paint-brush whiskers trimmed 
and wore a new suit of clothes. 

As he came in President McKinley asked 
him: “How are you getting along with 
your study of French, Gowdy?" 

“Haven't begun that yet, Gowdy 
answered. “I’m studying English now.” 

And Gowdy got the job and was consul- 
general at Paris for eight years. 


Saving Bill 


(OM McNEAL, the Kansas philosopher, 

tells a story of an intensely religious 
Kentucky mountaineer who believed that 
salvation was to be obtained only through 
immersion. He had a neighbor who didn't 
agree with him and they had many argu- 
ments on the subject. Finally the upholder 
of immersion told his wife he thought it 
his duty to go over and save the unregener- 
ate neighbor. Two hours later he returned, 
and this is what he told his wife: 

“I says to him, says I: ‘Bill, you hard- 
headed and pertinacious sinner, do you 
acknowledge they hain’t no such thing as 
bein’ saved without bein’ dipped?’ An’ he 
brustles up an’ says: ‘I don’t acknowledge 
nuthin’ of the kind.’ An’ then I says to 
him: ‘Bill, I've come over here to save 
you-all’s contrary an’ obdurate soul, which 
is in the gall of bitterness an’ the bonds of 
iniquity, an’ I'm goin’ todoit. Air you-all 
willin’ to be dipped?’ 

“*Not on your triflin’, misguided life!’ 
he says. ‘Then,’ says I, ‘peel your 
wammus, Bill, fur this here thing has got 
to be settled now. 

“Well, Bill he peeled his wammus quick 
enough, fur I'll say fur him he ain’t lackin’ 
in courage to stand up and fight fur a bad 
cause. We fit, I shed say, fur half an hour 
and tore up considerable sod. Fur a spell 
it was nip an’ tuck between the forces of 
the Lord an’ them of Armageddon, but 
I finally managed to git my thumb inter 
Bill’s eye and I says, says I: ‘Bill, air 
you-all willin’ to acknowledge that dippin’ 
air essential to salvation, or must I gouge 
out this here eye of yourn?’ 

Bill didn’t say nuthin’ fur a minnit 
an’ I shoved my thumb in a little furder. 
Presently he couldn't stand it no longer an’ 
he up an’ yells: ‘Dippin’ goes with me, 
Lige! Take your thumb outer my eye!’ 

“*Will you-all be dipped?’ I asked him. 
He hesitates an’ I shoves my thumb in agin 
an’ then he yells: ‘I will!’ An’ so I let him 
up. An’ now I’m goin’ fur the parson an’ 
take Bill down to the hole in the crick, fur 
when I’ve saved a miserable sinner I don’t 
take no chances on his gittin’ away.” 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Beard Versus Brains 


OL. T. DONNELLY BENNETT, of 

Elberton, Georgia, by some special dis- 
pensation of Georgia law was a lawyer 
and practicing when he was seventeen. 
His first case was as assistant to the dis- 
trict attorney in the prosecution of a man 
accused of murder. 

The defendant had for his lawyer an 
elderly and dignified member of the bar, 
who wore a long, flowing, voluminous 
beard. The bearded lawyer resented the in- 
terference of the youthful Bennett and con- 
stantly referred to him as * this beardless 
youth from South Carolina. 

Bennett took it all in good part until the 
other lawyer began to rub it in. Then he 
arose and said: 

“May it please Your Honor, during my 
somewhat brief experience at the bar I have 
had the pleasure of reading after such dis- 
tinguished law writers as Blackstone, Coke 
and Littleton, and if I rightfully interpret 
them it takes brains and not beard to make 
a lawyer. 

“However if these distinguished law 
writers be mistaken and the gentleman who 
appears for the defense is correct, I take 
great pleasure in here and now nominating 
him for Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as he has so much 
beard and so little brains that he is em- 
inently qualified to fill that high position.” 


Witnesses to Waste 


MAN was accused 
contrary to the 


of selling liquor 
law in a small town 
in Kansas. He was guilty and wanted to 
plead guilty, but his lawyer told him to 
plead not guilty and to deny everything. 

They put the bootlegger on the stand. 
“You are the defendant in this case, are 
you not?” the prosecuting lawyer began. 

“T am not.” 

“Ts your name Dennis McGuffin?” 

“It is not.” 

“Did you on the fourth day of July 

“T did not.” 

“Wait until I finish my question.” 

“What's the use waitin’ when I know 
what the answer is?” 

The court admonished: 

“Don’t answer, Mr. McGuffin, until the 
county attorney has finished his que stion. 

‘All right, judge; let him fire away. 

“Did you, Mr. McGuffin, on the fourth 
day of July, sell twelve bottles of beer?” 

“I did not. How could I sell twelve 
bottles when I only took down ten bottles 
and I brought back two of them with me 
when I came home?” 

“That will be sufficient,”’ said the judge. 
, ‘The fine is one hundred dollars.” 

“Hold on, judge!’ shouted McGuffin. 

“Ain’ t I goin’ to have any trial?’ 

“Why, Mr. McGuffin,” said the judge, 
“you have already testified to your own 
guilt.” 

“That may be true, Your Honor,” said 
McGuffin excitedly, “but I want to call 
your attention to this fine array of witnesses 
who are present to testify that I didn’t 
sell a single drop. 1 propose to prove 
my own innocence, Your Honor, notwith- 
standin’ what I may have swore to, by the 
preponderance of evidence. 


A Dull Dog 


HERE is a very sweet girl in a Kansas 
town who stutters dreadfully. One 
night not long ago when her beau was 
leaving, she accompanied him to the porch 
and said: ~ George, are you coming again 
next S-s-s-s-s 
The dog was on the porch. After George 
was half a mile down the road, with the 
dog gaining on him atevery leap, itoccurred 
to him that possibly the young lady had 
intended to say “Sunday” instead of 
“Seize him”: but it didn’t occur to the dog 
for as much as a mile or so beyond that. 
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This Tailor Shop Has Brains, 
Eyes And Fingers. 


This tailor shop thinks—sees—feels. This 
tailor shop banishes the “power knife.” 

This tailor shop Aand-drafts each gar- | 
ment singly, hand-cuts it separately, § 
hand- shapes and hand-needles it in- 
dividually to personalize one man—you, 
the wearer. This tailor shop style- 
electrifies your clothes and makes them § 
the breathing, pulsing, vibrant, twin-in- § 
cloth of you. r 


Kghn-Tarored~Clothes 


$20 10945 : 

. 

¢ 

outline the curve of your chest, the arch of your waist, the ; 
poise of your shoulders, the slope of your back, the character f 


and characteristics that make for and make up your individu- 
ality — the magnetism of the man. 


a Ae ee 


and order your Autumn Suit or Overcoat from his range of 


over 500 rare patternings. Our seal pictured below is in his 


window and on our label. It guarantees our tailoring, 


ee a 


as though bond-backed. If you don't know our Representa- 


tive in your town, write to us for his name and the Autumn 


Edition of “The Drift of Fashion,” 
print. Simply address 


the famous tailor-shop-in 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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No more idle walt desks 


OW many half-time desks in your office—desks and machines standing idle 
while the stenographers are somewhere else simply taking notes or getting ready to 


write your letters? 
Did you ever figure up the * 
full price for 


half-time ’”’ 


-the half-time desk room you pay full rent on! 


girls you pay full wages—the half-time typewriters you pay 


? Can your business stamd this half-time 


production at full expense, when there is a way to make stenographer, desk and machine froduce every 


minute of the day? 


But even more important than your typist’s time —large as the saving totals day by day —is your time, the 


time of the high-priced man. 


When you dictate vow, you must wait for your stenographer to come with book and pencil. 
adjust the speed of your speech to her ability to take it down. 


You must 
Often you must wait for her to catch up. Your 


whole day’s work is measured, not by your capacity, but by the capacity of your stenographer. 


Dictate to the Dictaphone 


and put an end to wasting, tothe long hours of getting ready. 
Your typist begins work at Aer desk practically as soon as you 
Your first letter dictated, she starts transcribing it, 
and from then on a// day, no matter what you are doing, she is 
busy. 


do at yours. 


She turns out twice as many letters because she is at her 
machine twice as long. She does them faster and better because 
she does not need to strain her eyes looking back and forth 
from her book. She does not stop to decipher illegible notes. 
She simply copies fast and easily what you have talked into the 
Dictaphone — what the Dictaphone talks to her. 


Demonstration in your own office and on your ownwork. Reach for your telephone and call up ‘‘THE DICTAPHONE.’’ 
If you don’t find that name in the telephone book, write our nearest distributing branch 


sige pe ng — ey mee Company, General, Sole epee 138 Seems nee saig nt New York 


iH oon, Bulla Chi ve and, Dall " detroit, Hartford, Indianap 
hiladelphta Pintst ry? dant ite., Poland, Ure’, Re ocean eee anton, Se L. ¢, Spokane, Spr 


yourself that when it cuts y 
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You can dictate any time— get the idea out of your system 
while it is hot with enthusiasm — and you don’t have to stumble 
along at eighty words a minute. There is no speed limit to the 
Dictaphone. You can talk fast, naturally, energetically, two 
hundred words a minute if you wish— just as you would if the 
man you wrote to sat beside your desk. Result: 
formalities, but red-blooded letters that get results. 
Don’t worry about the cost of the Dictaphone. You can figure 
our correspondence expenses in half 
it is going to pay for itself in a very few months. 


not lifeless 
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THE BELLED BUZZARD | 


(Concluded from Page 5 





“Well, suh, that’s a funny thing,”’ said 
the constable. “Early this mornin’ Bris- 
tow’s oldest boy—that one they call 
Buddy—he heared a cowbell over in the 
swamp and so he went to look; Bristow’'s 
got ccws, as you know, and one or two of 
“em is belled. And he kept on followin’ 
after the sound of it till he got way down 
into the thickest part of them cypress 
slashes that’s near the middle there; and 
right there he run acrost it—-this body. 

“But, suh, squire, it wasn’t no cow at all. 
No, suh; it was a buzzard with a cowbell 
on his neck—that’s whut it was. Yes, suh; 
that there same old Belled Buzzard he’s 
come back agin and is hangin’ round. They 
tell me he ain’t been seen round here sence 
the year of the yellow fever—I don’t remem- 
ber myself, but that’s whut they tell me. 
The niggers over on the other side are right 
smartly worked up overit. They say—the 
niggers do—that when the Belled Buzzard 
comes it’s a sign of bad luck for somebody, 
shore!” 

The constable drove on, talking on, gar- 
rulous as a guinea-hen. The squire didn’t 
heed him. Hunched back in the buggy he 
harkened only to those busy inner voices 
filling his mind with thundering portents. 
Even so, his ear was first to catch above the 
rattle of the buggy wheels the faraway, 
faint tonk-tonk! They were about halfway 
to Bristow’s place then. He gave no sign, 
and it was perhaps half a minute before the 
constable heard it too. 

The constable jerked the horse to a 
standstill and craned his neck over his 
shoulder. 

“Well, by doctors!” he cried, “if there 
ain’t the old scoundrel now, right here 
behind us! I kin see him plain as day—he’s 
got an old cowbell hitched to his neck; 
and he’s shy a couple of feathers out of 
one wing. By doctors, that’s somethin’ you 
won't see every day! In all my born days 
1 ain’t never seen the beat of that!” 

Squire Gathers did not look; he only 
cowered back farther under the buggy-top. 
In the pleasing excitement of the moment 
his companion took no heed, though, of 
anything except the Belled Buzzard. 

“Is he followin’ us?”’ asked the squire 
in a curiously flat voice. 

““Which— him?” answered the constable, 
still stretching his neck. ‘“‘No, he’s gone 
now —gone off to the left—jest a-zoonin’, 
like he’d forgot somethin’.” 

And Bristow’s place was to the left! But 
there might still be time. To get the 
inquest over and the body underground 
those were the main things. Ordinarily 
humane in his treatment of stock, Squire 
Gathers urged the constable to greater 
speed. The horse was lathered and his 
sides heaved wearily as they pounded 
across the bridge over the creek which was 
the outlet to the swamp and emerged from 
a patch of woods in sight of Bristow’s farm 
buildings. 

The house was set on a little hill among 
cleared fields, and was in other respects 
much like the squire’s own house, except 
that it was smaller and not so well painted. 
There was a wide yard in front with shade 
trees and a lye-hopper and a well-box, and 
a paling fence with a stile in it instead of a 
gate. At the rear, behind a clutter of out- 
buildings—a barn, a smokehouse and a 
corncrib—was a little peach orchard; and 
flanking the house on the right there was a 
good-sized cowyard, empty of stock at this 
hour, with feeding racks ranged in a‘row 
against the fence. A two-year-old negro 
child, bareheaded and barefooted, and 
wearing but a single garment, was grubbing 
busily in the dirt under one of these 
feedracks. 

To the front fence a dozen or more riding 
horses were hitched, flicking their tails at 
the flies; and on the gallery men in their 
shirtsleeves were grouped. An old negro 
woman, with her head tied in a bandanna 
and a man’s old slouch hat perched upon 
the bandanna, peeped out from behind a 
corner. There were hound dogs wandering 
about, sniffing uneasily. 

Before the constable had the horse 
hitched the squire was out of the buggy and 


on his way up the footpath, going at a 
brisker step than the squire usually trav- 
eled. The men on the porch hailed him 
gravely and ceremoniously, as befitting an 
occasion of solemnity. Afterward some of 
them recalled the look in his eye; but at 
the moment they noted it—if they noted 
it at all—subconsciously. 

For all his haste the squire, as was also 
remembered later, was almost the last to 
enter the door; and before he did enter he 
halted and searched the flawless sky as 
though for signs of rain. Then he hurried 
on after the others, who clumped single file 
along a narrow little hall, the bare, uncar- 
peted floor creaking loudly under their 
heavy farm shoes, and entered a good-sized 
room that had in it, among other things, a 
high-piled feather bed and a cottage organ 
Bristow’s best room, now to be placed at 
the disposal of the law’s representatives for 
the inquest. The squire took the largest 
chair and drew it to the very center of the 
room, in front of a fireplace, where the grate 
was banked with withering asparagus ferns. 
The constable took his place formally at one 
side of the presiding official. The others 
sat or stood about where they could find 
room—all but six of them, whom the squire 
picked for his coroner’s jury, and who 
backed themselves against the wall. 

The squire showed haste. He drove the 
preliminaries forward with a sort of tremu- 
lous insistence. Bristow'’s wife brought 
a bucket of fresh drinking water and a 
gourd, and almost before she was out of the 
room and the door closed behind her the 
squire had sworn his jurors and was calling 
the first witness, who it seemed likely would 
also be the only witness—Bristow’s oldest 
boy. The boy wriggled in confusion as he 
sat on a cane-bottomed chair facing the old 
magistrate. All there, barring one or two, 
had heard his story a dozen times already, 
but now it was to be repeated under oath; 
and so they bent their heads, listening as 
though it were a brand-new tale. All eyes 
were on him; none were fastened on the 
squire as he, too, gravely bent his head, 
listening —listening. 

The witness began—but had no more 
than started when the squire gave a great, 
screeching howl and sprang from his chair 
and staggered backward, his eyes popped 
and the pouch under his chin quivering as 
though it had a separate life all its own. 
Startled, the constable made toward him 
and they struck together heavily and went 
down—both on all fours—right in front 
of the fireplace. 

The constable scrambled free and got 
upon his feet, in a squat of astonishment, 
with his head craned; but the squire stayed 
upon the floor, face downward, his feet 
flopping among the rustling asparagus 
greens—a picture of slavering animal fear. 
And now his gagging screech resolved itself 
into articulate speech. 

“I done it!” they made out his shrieked 
words. “I done it! 1 own up—l1 killed 
him! He aimed fur to break up my home 
and I tolled him off into Niggerwool and 
killed him! There’s a hole in his back if 
you'll look furit. I done it—oh, I done it 
and i’ll tell everything jest like it happened 
if you'll jest keep that thing away from me! 
Oh, my Lawdy! Don’t you hear it? It’s 
a-comin’ clos’ter and clos’ter—it’s a-comin’ 
after me! Keep it away " His voice 
gave out and he buried his head in his hands 
and rolled upon the gaudy carpet. 

And now they heard what he had heard 
first—they heard the tonk-tonk-tonk of a 
cowbell, coming near and nearer toward 
them along the hallway without. It was as 
though the sound floated along. There 
was no creak of footsteps upon the loose, 
bare boards—and the bell jangled faster 
than it would dangling from a cow’s neck 
The sound came right to the door and Squire 
Gathers wallowed among the chairlegs. 

The door swung open. In the doorway 
stood a negro child, barefooted and naked 
except for a single garment, eying them 
with serious, rolling eyes—and, with all the 
strength of his two puny arms, proudly but 
solemnly tolling a small rusty cowbell he 
had found in the cowyard. 
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Ifa‘ Bull” Durham 

smoker of bygone days should 

come back amid surroundings new and 

strange, how quickly he would recognize that 

homely, muslin sack—the sack that held so much 
solace for him 50 odd years ago the sack that sfi 
contains that sweet, pure, most fragrant tobacco 

just as Nature yrew it 


GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Within this plain, honest sack is a secret of “ Bull” 
Durham's amazing popularity—the reason why it has so 
long out-sold all other high-grade tobaccos combined. 

And the secret is simply this: 


Just the fine, full flavor of natural leaves from the fertile field 


of the sunny South—unadulterated, undoctored, unprocessed 
rhe legions of “ Bull"’ Durham smokers are proud of thi 
handy muslin sack They know that its economy means extr 
quality, where quality belongs in the tobacco itself 
hat’s why so many millions of men are content to pa 
all the fancy packages and fanciful claims ind en‘ the 
fragrant and soothing goodness of thi the smoke that my 
in the plain old sack See for uirself how good it 1 t the 
very first dealer's you wne te 
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broil 


The instant the switch plug is inserted the heat- 
ing coils glow cherry red. The interchangeable 
dishes (furnished with El Grillo) are used both above 
and below these glowing coils and neither operation 
detracts from the other. 

Take E! Grillo to the breakfast table—broil bacon 
or cutlets, or fry eggs or potatoes, or bake pan-cakes. 
In fact you can do all cooking operations with 
E] Grillo that do not call for an oven. Do them 
two at a time. 





At dinner time it may be used in the kitchen for 
heavier cooking operations. A steak? Surely! A 
genuine grilled steak such as can be cooked in no 
other way except with the glowing heat over the 
meat. This over-heat draws the juices up into the 
meat—nothing drips into the pan. A thick ten- 
derloin grilled to perfection in ten minutes or less. 
And at the same time potatoes are being browned 
or creamed in the pan over the coils. 








136 Liberty St., New York. 











other lamp socket devices that mean more comfort and F 
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UsE this glowing electric 


cooker wherever there are 
electric lights. 

Attaches to any socket. No 
fuss or bother—no adjust- 
ments—no tricks to learn. Just 
® a plain practical table range 
that any one can use, the same 
as they do any cooker, as soon 
as they see it. 


s—boils—fries—toasts 
any two operations al the same time 


You see you can produce a complete meal for 
two, done to delectation, right where served. 

Then, perhaps El! Grillo will appear next on the 
porch or other convenient place for the tea-time 
toast. Or its cheerful suggestiveness may serve to 
whet the appetite of the convalescent. The only 
limitation is that there must be an electric light socket 
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within a few feet. month 

All these operations can be effected with the in- Fall just 
terchangeable dishes provided with El Grillo. But th 
do not lose sight of the fact that El Grillo provides e same¢ 
a glowing heat over which you can use any ordinary electricit: 
cooking utensils of small size —the tea or coffee joys of |i 
pot —the double cereal cooker, etc. A 

El Grillo is made of pressed steel throughout, utumn 
nickel plated and highly polished, with always-cool —rememl 
ebonite handles on the dishes and is furnished com- 

more even 


plete with switch plug and cord. 

The heating element in El Grillo is guaranteed 
against burn outs for five years when used on the 
indicated voltage, and should it give out within 
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that period will be replaced by us without charge. oe 

Price complete $6.50, In Canada $8.50. More than three point cc 
thousand lighting companies and dealers in electrical appliances save you | 
throughout the U.S. and Canada handle our appliances, but mone wh} 
since E] Grillo is just now being introduced they may not have y 


it in stock. Inquire first. If they do not have it we will deliver 
to you, express prepaid, on receipt of price. { 
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An immersion heater thatis plunged Pot or Machine Style. Electric Disc Stove. Heats quick} E] Chafo Style 4 consists of a set of | Mission Style Electric Chofies Dish. Famous Electri J 
directly into the liquid to be heated. a ae EP 6 inch size attaches to any lghe special nickel- ee < chahn dichp Heavily —— hp handsome on the current, 
 —y size, for toilet use, $3.00 — Meher in 74 or nickel. Pot socket — use on table or Fades to be used on “El'Sto Dishes only --always read rorfumes, either side. M 
size, for kitchen use, $4.00. rhe Machine eee In Canada Heals heat 95.0 In $5. 00. fo Conede. $6.50 El Stovo No fuel 5 pil Price $15.00. In the night . 
Io'ESnmde $4.00 usd $5.25" 0.50 and $13. $3.00. In Canada $9.25, described a: the left Canada Price $4.00. | 


Hotpoi int Electric Heating Co., Ontario, C 


Succeeding Pacific Electric Heating Company. 


1001 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 1670 Pandora St., Vancouver, B.C. 73 Adel: 
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ELECTRICALLY percolated coffee— 


does that sound attractive? 


For you of 


course appreciate that percolation is the 
correct way to extract the flavor—the 
aroma—all the desirable qualities from 


the coffee bean. 
gives you the maximum in coffee satisfaction. 


And El Perco is heated electrically. 


It is the process which 


You have the 


satisfaction of brewing a perfect cup of coffee in the most 


pleasurable and interesting way. 


You use El Perco anywhere there's an electric light. 


At any moment without fuss or bother. 


The practical person uses E] Perco because it is quick — 


economical—so generally satisfactory. 


Enjoy using it because it expresses the last refinement 
in the method of preparing this universal table beverage. 


How easy the El Perco way is. 

Measure cold water into the pot. 
coffee into the basket. 

Reach up to the nearest lamp bulb and take it 
out of the socket, replacing with the plug attached 
to the end of the El Perco cord. Put the plug into 
El Perco. That is all. 

Now watch it—(you will soon become so interested in 
the operation of El Perco that you always WILL watch 
it) approximately half a minute from the time you 
make the electrical connection, steaming hot water 
will shoot up through the center tube, fall back 
over the coffee and your infusion has begun. 

In 8 or 10 minutes, according to strength desired, 
the coffee is ready to pour. Perfectly clear and full 
flavored. 

The expense for electricity is trivial. And think 
of the satisfaction of making coffee right on the 
table—out on the porch—at the bedside—wher- 
ever most convenient. 


Measure the 


More than 3,000 dealers are 
ready to show you the unique 
principle which makes E] Perco 
so quick and so efficient and to 
demonstrate why they believe it 
is the best for you to buy. If the 
dealer to whom you go is not 
able to show you El Perco we 
will appreciate an opportunity 
to deliver one without further 
expense to you upon receipt of 
the price. 

E] Perco is low-priced, because 
a new principle is employed. 

Pot style (as shown in the large illustration) 

nm highly polished nic kel or copper 

5-cup size, $7.50—7-cup size, $8.00. In 
Canada, $9.75 and $10.50. Machine style (as shown in the 


small illustration) in highly polished nickel or copper—7-cup 
size, $10.00—9-cup size, $11.00. In Canada, $13.00 and $14.00 


and they are not luxuries, either 


Famous Electric lron. Cool Handle Electric Warmin 
Hot Powt— Attached Stand. Highly lace of the ol 
polished 3 Ib. $4.50; 5 Ib. and 6 lb. R 

$5.00. In Canada $6.00 and $6.50 


Dull finished $4.50; in Canada $6.00, heat $5.50 


Pad 


hot water bottle 

eady at an instant's notice 
heat $4.00. In Canada $5.25. Three 
In Canada $7.25 


An Electric Egg Cooker that ‘oi - 
n0aches or scrambles « 

»¢ used nght on the Po & tab “4 
A mo@ umaque and useful device 


Price $9.00; in Canada $11.75 


Takes the 


Single 





To The Trade 


We are qneting a. orem demand in’ the 

Hotpoint iron and phe ven If there 

is no in ym - c 

would I hike to hear from you with eaalaclen 
as to your facilities for handling 














To The Consumer 


It is to your interest to buy electncal goods 
of your dealer whenever you can. If you can- 
not secure our devices send us order and 
check, and we will prepay express charges. 
Be sure to give voltage 
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Kirschbaum 


Clothes 
$15,520 

















IGHTY few all- 
woo] suits are on 
the market this fall at 
$15. The store that 
sells Kirschbaum clothes 
has them—acid-test all 
wool. Hand tailored, too! 
And the Kirschbaum re- 
tailer has exclusive pat- 
terns in beautiful all-wool 
fabrics at $20 and $25 that 
are as exceptional worth 
for the money as the $15. 


These KIRSCHBAUM 
SPECIALS are offered 
to the clothes-buyer 
under guarantee as the 
Greatest Values in Amer- 
ica. Our Guaranty Bond 
is given with each suit. 


It pays to know the 
Kirschbaum retailer. His 
name sent on request. 








This model, in fabrics to suit every man’s taste—ranging from quiet patterns to bold 
effects, is included in the Kirschbaum $15, $20, $25 Specials; and made in grades up 
to $35 for the finest woolens produced by the best mills. It isa style so perfectly 
thought out, so harmoniously related inall of its details, asto lose little of itsnewnessin 
continuous wear. Wecommendittothe man whomakes one suitdo aseasonormore. 
Bt beatles Free fuscicn scenes. ctetorctey Cone eral eat whnted  Meetion 
¢ 


/ “ tv a 
j tand address Dept."S,' A.B. Kirschbaum Co., Philadelphia, 


A:B: Kirschbaum Co. 


“ PURADELPHIA NEWYORK: BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SOME EFFICIENCY | 
SECRETS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


taking it out, and the arrangement of the | 
work. A standard of definite practice for 
everything covered by this list was estab- 
lished. Not a detail was left to the judg- 
ment of the individual operator. Then 
came the instruction of the man who was 
to operate the machine. 

*‘As I was about to pass on to the third 
machine the foreman remarked to me: 
‘Billy, this man has been doing only 
thirty-five units an hour; the makers of the 
machine insist that it’s good for seventy- 
five; if you’re up to your job you'll get 
seventy-five out of it.” That remark caused 
me to add another word— Measure—to my 
list of scientific principles. 

“Eventually we put the average of this 
machine up to better than seventy-five 
but it took the hardest kind of military 
driving. And that made me hated by every 
man in the shop! I was ostracized—and 
then some! What hurt me about this was 
the attitude of the workmen toward the 
thing we were trying to establish, the 
thing that would lead to higher wages and 
better conditions every way. We must get 
the workmen with us heart and soul! The 


bonus system could do this; so I preached 


the bonus system to that foreman until he 
secured its adoption. It took hold almost 
instantly. 

“Suddenly I found myself the most 
popular, instead of the most hated, em- 
ployee in the shop. That was one of the 
most solid gratifications of my life, because 
it proved that the shopworker could be 
brought into line with the higher-efficiency 
movement by being given a direct, visible 
share in its fruits. Right there I extended 
my formula for scientific shop management 
to read: Standardize, Instruct, Measure 


} and Reward!” 


Billy Cuts Out a Career 


“One day I confessed to the big foreman 
that I thought I'd fit myself to become a 
fine mechanical draftsman. His reply was: 
‘Son, three years ago I came into this place 
at a dollar and a half a day. I was thena 
man of forty, with a family. Soon I saw 
that the man who increases production is 
the man that gets the money. I decided 
then to become a foreman. Fit yourself to 
become a production engineer! Produc- 
tion is the end that pays.’ From that 
moment there was no more wabbling in my 
mind as to what I would do after I had 
finished at the ‘tech’; my cloth was cut for 
me and I could drive straight ahead to a 
definite end. Many boys who go to work 
young lose out and fail to get anywhere 
because they blunder into a job for the 
week’s pay and stick there without ever 
finding out what they really w ~“t to do; 
and the same thing is true of jus: as many 
college men.” 

Billy next shifted his position so that he 
might work under an Englishman whose 
specialty was inventing machinery for 
fabric mills. He was an expert in devising 
methods for the more efficient driving of 
machinery by means of thinner belting. 
Uneducated and wholly without technical 
training, he was a wizard in his specialty. 

“Bill,” he would exclaim, “‘the way to 
work a factory problem is to ask yourself | 
what you’ve got to do an’ then take it up 
ABC! No use fussing round it—just do 
it. Gommon-sense is just as useful as oil 
round machinery.” 

Billy had a chance to see how this 
simple rule, backed by natural mechanical 
ability, was able to solve more than one 
intricate driving problem that had been 
too much for highly educated and expen- 
sive engineers. Still, he clung to the idea 
that he could not afford to miss a technical 
education; so he went to a big city, entered 
its institute of technology, and began a 
four years’ course in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He had enough money to pay for his 
first term’s tuition, buy his books and have 
fifty dollars left. 

“You are undertaking an almost im- 
possible task,” remarked the dean. “It 
would be much better for you to work 
another year before entering.” 

The boy, however, replied that he would 
get along all right. He had a theory that 
if he could provide for his meals the prob- 
lem of a place to sleep would be easily 
solved. He went to boarding houses and 
finally found one that engaged him as a 
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New Book of 
PREMIUMS 


Write Us For It Now 


We are just ready 
to issue a new Book of 
Gifts—150 of them. 

They are the most 
attractive things we 
are able to find, for 
women and children 
and men. 


Among them are: 


Cameras— Jewelry 
Silverware—Chinaware 
Fireless Cookers 

New Kitchen Helps 
Lace Curtains— Linen 
Roller Skates, etc. 


The book is filled with 
things useful and pretty 
—things every woman 
wants. 


No Need to Wait 
for Coupons 


Youcan pay for these premi- 
ums with coupons from pack- 
ages of Mother's Oats. 

Youcanalso use the coupons 
from Mother's Wheat Hearts 

the granulated white heart 
of the wheat. 


But you don’t need to wait 
for the coupons. You can get 
the gifts now, and send the 
coupons later. Our new Gilt 
Book explains this attractive 
plan 


Mother’s 
Oats 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, 25c 


Prices noted do not apply in 
the extreme West or South 


There never was, and never can 
be, finer oats than these. <A million 
women know that 

And never was a wheat food which 
children like better than Mother's 
Wheat Hearts 

Yet you get back with these 
brands -——in premiums— about 10 
per cent of all you pay. 

Because that is our method of 
advertising — our way of winning 
trade. We pay our customers in gifts 

rhis coming winter let your cereal 
coupons buy something that your 
heart desires. 


Send a Postal 


with your name and address ard we will 
mail this Premium Book—the new one 
Write now, before you forget it. Address 


MOTHER’S OATS 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


(316 ) 
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waiter in exchange for his meals. 
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FLOOR FINISH 
Makes Floors Like This 


We: want to know—and we want you to 
now—all about your floors. We want to 


show you, aS we « 





show so many others, how 





inexpensive and how easy it i 
all your floor troubles 

ELASTICA is the floor varnish which will give 
you positive, satisfactory results. It is trade- 


marked like this 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
AstTI 
2 ee Sh 


FLOOR FINISH 


» end permanently 








Look for this Tr r a Vellow Lz 
All other are imitation 
Whether ye ur floors ! vw, of soft wood 
or hard wo r unpainted, stained or 
unstained EL ASTI \ will preserve them with 
an elastic, bright, durable, water-proof finish 


ELASTICA can be used just as well 


or oilcloth 
Send for Book 84 


““How to Finish Floors’’ —Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, 
rich in suggestions for making and keeping floors beautiful 
Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 
showing handsome interiors, which will be sent with our com- 
pliments. Address 


Suan (Yarnast Wjns 


29 Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., 
or International Varnish Co. , Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Besides L ary Floor Finish we n 
Elastica No. i for exterior ‘ El 
for interior use s vette W 
interior 


»ver linoleum 














FRONT 1% m™ 
BACK 1Y¥enm 


Long Wear vs Short Wear 


incollarsdepends —_ itely n¢ a ing: what 
the collar is made « 1 means long wear. 
The other kind ah $ 


BARKER ~ haga 
WARRANTED LINEN COLLARS 


are 2 for 25¢ . The yarestan ped Warr anted | 











ner 





If you are paying the n price for the othe 
kind — change Get th re » ieee io B rand 100 styles 
to choose from \. 6. % sizes; all 2 for 25c, all 


warranted linen. 
If not at your dealers, send us $1.00 for 8. 
Style Book with Dress Chart Free. 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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hen the eyes of the young machinist 
were suddenly opened to a new chapter in 
shoplife. He had joined the local labor 
union. According to the talk of the men 
there was something on of more than usual 
importance for the next meeting. 

When he knocked off work that evening 
he was surprised to receive a call from the 
head of the concern that had sent him to 
this job. 

“We want a careful and accurate report 
of what takes place at the meeting te- 
night,” remarked his caller. 

“So that’s the game, is it?” responded 
Billy. ‘Well, I’m not in the spy busi- 
ness—or in youremploy any longer either!" 

It was a keen disappointment to leave 

the railroad work; but he would get back 
to it sometime. Then he went out and 
found employment for the remainder of the 
summer in a very modern, progressive 
toolshop where highgrade men were em- 
ployed and the work was done in the ex- 
perimental spirit. Here was a shop that 
seemed almost ideal as a training school 
It was what he had been looking for—a 
place where new devices were constantly 
being worked out to the end of increasing 
output and improving quality. 


Billy Cuts His Sawteeth 


The shop was a big profitmaker, and it 
gave Billy a thrill of pleasure when he 
discovered that the heaviest end of the 
profits was really produced in the experi- 
mental room. There were daily consulta- 
tions between the engineer, the department 
foreman and the experiment foreman. 
Often the workmen were brought into the 
conference and urged to help with sugges- 
tions and criticisms. No detail was too 
small for thorough discussion. 

Though this firm led the field in its line, 
it did so against keen and strong competi- 
tion. The superintendent had one saying 
that almost every man in the shop knew 
by heart: 

“Anything can be done that needs to be 
done. Meet competition by cutting cost 
or raising quality —or both.” 

Billy was privileged to have a hand in 
making this saying come true in a case that 
seemed to require little less than a miracle. 
This experience made an impression upon 
him so deep and vivid that he has hardly 
been able to admit since then that any 
mechanical problem can present an im- 
possibility. The superintendent and the 
toolroom foreman were one day called to 
the general manager’s office. They came 
back with serious faces. They had been 
told that the most resourceful competitor 
in the field had unquestionably developed 
a new process in the cutting of sawteeth 
that more than doubled their poate tion at 
the same cost. This gave that house an 
immense advantage, because saws formed 
an impo:tant part of the output of the 
competing firms. 

The idea of sending a spy into the com- 
petitor’s shop was not considered. This 
firm did not do business on that basis, 
though spying was still quite the fashion. 
The way the management of that shop 


| expressed it was: 


“If we haven’t ability enough in our 


| organization to develop a process as good 
| as or better than our competitor develops, 


then we'd better be beaten.” 

And the superintendent added: 

“There is always something hampering 
about a process that is brought in by spy- 


| ing. It never carries with it the full benefit 


| of the idea. I'd rather work with a much 


Sizes poorer idea of my own—aside from moral 


Then he 
sought a church settlement that main- 
tained clubrooms and secured the position 
of manager, which provided him with room, | 
ary carfare and a dollar a week extra. 

ast he was in a great technical | 
school! And the strongest impression his | 
studies made upon him in that first term | 
was that they were curiously unrelated, in | 
the main, to the actual work of the shop! | 

With the beginning of vacation he looked " 

about for shop employment, and encoun- | 
tered a firm that represented itself as | 
furnishing expert services to large shops. 
He was told to go to a certain railroad 
repair shop where he would be employed | 
as a first-class machinist. Armed with a 
stop-watch and a small notebook, he filed 
his application and was immediately as- 
signed to work. It was good to get back 
into a shop again! He took up his effi- 
ciency studies with the relish of a hungry 
man, and found them interesting almost 
beyond his expectations. 
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*My daughter surprised me some 
time ago by telling me my teeth 
were beginning to show the effects 
of constant smoking. 


ee " . 
I didn’t give the matter much thought, however, until one d 


ty 
at the office | noticed that Forsyth, my senior partner, had the 
cleanest, whitest looking teeth | had seen in many a day 


ip , 
Knowing that he was an inveterate smoker, like myself, | 


asked him about it. 


“es j } 
He turned to me with an engaging smiuic I realized then that 


his teeth were what made that smile so engaging —and replied 
“Pebeco Tooth Paste twice a day 

**T took the hint and bought a tube on the way home that evening 

**A few months later I made my annual sojourn to the dentist 
His first remark was: “Humph! must have quit smoking.’ 

‘I smiled to myself, realizing that Pebeco had done it and that 
the dentist was giving a strong compliment to the preparation by 


his few words 


sé 


Later he told me my teeth were in splendid condition and | 


have sworn by Pebeco ever since.’’ 


he Fink Vume ar ids pile , nm appli 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


[his man discovered Pebeco in time. Most of us let the acids in 
our mouths weaken our teeth till toothache drives us to the dentist, 
in spite of the fact that all we have to do is to let Pebeco make these 





acids as harmless as water, while it keeps our teeth white and clean 


By an interesting experiment you can prove the value of Pebeco 


. . ad 
Write for Acid Test Papers and Pa 
. ° Pd 
10 Day Trial Tube f 
* 
* 
one . o 
I'ry your mouth for acid. Use the trial tube and exp: Sf a nuk 
rience the pleasurable feeling of freshness following the Sf = 106 William St 
use of this true dentifrice Pg New York 
; r 4 ‘ ‘ t 
Pebeco is the product of the hygienic laboratories of Sf » ‘ 
> . . ' * can € t 
. Beiersdort & Co., Hamburg, Germany. Only Sf waltuheal P 
a little is used at a time, extra large 50c tubes S 1 Acid Test Papers, 
save money and teeth—sold everywhere f Free. (Write name and 
Pd . ’ ! 


LEHN & FINK a 
106 William St, New York 


- 
Producers of ad 


Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum J 
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They like it most 
where they know it best. 


In all the leading clubs and hotels of 
Philadelphia you find the Girard Cigar. It 
is in all the leading hotels of Atlantic City, 
from the Marlborough to the Inlet. 
700 Philadelphia pt ad sell the 


SE 





The “ Broker” 


Actual Size 


10c 





And over 


GIRARD 


ran 


Here, where it is madéand where it 
is best-known, the Girard is a universal 
favorite. And this is due to a quality 
peculiarly its own—a full tropic flavor 
combined with mildness. 


The entire filler is Cuban-grown Havana 
tobacco. All the native aroma is retained 
by slow natural seasoning without artificial 
sweating. No other flavoring is used. And 
our advanced method of blending secures 
a result impossible by any other means— 
a cigar uniformly mellow and bland, yet 
completely satisfying. 


We refund his money to any 
dealer who does not find a 
ready sale for Girard Cigars. 


Remind your nearest dealer of this. And 
if he does not carry the Girard in stock urge 
him to get it for you. 


If need be we will send you a trial box of ten for 
$1, or fifty for $5—And your money returned if not 
satished. But we'd rather you ordered through your 
dealer. Insist on trying the Girard anyway. 


Three standard 10-cent sizes 
The “Broker” The “ Mariner” The “Founder” 


54-inch Perfecto 5%-inch Panetella 5-inch Blunt 
Other sizes up to 15 cents straight 


Why not enjoy the Girard today ? 
Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 


Established 1871 
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considerations—for I can get better results 
from it; but it’s up to us to get a better 
idea, not a poorer one. This house is not 
going to be outdone by any competitor 
when it comes to up-to-date processes. 
We're going to go at this thing from the 
ground 
want every man of ycu to feel that our job 
is to invent a machine that will cut more 
than three hundred a minute, instead of 
one hundred and twenty, as we are now 
doing. And it’s got to be done!” 

Every man in the shop who had anything 
to do with sawcutting was called into the 
council, and every one of those men went 
to the task with a bound. They didn’t 
stop work on the problem when they 
knocked off at night either. They took it 
to bed with them. In a surprisingly short 
time they had a machine that cut between 
three hundred and four hundred sawteeth 
a minute. The new method was revolu- 
tionary in principle—a rotary instead of 
the old up-and-down punch. As the men 
gathered about the perfected machine there 
was a glow of shop pride on every face. 
One old workman Hr A 

“TI guess they ain’t got this shop 
skunked—not yet; and they won’t have 
it, either, so long as the Old Man’s on the 
job, with every hand in the place pulling 
with him.” 

To Billy this ordeal was as thrilling as 
storming a fort, and the results that fol- 
lowed it were almost as instructive as the 
achievement itself. The development of 
this machine made it suddenly possible to 
treble the output of one unit without in- 
creasing the investment or fixed charges; 
but to do this demanded a like quickening 
in all the other processes of making a hand- 
saw. The device for setting the teeth had 
to be trebled in its speed. The hardening 
and tempering furnaces had to undergo a 
like stimulation; and this involved the 
overhauling of furnaces and equipment 
worth thousands of dollars. At last, how- 
ever, these changes were accomplished —by 
calling in all hands and drawing out their 
latent creative abilities. What a lesson in 
coérdination! In the end the total fixed ex- 
penses were reduced a trifle and the output 
practically trebled. 

Here, too, Billy had his first lesson 
in the vital manufacturing element of 
overhead expense. 


Overlooking Overhead Expenses 


“The average workman and minor fac- 
tory executive,”’ he says, “have no realiza- 
tion of what overhead expense means. 
Many of them look upon the office end of 
the business as an unproductive drag, and 
figure that the only cost in an article is 
labor, and material. Frequently I have 
seen workmen estimate that if the material 
for an article costs fifty cents and the labor 
twenty-five cents it should be able to sell 
for a dollar and make a profit, when the 
overhead expenses ran as high as two hun- 
dred per cent on the productive labor. This 
factory maintained a costly experiment de- 
partment that really kept them alive in the 
face of keen competition, and with thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of machinery the 
overhead expenses climbed to appalling per 
cents in some departments. 


“On heavy forge and furnace work it was | 


not uncommon to see a charge of seven dol- 
lars the productive hour, though the man 


| on the machine or the furnace cost perhaps 


three or four dollars a day. This was met 
by the management with the differential 
bonus and piece rates—that is, a certain 
reasonable standard of output was fixed; 
as the work approached that standard the 
worker’s pay. increased with greater and 
greater increments- ~cutting overhead ex- 
pense in direct proportion.” 

When Billy left this shop to return to 
the school of technology his apprentice 
days in the new calling of efficiency engineer 
were over—but that’s another chapter! 


Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Forrest Crissey. 
appear in an early issue. 


The second will 








up—starting all over again. I | 
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STUDY LAW 


T AT HOME 


Become an LL. B. 


The Only Law School 


of its Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring ree of Bachelor of Laws—LL.B.— 
bye . ONLY law school in U. 5. conducting 
standard resident school and y'\ing same instraction, by 
mail, ONLY la hool giving over 450 class-room lec 
ae its extension sion students INLY law school giving 


| 3-year yetrover Law Course by mail, having an 
oan faculty of o 


are As ~~ United States rmeys tive practice. This 
sol gives a Complete Course ha mn Oratory and Public 
Speaking in conjunction cours 
meen 
Other Good | j 
Features 
rhe Hamilton 
Col i Law I 
ac of Law— | 
not an institute | 
re adence school 
et We guarantee | 
are 4 . | 


© most thorough, 
complete and ex- 
pensive ‘t ft 





y , Our Degree, Bachelor of Law, LL. B 
wel gee . NOT a Diploma or Certificate 
ef ithe 


> part of our Rg ge t 


ow Tertdemt Shee. receive “tall, creait 


y mail. Our f * school fs 


ums | 
devernment 


School Highly Endorsed 


DV t 
. , Men, Noted Law- 
2 m4 yers saateane 
= 
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. 
From ety Reem to Student 








A, their Dor ee LI — A Pr ate Judge "of 
aon oS ’ ing law It is bir in a t 
waat I expected to re 
Low Lib sory GIVEN GIVEN | Ly c aap somite 
r es w books a 
st one-half th st of our en 
Price il 47243" eeuads 
Terms [ieee 
g the Law 2 Pee. P B® pf. 





Libeary. over 450 
Class-Room Lec- 
tures, Course in 
Oratory and —_— 
Bpeaking, 
epengytaag com- 
plete, 


BELLE LES 


These 12 Volumes are Free 
to Students 


he tuition alone of any 





« dip 
The terms of 





so easy | , © reach ota 
Also a eat de t 
Musrated anes Free. Yee sapere deal 
gall ourclaims Send xd get the t 
a ae Sete oon tela yy sell. A pos 
ng of this ad. may mean the turning 


paint in your career 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1123 Ellsworth Bldg., pemanpngreds tl. 


NOTE: We have prepared and offer t en 
five spe a tt ess ses as follows; Bus 
s Men's, Bankers’, ( e kK Estate, and 
Credit Men's Law Courses. These are fully described in our 
regular prospectus. 














RAPID - SHAVE 
POWDER 


A cool, comfortable shave — 
send 4 cents in stamps for a 


trial box (this size). 
COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P 
199 Fulton St.,N.Y. 








our exclusive agent in your ter- 
ewing MAND feos. Clean, protatle. Yesiness 
built up quickly with our new br 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Hi Gan Fastery, 
Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 
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Storage Battery 


The Power Test—and Others Encountered in Com- 
mercial Truck and Pleasure Car Battery Service 





Manufacturers say the greatest obstacle they had 
to overcome in the introduction of battery-driven 
vehicles was the popular impression that such cars 
didn’t have power or staying qualities. 

In the process of proof that broke down this 
prejudice, the U-S-L Storage Battery played an 
important part. Witness, for example, the photo- 
graphs on this page, showing U-S-L Batteries doing 
Locomotive Service. 

This answers all questions as to power capa- 
bilities of the U-S-L Storage Battery. 

There are other vital tests to which a storage 
battery is subjected. Important among these is 
the test of Voltage Dependability. It is no 

credit to a battery to deliver satisfactory energy 
output when stored full of current. The real 
trial comes as the end of discharge ap- 
proaches. 

Here again the U-S-L Battery holds a 


dominating position, for it is a provable 


General Offic: 30 Church St., New York 
B 4 


Manufacturers also of t U-S-L Ek 














U-S-L SERVICE 


A corps of experts operate from the fully-stocked service stations we maintain in eight large cities. 
‘These men are at the constant disposal of U-S-L customers and co-Operate at all times toward the end 
of maximum efficiency. Fill out the coupon and get valuable information. 


The U. S. Light & Heating Company 


erviuce Station 


Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 


fact that the U-S-L maintains its voltage capacity 
up to the very end of discharge better than any 
other battery, making it more responsive, livelier, 
and more dependable on long, heavy runs. 

In the test of Economy, the U-S-L has created 
a new storage battery record. On a comparative 
basis it has been proved to require for a given 
energy output the least charging current of all 
storage batteries. 

For Long Life the U-S-L has proved its 
worth by frequently giving double the mile- 
age the service in question would ordinarily 
warrant. 

These qualities bring the U-S-L up to the 
highest service standard known to battery en- 









gineers. It is made in the largest and best 
equipped plant in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to specialized electrical manufacture. 

The backing of this organization comes 


| to U-S-L users through 


Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The United States Light & Heating Company 
30 Church Street, New York, N.Y 


Starter and Lighter for Gasoline Aut 
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Jergents 
VIOLE KN 


Glycerine Soap 


THE SATURDAY 


Write for your 
sample cake 


Have you ever used a soap 
with the rea/ odor of violets? 


If not, you do not know how 
delightful a soap can be. Every 

time you wash with this sample 
cake, you will enjoy its fresh fragrance. 
In it we have caught the real odor of 
violets and the color of fresh violet 
leaves, a beautiful translucent green. 


Send us a 2c stamp and we will send you thissample 
cake, enough to last several days. When you have 
used it, you can get it in the regular size from your 
druggist 10c a cake, three cakes for a quarter 
The violet fragrance is universally loved, isadopted 
more often than all other odors combined, Get your 
sample today Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Dept. P, Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Smell it — Hold it to the light 





10¢ a cake 
For sale everywhere 
the name Jergens 


3 cakes for 
Loot for 


25e 














to rare deliciousness. 





Made only by 






Oswego, New York 





Send 10c, to cover cost of packing 
and postage ‘ sample box of 
delicious Metlamalt Caramels 


Malt Food Products Co., 
Origi:. ators of Mak Confections. 





The New, Delicious and Really Nutritious Candy— 


ELLAMALT 


CONFECTIONS 


—the product of a new candy-making formula that provides health-giving qualities in addition 


You can’t eat too many of them—because no harmful ingredients are used. Nothing else in 
them but pure cream, sugar, nuts, pure fruit flavoring and delicious concentrated extract of 
| malt acknowledged by physicians to possess highest nutritive value. 
| A complete assortment: Caramels, Bon-Bons, Chocolates, 

Nougats, etc., in all flavors. 


| ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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WHERE ALL SIGNS FAIL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


There is no escape from it. Then will come 
the opportunity for the natural, the inevita- 
ble readjustment of parties in this country 
into their natural Saulinevttehio positions— 
the conservatives of both parties will have 
a common cause and the radicals a common 
cause. The readjustment may not come 
before 1916. If the Democrats win they 
may hold together in a way until after that 
election; but the new alignment will come in 
time, and the present Roosevelt movement 
portends it with no greater certainty than 
will the election of Wilson, by an apparently 
united party, in case Wilson is elected. 
The three parties have Western head- 
quarters in Chicago. David Mulvane, of 
Kansas, is in charge of the Taft head- 


| quarters; Joseph Davies, of Wisconsin, is 
| in charge of the Wilson headquarters; and 





| they will get a lot of votes. 


Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of Montana, is 
the chief man at the Roosevelt head- 
quarters. The Taft headquarters have the 
greatest calm and dignity, the Wilson head- 
quarters have the finest rooms and the 
prettiest furniture, and the Roosevelt head- 
quarters display the most enthusiasm. The 

aft people take their stand on the sweeping 
claims made some time ago by Chairman 
Hilles. The Wilson people are supremel 
confident that their man will be elected. 
The Roosevelt shouters say it will be a 
landslide for them. 

The inside of it is that the Taft people 
hope they may be able to get a greater 
popular vote for Taft than Roosevelt will 
get—and are working desperately to hold 
Republicans in line, without thinking Mr, 
Taft will be elected. The ao 
basing their calculations on the wi ~— 
split in the Republican party, think they 
ean hold practically the normal Demo- 
cratic vote for Wilson and know they will 
have some accessions from among the old- 
line Republicans. The Roosevelt people 
are much encouraged by their reports and 
realize that their problem is to hold what 
they have. If Roosevelt doesn’t slump 
If the Taft 
»e0ple see, along late in October, that the 

oosevelt vote is likely to be dangerous 
the word will go out for the regulars to 


| vote for Wilson to make the elimination 


| of Roosevelt sure. 


In some quarters that 
word is going out now. 


The Cobweb of Politics 


The real problem of these managers, and 
the Eastern managers, is to get information. 
The day when the politician could come in 
and tell how things are going is past. The 
politicians today know less about what is 
going on than any other class of people. 
Old political standards of measurement and 
computation are worthless. Only forty per 
cent, on an average, of the Republicans 


| voted in the primaries previous to the 


; some for Wilson. 


Republican National Convention, for ex- 
ample. What does that other sixty per 
cent intend to do? Nobody knows. That 
other sixty per cent is keeping its own coun- 
sel. The Taft managers profess to believe 
that the Roosevelt strength all came out 
in the primaries, and that his vote is prac- 
tically a known quantity in these primary 
Republican states. That claim is based on 
hope, not on knowledge. There is no way 
of computing. For example, a man who 
is on good terms with the financial institu- 
tions in Chicago made a canvass of the 
Chicago banks not long ago. He found that 
the officials, ffom presidents down to assist- 
ant tellers, are mainly for ‘Taft, with 
And he found that the 


| clerks are largely for Roosevelt, with some 





for Wilson. That mear hatever you 
think it means, but there a.e more clerks 
than there are presidents and cashiers 
and tellers. 

The states of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois present 
conditions identical, practically, with the 
states farther west. The fight in all these 
states—except possibly in Illinois—is be- 
tween Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt, as 
things stand early in September. There are 
some who hold that Mr. Taft is gaining 
strength slowly and may make a better 
showing than the situation now indicates. 
If he doesn’t he will not make much of a 
showing. 

In all the above states, as elsewhere, the 
state situation complicates the national 
situation. Each state has local wars. There 
is much backing and filling over the ques- 
tion of third tickets for state and legislative 


officials. Primary fights are bitter. Men 
who want to support Roosevelt and who 
want to run for state and local offices 
sometimes doubt the wisdom of third- 
party state tickets and sometimes urge 
such tickets. The Roosevelt supporters 
have been recruited, to an extent, from men 
who can’t get office in either of the old 
parties, although there are many earnest, 
sincere, non-political Roosevelt men, of 
course. 

In a general way the outcome of state 
primaries will not and does not indicate 
much on which to base national inferences. 
A state fight may or may not have a bear- 
ing on the national fight. It will be held 
to have a distinct bearing by those whom 
it apparently benefits, and none at all by 
those who lose. 

The fact is that, in most instances, the 
national situation is largely independent 
of state fights and primary results. The 
voters have set apart the big questions and 
intend to do what they please in state con- 
tests and to vote according to their original 
determinations on national issues. 


What the Vermont Vote Means 


As this is written Roosevelt seems to 
have the better of it in North Dakota, and 
it is a close fight between Roosevelt and 
Wilson in South Dakota. The fight in 
Minnesota will be a straightout one. There 
will be Taft electors and Roosevelt electors 
on the ticket, and, therefore, no necessity 
for hedging. As this is written Taft has a 
slim chance for carrying Minnesota. The 
chances favor Wilson, but if the Roosevelt 
men make a vigorous campaign they may 
get a lot of results. There isn’t onal indi- 
cation in Minnesota of the revenge spirit 
shown by the regular Republicans in other 
states. They seem content to go down 
with the ship, if they have to, and will 
rather generally vote for Taft. The Demo- 
crats are fairly well in line and have a good 
chance. Still they vote rather independ- 
ently in Minnesota, and there are many 
radicals up there. 

In Wisconsin much depends on the atti- 
tude of Senator La Follette. It is under- 
stood that he will make this campaign 
without reference to Taft or Roosevelt or, 
rather, without active support of either, 
but will fight for the maintenance of his 
organization and for the Progressive candi- 
dates for Congress and state offices. La 
Follette men say they have no use for 
either Taft or Roosevelt and are inclined to 
vote for Wilson, while supporting the Pro- 
gressive Republican candidates for Congress 
and the state offices. 

The primary that was held in Wisconsin 
on September third for the selection of 
candidates for the state offices had some 
bearing on the national situation in that 
state on the Democratic side. The pres- 
ent governor, McGovern, was unopposed 
for the Republican nomination. The two 
Democratic candidates were Karel and 
Schmitz. Karel ran on a platform pro- 
posing the repeal of the recently adopted 
income-tax law and Schmitz’ platform de- 
manded a fair trial of the measure. The 
progressive Democrats favored Schmitz, 
also the principal Wilson leaders in the 
state, or most of them. The old-line 
Democrats, supported by the old-line Re- 
publicans, were for Karel, and Karel won. 

The Wilson men, or rather the progres- 
sive Democrats, claimed before the primary 
that the selection of Karel would be a grave 
menace to Wilson’s chances in the state, 
notwithstanding whatever anti-Taft and 
anti-Roosevelt support Wilson will get 
from the La Follette men and others nom- 
inally Republican. Wisconsin is doubtful 
in two ways. Although a progressive 
state, it is not probable that Roosevelt will 
carry it, and the result between Wilson and 
Taft hinges on the shifts, one shift being 
La Follette’s men to Wilson and the other 
being a combination of the men who made 
the nomination of Karel possible—Repub- 
licans and Democrats—for Taft. Roose- 
velt, as this was written, is in third place 
in Wisconsin, and Wilson seems to have 
the advantage, for although Roosevelt will 

et a considerable vote, he will take from 
aft rather than from Wilson. 

The mix in Illinois isa wonder. Progres- 
sive 9 are supporting, as can- 
didate for governor, Deneen, who is for 
Taft, and yet they are whooping it up for 
Roosevelt. The out-and-out Bull-Moose 
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A Famous Sauce 

It is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & aayey Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal. 


LEA « PERRINS' 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Appetizer; A Digestive. 


Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 
Hashes, Chafing Dish Cooking and 
Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Son 


, Agents, N.Y. 
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contingent has a third-party candidate for 
governor. The Democrats have hopes 
that their man, Dunne, may pull through 
for governor. Lorimer’s friends will be for 
Taft. So will a good portion of the big busi- 
ness men. 
strong, and all in all, though at this writin 
the chances seem to favor Wilson | 
though he has the apparent advantage, 
anything may happen and something un- 
doubtedly will happen. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is that Roosevelt will get 
a lot of votes—a whole lot of votes. 

The conclusions I have reached in visit- 
ing all the states from the Pacific Coast up 
to and through Illinois were well borne out 
by the election in Vermont. I have held 


Meantime, Roosevelt is very | 


that Roosevelt will get a large vote, and | 


that was shown in Vermont, where he suc- 


ceeded in getting more than 15,000 of the | 


Vermont Republicans, who are of the rock- 
ribbed kind, to leave their party, virtually, 
and vote for the Progressive candidate for 
governor. This, taken in connection with 
the decrease of the Republican vote and 
the increase on the Democratic vote, means 


| that Roosevelt and Taft will split the 


Republican vote, that Roosevelt will get 
a larger vote than many have anticipated, 
and that this split will make it much easier 
for Wilson. 

If Roosevelt and a third-party candidate 
for governor can get over 15,000 in such 
a Republican state as Vermont, what com- 
putation can be made of the number of 
votes he will get in Kansas and Iowa and 
Minnesota and Nebraska and other states 
where party ties are not so close? If Roose- 
velt keeps on at his present great stride he 
will make a tremendous showing. The re- 
sult in Vermont can be counted as nothing 
less than a victory, taking into consideration 
all circumstances, especially the supposedly 
durable Republicanism of Vermont. 

The California primaries showed that 
Roosevelt has lost none of his popularity 
there. Indeed, the Republican National 
Committee has given up California, which 
is generous of that organization, for Cali- 
fornia has been lost to Taft a long time. 
The Taft men will pretty generally vote 
for Wilson, and the race will be between 
Roosevelt and Wilson, 
having the advantage. 

Many Taft men profess to think the 
President is growing in strength. Also 
they say the Roosevelt movement is be- 
ginning to recede. Taft may be increasing 
in strength slowly in some sections, but I 
have not yet found them. Roosevelt is 
holding what he has, which is considerable. 
The situation in a broad general way, in 
these states, is that the fight is largely 
between Roosevelt and Wilson with Taft 
third, and, as this is written, the chances 
seem decidedly in favor of Wilson's getting 


with Roosevelt | 


a majority of the electoral votes in this | 


section. 


Winged Victory 


ONTINUALLY the aviator is in the 

hands of the builder; and that builder, 
enslaved by the need of strength in his fabric, 
none the less dares not put too much weight 
into that strength. Flying is all an art of 
adjustment. It is a continual compromise. 
It is a continual resultant. It is, in short, 
a continual attempt. It is not any conquest 
of the air at all. Nature was here first and 
will be here after we are not. The art 
of the aviator is not a conquest but - ield- 
ing; it is not a defiance of law, but a 
compliance with it. 

The laws of gravity, of momentum, of 
action and reaction, of incidence and re- 
flection—all are permanent institutions; 
and the best we can do is to compromise 
with them. Moreover, that compromise, 
in order to be successful, must be backed 
by faith in the integrity of the material 
which men put into their substitutes for 
wings and heart and muscles. Against 


| these natural forces we must use metal 


wires, woven fabrics. 

Whereas the bird balances by its head 
and neck, we balance by damper or 
ruddertail or back keel. We assure our 
direction by a rigid vertical plane, not by 
flexible vertebra. Rudely and crudely we 
attempt to bend the tips of our wings, warp- 
ing them down by wires. Rudely and 
crudely we endeavor to make ourselves 
a part of our inanimate instrument. The 
welding is a difficult thing; but to that 
welding and that blending, which alone 
can mean success in flying, we bring what 
the bird has not 
the audacious soul of man. 


the reasoning mind and 
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The 48 engineers whose por- 
traits are reproduced on these pages 
make up the staff who combined in 
designing the HUDSON ‘37”’ 
and the ‘* 54’? HUDSON —a six. 


These men have had experience 
as engineers, designers, etc., in 97 
of the best known American and 
European automobile factories; 
combined they have had a hand in 
building more than 200,000 cars. 


We should like to publish in this 
advertisement the complete en- 
gineering record of each of these 
experts. Space will not permit that, 
but we will send such a report to 
anyone upon request. 


Each man has exerted the influ- 
ence in designing these cars to 
which his experience and ability 
entitle him. Some are not exclu- 
sively identified with this com- 
pany, but because of their unusual 
knowledge of some feature of de- 
sign have been utilized in a con- 
sulting and advisory capacity. 

The foremost engineer in the in- 
dustry, the leader of these experts, is 
Howard E. Coffin, builder of six famous 
cars and creator of devices used on 80 
per cent of the leading American 
automobiles. 

Some of these men were engineers 
with famous European factories such as 


The 48 Engineers Who 
Designed the HUDSON 
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“37” HUDSON 

The Four-Cylinder Master- 
piece, Regardless of Cost, 
Power, or Make. 


the Fiat, Panhard, Renault, Napier, 
De Dion, Mercedes and others. 

Two members of this staff have served 
as President of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers. One has headed the 
Rules Committee of the Manufacturers 
Contest Association and was Chairman 
of the Committee on Tests of the 
Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. 


Another man is now consulted in the 
building of United States Submarine 
boats, because of his expert knowledge 
of gasoline motors. He raised a 1000 
horsepower motor to 1300 horsepower 
and thereby increased the speed of the 
boat eight knots an hour. 


This body of engineers, trained in 
the leading schools of technology, as 
apprentices to famous engineers, and in 
the !eading shops, combined know 
practically all that is known in motor 
car building. 


ce 


They all join in saying “‘these are the 
best cars we know.” 

Do you think it likely that cars built 
under such conditions are apt to lack 
any detail essential to the performance, 
comfort, quality, or general satisfaction? 

Don’t you think it much more likely 
that cars built by such skilled men are 
more apt to be the standard of the future? 

See the HUDSON, for in either 
the 837” or ‘*54 you will find what 
48 experts have declared to be their 
masterpiece. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 




















Their Two 
Great Cars 


The Six 


The *54’” HUDSON supplies every 
demand made of any automobile in 
speed, get-away, safety, power, luxuri- 
ous equipment, distinctive appearance 
and comfort. 


It is not merely a ‘‘Six’’ made so by 
the addition of two cylinders to a good 
four-cylinder car. It is capable of a speed 
of 65 miles an hour with full equipment 
and will jump to a speed of $8 miles 
an hour in 30 seconds from a standing 
start. 


Its equipment is complete in every 
detail, which includes electric self-crank- 
ing, electric lighting —dynamo type — 
and ignition system known as the Delco, 
patented. Illuminated dash and exten- 
sion lamp, mohair top, curtain, rain 
vision windshield, speedometer, clock, 
demountable rims, 36 x 4%-inch tires, 
127-inch wheel base, etc. 


The seat-cushions are 12 inches deep. 
The finest materials are used through- 
out. No detail of finish or equipment 
is skimped or overlookeal. 
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“54” HUDSON—a Six 
65 miles an hour. To 58 miles 
an hour in 30 seconds, from 
standing start. 


The Four 


No man need be told that Howard E. 
Coffin leads all in building four-cylinder 
cars. No designer has built as many 
successful automobiles. 

In building the HUDSON “37” all 
his skill and experience contributed to its 
perfection. But in addition there was 
also worked into the car the skill and 
experience of his +7 expert associates. 

Thus was produced a car such as no 
one man is capable of building. It is 
truly a composite masterpiece. 

The ‘‘37”’ combines all that these ex- 
perts know in the art of automobile 
building. Its detail of comfort, beauty, 
distinctiveness and equipment is precisely 
the same as that furnished on the ‘‘Six.” 

The car has sufficient power for every 
requirement. It is quiet and free from 
the degree of vibration common to most 
automobiles. 

It is a simple, accessible, durable car— 
the best our 48 engineers know how to 
build, therefore we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it as the Master of any four-cylinder 
car, regardless of cost, power or make. 


“54” HUDSON Models: Five-passenger Touring Car and Torpedo and 
Two-passenger Roadster, $2450 each, f. o.b. Detroit. Seven-passenger Touring 
Car, $150 additional. Limousine, 7-passenger, $3750; Coupé, 3-passenger, 
$2950. Open bodies furnished with Limousine and Coupé at extra charge. 
Canadian price, either Touring Car, Torpedo or Roadster, duty paid, $3200, 


f. o. b. Detroit. 


HUDSON “37” Models are Five-passenger Touring and Torpedo and Two- 
passenger Roadster at $1875 each; Limousine, $3250; Coupé, $2350; f. o. b. 
Detroit. Open bodies with Limousine and Coupé, extra. Canadian prices either 


Touring, Torpedo or Roadster, $2425. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7488 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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The home of Queen Quality 
Shoes—the largest shoe fac 
tory in the world devoted te 
women's shoes exclusively 
There are 13 acres of floor 
space and 5,000 employees 
The capacity is 17,000 pairs 
of shoes per day 


Important 
Shoe Store 
In Your Town! 








Wer you go to the Queen 
Quality Dealer in your town, 
you go to the dest shoe store there. 


it may not be the handsomest store — 
it may not have the finest fixtures and 
show windows or the largest number of 
clerks, but it is really the most important 
shoe store in town because it represents 
the greatest organization in the world 
making women’s shoes. 

The Queen Quality factory is the result 
of twenty-one years of successful shoe 
making. The capacity of our factory is 
17,000 pairs of shoes every working day. 
Over a million women are wearing 
Queen Quality Shoes at this minute. 


Such a success would not be possible 
if the shoes did not give satisfaction— 
if the business were not built up 
entirely on recommendations from sat- 
ished customers, 


THE 
MOST 
FLEXIBLE 
SHOE 
IN THE 
WORLD 





Queen Quality is recognized everywhere 
as the standard shoe for women. 

We stand behind every Queen Quality 
Shoe that is made. We know itis right 
in workmanship, design and materials. 
We employ the best shoe artists in 
the world. Our styles are leaders. 
Women everywhere recognize in Queen 
Quality Shoes a daintiness, shapeliness 
and grace that is distinctive. 

They also appreciate the fact that all 
of these good qualities are offered at 
moderate prices —$3.50, $3.75, $4.00, 
$4.25, $4.50 and $5.00 per pair. 

If your dealer does not carry Queen 
Quality Shoes, write us at once and we 
will send you a handsome Style Book 
showing the latest Fall and Winter 
Models. Try your dealer first. 

See that the trade mark is stamped on 
every pair. 


SLEOCAEL 








Thirty-cight hundred dealers handle 
‘‘Oueen Quality’’ shoes. Below we give 
you the names of a few in the leading 
cities for your convenience 





Albany, N. ¥.—Specialty Boot Shop 

Atlanta, Ga.—M. Rich & Bros. Co 

Boston, Mass.— James A. Houston Company 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co 
Cincinnati, O.— Jos. Pietzuch Company 
Cleveland, O.—The Pocock & Wolfram Company, 
Columbus, O.—The Holbrook Shoe Company 
Denver, Col.— The Fontius Shoe Company 
Detroit, Mich.—The Shockey Shoe Company 
Hartford, Conn.— Brown, Thomson & Company 
Houston, Tex.—Krupp & Tuffly, In 


Indianapolis, Ind.—H. P. Wasson & Company 


Kansas City, Mo.— Holland Shoe Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—C. H. Baker. 

Louisville, Ky Kaufman-Straus Co., In 
Memphis, Tenn.—R. E. Caradine & Pennel 
Mexico City, Mexico—Lucas Lizaur 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada—John Murphy Co., Ltd 
Nashville, Tenn.— Kuhn, Cooper & Geary 

New Orleans, La.— Maison Blanche Company 

New York, N. Y Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Philadelphia, Pa 4. H, Geuting Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— Joseph Horne Company 
Providence, R. I.— Callender, McAuslan & Troup Co 
Rochester, N. ¥.— Gould, Lee & Webster, In 

San Francisco, Cal.—B. Katschinski., 

St. Louis, Mo.—J. G. Brandt Shoe Company 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace. 

Toledo, O.— The H. M. & R. Shoe Company 
Toronto, Ont., Can.—The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd 
Vancouver, B. C.— David Spencer, Limited. 
Washington, D. ¢ The Palais Royal 
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THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE KEY OF A FLAT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Sure thing. He's crazy about my voice 
and playin’. I sang fer him yesterday 
after hours.” 

“Rosey Slatts, I always said you ought 
to go on the stage!” Mayme spoke slowly 
to restrain her emotions. 

“Don’t tell anybody yet. 
everybody knowin’ it right away. 
grand, Mayme?” 

Miss Tutt giggled in an upward arpeggio. 
“Grand? Well, I guess yes. I always 
thought I could go on the stage, Rosey. 
I used to be dandy on elocution.” 

“Wait till I get a start, and I'll see what 
I can do fer you, honey.” 

“Wouldn't it be swell if we could both 
go on—wouldn’t it, Rosey? 

They embraced inecstasy of antic ipation. 

“Don’ t spill the news, Mayme. 

“Leave it to me.’ 

They embraced again. 

Ten minutes later a new excitement thrid- 
ded the basement of the Sixth Avenue 
store. Every member of the floor from 
Cash to Rooney knew sub rosa that Rosey 
was booked for Broadway. 

At closing that night her admirers and 
well-wishers bore down .upon her and 
glutted themselves upon her recital, which 
was largely autobiographical; regarding 
her the while as if Midas had placed his 
hand upon her turbulent yellow curls. 

Mr. Hassybrock skirted the crowd, his 
face wearing a hang-dog look of appeal, but 
Rosey’s eyes were hard and bright and as 
blue as a noonday sky. Mr. Hassybrock 
might have been a newel post and the 
appeal a message in a dead language. 

Thus did Rosey depart from the Sixth 
Avenue store, a Titian-haired envoy of a 
gold-toothed Thespis. 

For five days after the departure her 
name and achievement were tossed from 
counter to counter, laces and hardware 
conferring alike. Only Mr. Hassybrock, 
whose mouth had taken on the droop of an 
inverted crescent, remained aloof from the 
various symposiums. At intervals his 
tired eyes, gazing at the usurped piano 
stool, would take on the look they had worn 
when Rosey, spurning him and his cough 
drops alike, had destroyed the note and 
his spirit. 

The sixth day Rosey herself stepped out 
of the elevator into the basement of the 
Sixth Avenue store, a modish Eurydice irre- 
sistibly drawn back to her Hades—a radiant 
Eurydice, with a new twinkle in her eye 
and a new twenty-dollar tan suit. A hat 
shaped like a May basket fitted down over 
her yellow curls and wreathed her face in 
tan frills and pink cotton rosebuds. She 
was also wrapped in an invisible ephod 
of assurance, which straightened her back 
like a pair of braces and tilted her chin. 

The knit-underwear department to the 
right of the elevator rose to a man, Mayme 
and Mr. Percy Snuggs, assistant buyer, 
pouncing upon her simultaneously. 

‘Hello, Rosey!’ 

“Hello, yourself,” replied Miss Slatts, 
twirling her pink parasol and sending a 
score of smiles up and down the aisle. 

“You're a sight for sore eyes, Rosey.” 
Mayme leaned across a bin and kissed her 
friend resoundingly. “Believe me, you're 
some Christmas tree in that rig! 

“Quit your kiddin’,” giggled Rosey. 

“Well, what’s the news overhead, Lillian 
Russell?” inquired Mr. Snuggs, leaning ten 
fingers on the counter and hunching his 
blue-serge shoulders. 

Mayme pushed him aside with the point 
of her elbow and scowled till her eyebrows 
met. 

“She’s my company, Mr. Snuggs. The 
word ‘ manners’ ain’t in some people's 
dic tionary. 

‘Ain’t I the buttinsky!”"’ agreed Mr. 
Snuggs, regarding Mayme in undaunted 
admiration. 

The conscious cynosure of all eyes, Rosey 
perched herself on a revolving stool and let 
her pumps, showing to advantage a pair of 
sleazy silk hose, swing and dangle. 

“‘Honest, Rosey, sure as my name's 
Mayme Tutt, I wouldn’t ’a’ known you if 
I'd ’a’ seen you on the street. What is 
that?’’ She reached across and felt the tan 
sleeves. “*Sort of a summer silk, ain’t it?” 

“It’s wolian cloth, Mayme; all the swell 
models come init. There ain’t nothin’ like 
bein’ in the profesh fer a inside line on 
clothes —the ready-made department ain’t 
in it. 

“Are you actin’ no 


I don’t want 
Ain’t it 


w?’”? 


“No, I open Monday night down at the 
Gem on Twenty-third.” iss Slatts raised 
her voice a trifle; it floated down past the 
white goods even as far as the candy. “I 
want you all to come down Monday night 
and see me open. I got as pretty a little 
number as there is on the wheel, if I do say 
so myself.” 

“You don’t say!" breathed Mayme. 

“Can I have your company fer the 
Gem Monday night, Mayme?” inquired 
Mr. Snuggs. 

“Sure,” replied Mayme. 

“Is the Gem a swell theayter, Rosey?” 

“It’s a ten-cent house, but that’s where 
all the big acts get their start these days. 
The Gem’s put over more than one 
thousand-dollar act. The grand opera 
queens ain’t got no palate when it comes 
to some of the warblers I have heard 
there.” 

“Well, well!” 

“Yes, it’s all in getting a start in the 
business; after _you get past the green 
ticket it’s easy. 

“Gee, I wish it was Monday night!” said 
Mayme. “ And don’t forget what you prom- 
ised when you get a start, Rosey. What 
I'm beginnin’ to think of knit underwear 
wouldn’t look good in print. 

“* Never you mind, Mayme, there’s better 
times ahead,” reassured MT. Snuggs gently. 

“Shucks!” said Mayme. 

At that moment Rosey puckered her 
brow as if in pain. 

“The way that girl at the piano plays 
Put Your Little Hand In Mine gets on my 
nerves, it does. I got a friend singin’ it in 
some style over at the Bijou this week.” 

“T’m crazy about your hat, Rosey.” 

“If you like me now, wait till you see 
me Monday night.” 

“I’m goin’ to wear my pink crépe waist, 
Rosey; I wanna turn out right and do you 
proud.” 

Miss Slatts slid off the stool. 

“So long, Mayme, I'll see you later.” 
She nodded her head in such fashion that 
all the pink cotton rosebuds were set 
a-jumping, and tripped lightly down the 
aisle. 

Before the white goods she paused with 
her back to the counter and called over her 
shoulder to her enraptured friend: *“‘ Don’t 
forget, Mayme, Gem Theayter Monday 
night.” 

Then with an adamant glance at the 
white goods special sign above Mr. Hassy 
brock’s head, she sailed past his counter 
round a curve to the hair goods. 

A geological eon of suspense, anxieties, 
hopes and then came Monday night, starry 
and cool-breathed. 

In the tenth row of the Gem Theater 
Mr. Charles Hassybrock sat gazing with 
fascinated eyes at a small black-and-white 
announcement which two pages in gold- 
braided uniforms placed on easels at the 
right and the left of the proscenium. 


MISS ROSALIND EDGMONTI 


First Time IN AMERICA 


, 


EccENTRIC Music Fest 


A scattered pat of applause passed round 
the house. The knit underwear, the candy, 
the hair and other lesser departments were 
represented. Mr. Hassybrock’s collar 
again tightened about his neck until his 
face slowly deepened to the apoplectic 
purple, and he inserted three helpful fingers 
inside his neckband. 

The orchestra burst into a rapid overture; 
from somewhere behind him came a nervous 
giggle like an upward arpeggio; then the 
conventional curtain rose slowly. Two 
uniformed attendants dragged an upright 
piano with the manufacturer's name printed 
in gold letters on the side out before a drop 
curtain which displayed a corner drug store 
with a striped awning and a conspicuous 
sign heralding a new headache powder. 

A moment of exquisite delay, the house 
lights winked out, the yellow calcium spot 
danced over the stage and finally focused, 
a reflected sunbeam, at the right-wing 
entrance, and Miss Rosalind Edgmonte« 
stepped into it like a golden mote. Th« 
knit underwear, the candy and the hair 
gave out a long, thrilled sigh and settled 
deeper in the red-plush chairs. 
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oven. 








Uneeda Biscuit. 
hands you the pack- 
age—you hand him the 
A trifling trans- 


In your hand you hold 
a five-cent piece. 


Right at the grocer’s 


package of 
He 


No—a remarkable one 
—for you have spent the 
smallest sum that will 
buy a package of good 
food—and the grocer has 
sold you the most nutri- 
| tious food made from 
| flour—as clean and crisp 
| and delicious as it was 
when it came from the 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Before you go to your steamfitter 
you capable of discussing your heat- 
ing problem intelligently with him? 


You should be and will be when you have read our Primer on Heat, 
What! 


“What Heat for your House?” Heat! 


are 


because it tells you in simple language what kind of heat you for your} 
should have, how the different systems work, how it is possible to | House | 
install an economical equipment which will furnish a healthful 


heat evenly in all parts of the house and many other things equally 
as important, concluding with a talk on 


e Boilers and 
Pierce Radiators 


times over in fuel economy and freedom from repairs. Our 
Send for it today, read it and then go to your steamfitter. 

















explaining briefly 
themselves many 
Heat Primer is tree. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 252 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Showrooms in principal cities 
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Consider Nashville 
All You Manufacturers 


For the location of a new plant, branch, or a Southern, 
Southeastern or Southwestern headquarters NASHVILLE 
is a wonderfully well favored city. Its advantages are 
many, unique and of the greatest commercial importance. 

NASHVILLE is the heart of a country rich in raw materials 
wood, iron, fluor spar, clays, marble, et« 
NASHVILLE is just a twelve hour haul from the best parts of fifteen 
states — 103 cities of over 10,000 population —24,00),009 prosperous people 
NASHVILLE 
cheap rates 
NASHVILLE has plenty of cheap coal, low cost of 


= 
_ living, equable climate, abundant labor, attractive 


< 
Gt 4 living as well as industrial advantages. 


cotton, coal, 





enjoys excellent transportation facilities and 


‘ Write at once for our free illustrated bulletin, the 
—/ BOOK OF FACTS. Tell us your wishes. Ask us 
iy questions that may occur to you. We will reply 
promptly, accurately and exhaustively, and we be- 
lieve that we can prove to you, beyond the shadow 

of a doubt, that this hustling, pros 

perous city of 125,000 people offers a 

wide diversity of supreme inducements. 


Write today. We invite and 


mec ecome inquery 
¥ The Industrial Bureau, 
j : 115 Stahiman Bldg. 
H ) N . Nashville, Tenn. 
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| iridescent blur. 
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Rosey, in the briefest of spangled skirts | 


and the longest of silk hose, flitted across 
the stage; her arms hugged her body close 
and her hands, spread horizontally, were 
prettily poised as if she contemplated flight. 
A thousand sequins glinted from her bosom 
and her teeth flashed in a conscious smile. 
Rosey played, standing upright before 


the piano and jiggling her little twinkling | 


feet to the accompaniment of a delirium 
of decidedly nervous ragtime. What her 
fingers lacked in sureness, however, she sup- 
plied in speed, her feet, fingers and yellow 
curls gaining momentum until she was an 
The music rattled down 
the keys like an avalanche, joining forces 
with a torrent of popular airs; the orchestra 


| took up the refrain, and Rosey came down 


harder and faster with a final spurt at the 
two lower octaves, which ended in a rumble 
of tum-tums and r-r-r-r-s. 

Rosey swung round to her audience, 
right hand raised in a military salute and 
the smile inviolate. Then she sang a ditty 
calculated to impress upon her audience 
the incalculable advantages of mental aber- 
ration. After each pithy verse she reverted 
to the theme of her lay: 


It’s great to be crazy! (Flourish and kick) 
Gee, ain't | a daisy! (Flash of skirts 

I may be a loon, (Flourish and kick 

But it’s great to be crazy! (Expert gyration) 


She brought her little stilted heels 
together with a click, nodding her curls 
and kissing her hands. There was an ex- 
cruciating pause; some one toward the rear 
jeered, ‘Get the hook,” and a girl in a 
pink-crépe blouse clapped her hand over 
the offender's mouth. There was an addi- 


| tional uncertain second, and all the while 
| from the tenth row came the lone but 





insistent clapping; the panicky candy and 
hair goods took it up in a disorganized 
fashion, but it soon died out. Only the 
tenth row persisted. 

Rosey stood with her lips quirking 
dangerously at the corners, but she flashed 
her smile at the spat of applause, flirted 
her skirts backward, kicked one heel ac- 
cording to the rule for the soubrette exit 
and disappeared into the wings without a 
recall for her last number. 

The lights flashed up, the attendants 
shifted cards, the music flared, a pair of 
black-faced comedians bounded in from 
opposite sides of the stage and the hcuse 
burst into a thunder of applause. Mr. 
Hassybrock felt under his chair for his hat 
and groped blindly out. 

When Miss Rosey Slatts came out of the 
stage door of the Gem Theater there were 
red rims about her eyes and splotches of 
rouge still on her cheeks. She carried a 
heavy suitcase with a green tag attached 
to the handle and she breathed with the 
jerk that is the aftermath to tears. In the 
shadow of the building she paused for a 
moment to steady her trembling limbs and 
brace herself to meet the throng on Twenty- 
third Street. 

Even as she stood there, sick and trem- 
bling, she saw her friends, Mayme Tutt and 
Mr. Snuggs, come out of the theater and 
turn toward Broadway. 
interlaced and their backs expressive. 

She waited until they were lost in the 
stream, and then with a quivering intake 
of breath she took up her suitcase. After 
her first faltering steps Mr. Hassybrock 
stepped out of a shadow and closed his 
hand over the handle of her bag. 

“Give it to me, Rosey, you’re done up. 

She almost swayed toward him. 

“I don’t need your pity, Charley Hassy- 
brock. There’s many a gurl don’t get her 
act over the first time. If I’d had the right 
kind of a theayter and the right kind of a 
manager, instead of that old gold-toothed 
dummy, I'd ’a’ made a—made a —— 
don’t need your sympathy ” Her 
voice trailed off. 

“Who's givin’ you sympathy, I'd like to 
know? That there act of yourn was all 
right, it was. I just thought I'd stop by 
and tell you that tomorrow bein’ Decora- 
tion Day we might go over an’ look at that 
little flat under Annie’s. I was over this 
afternoon, and it’s got a swell plate-rack in 
the dining room and electric lights. I got 
the key in my pocket now.” 

The weight of her suitcase shifted to him, 
he could feel her fingers cling to his coat 
sleeve and her head drooped toward his 
shoulder like a tired flower. 

“Did you notice whether there was a 
three-burner gas stove in the kitchen, 
Charley?” she asked, trying to keep the 
hysteria out of her voice. 


” 





Their arms were 
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Smoke Five 


| With Me 





Here is the sweet- 
est smoke that I ever 
knew, and I’ve smoked 
for 40 years. 

It was handed me once by 
a connoisseur, who told me 
where to get it. Later i had 
it made specially for me— 
made as a Panatela, the size 
of this picture, for a short, 
sweet smoke. It is made 
solely from Havana leaf. So 
are many others. But I call 
this the finest-flavored leaf 
that ever came from Cuba. 

All my friends think like- 
wise. Now | order these 
cigars in 50,000 lots to keep 
my friends supplied. 

It occurs to me now that 
countless men would be glad 
to share this discovery. I 
am going to let some of 
them do it. Not for profit 
so much as a hobby. 

I will supply a few men, 
who love good cigars, at 
$4.50 per hundred, mail or 
express prepaid. That's not 
far from my cost. 

If you must have big, heavy 
cigars, these won't please you 
These are for men who like mild 
and exquisite smokes. I have 
never tasted anything likethem. 


Five Cigars Given Away 


I will send to 500 men five cigars 
free. Just send me 10 cents to 
cover postage, packing and rey- 
enue stamp. I will supply the 
cigars. I only ask this 10 cents to 
pick out the right sort of people 

Ii you like them, order as wanted—50 or 100 ata 
time. I will send them prepaid at $4.50 per hundred 
(fifty for $2.35), and if you prefer will open a 30 day 
charge account with you. Write new for the five cigars. 


(5) J. ROGERS WARNER 
523 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 














































ALWAYS COMFORTABLE on an all day's 
tramp, is a prominent characteristic of Menz 
“Ease” Hunting Boots. Known as the “glove 
fitting” boot around leg, ankle, instep and 
heel-seat. And furthermore, you will find that 
your shoe-maker can take them apart piece by 
piece and find no 
fault either with 
their honesty or 
quality of con- 
struction. 
Name always 
on sole and 
yellow label. 





Menz “Ease” 
Goodyear Sewed two 
full soles, black and 
tan. 

16 inch height — $9.50 
14 inch height — $9.00 
12 inch height —$7.50 


CATALOG “C” 
illustrates—all heights 
Menz “Ease” Shoes 
and Sportsmen's 
Boots, also the “Amer- 
ican Boy ™ for boys. 


12 
years’ 
exclusive use 
of Menz “Ease” 
special Elk Tan 
nage has proven it the 
strongest, best wearing 
upper ever put in a boot, still it's as 
soft as a glove and always stays soft. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG °C” contain 
ing sample of Menz “Ease” Elk. We 
probably have a dealer near you, but if we 
haven't we can introduce the shoes direct 
to you from our factory at regutar retail 
prices, delivery prepaid. 
MENZIES SHOE CO., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


























a7 YPEWRITERS..:.:. 


Visible’' Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes by or rented anywhere at \ to ‘) mirs 
prices allowing rental to apply on price Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. 1D. 

Emporium, 34-36 W . Lake St. Chicago, Ill 


Typewriter 
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You Men Who Scrape _ =. Join the 
and Tear Your Faces 7 | ~ 

With Dull Safety / 
Razor Blades //J 









Comfort 
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Automatic 
$1.50 Complete with Fine Strop 









What comfort can compare with the — that makesit impossible tocut the stroy why anyone should pay twice its cost 
satisfaction of a shave with a perfect I best possible leather is used, anda for a stropper that, to say the least, cat 
blade, as it glides over the face leas new met handle with roughened grip not possibly do better than the ZigZag. 2 
ing behind it a path of velvety, cool " is long life as your safety razor x 
“ ° - 
The Curve Cut Strop Gives a 





smoothness ? 


That's the comfort you can enjoy This Guarantee Is Behind the Barber’s Stroke” 4 








- ) d I he ig n ou . 
every iy with ¢t ZigZag in your Every ZigZag The ZigZag is strong, compact, light 





















shaving kit. 

Men who threw aside their safety ra The ne improved ZigZag is war ind will last for years. Weighs about 
zors in disgust, are now getting them out ranted not y to give full satisfaction, + ounces, and folds to pocket size. Fit 
again, and are enjoying true shaving com- but is guaranteed mechanically per- into a corner of your grip. The large 
fort every day, thanks to the ZigZag ! li, after trying the ZigZag, you loop at end of strop makes it conven 

For safet Tee 1 i very way satished, you ient to hang anywhere Lasy to us 

or safety razor blades well get dull, , . x Aptis. 8): i . . S biad to the hold } 

and need stropping You know that 2s ' » returt and receive your lip a blade into the holder, move the a 
from experience an matter what money again handle back and forth a iew times, and 
: . a . your blade has an edge that an expert 


wot Improve 


claims may be made for them. 
It’ ; iy No Better Stropper, No Matter = barber could : 
t's the comfort that is important, . taht tee Enon de . 
What the Price Md by leading druggists, 
I iL verywhere in t 


but the economy is worth thinking of, 

; ind ot cal ‘ 
too, The ZigZag puts an end to that The ZigZa ha whieved its won , S far $i <n yy < ori 
te mee f« blades = — re 1 cun ¢ 
eternal expense for new blades. derfu j s, not on account of its $2.00, or sent prepaid from fact a 

low price it because it is the hand eceipt of price Put up in seal leather 
One Model Strops ALL iest, quickest and surest way of put- case, suitable for tra gift 
tin perfect shaving ed on any ; " » SO cx extra 
Standard Safety Razor Blades Oe 8 een ater llety reaor blade, Paceases 98 x 
sStanda t Thine silt iz ; le 
Our new model, just out, has a num Men who use the ZigZag daily with so An interesting booklet 
ber of improv ents, including a device mucl t and satisfaction, wonder sent free on request 


GIBFORD SPECIALTY COMPANY 
; . \ Main Office and Factory: 
ee Cee a eee 1274 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


’ - ' 
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N Chicago Office, 1022 Masonic Temple 

































ADDING 
MACHINE 


The machine of all-’round 
usefulness 


E are as proud of our 
customers aS we are 
of the marvelous device 
itself. We could ask no 
higher endorsement than 


apologies to thou- 


their caliber and character. It would be 
much easier to list the leading concerns of this 
country we have not sold than those we have. With in principal cities of the United States and following foreign agencies: 
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ADDING 
MACHINE 


Fastest for the Expert 
Fastest for the Novice 


The thousands of unsolicited testi- 
monial letters that have poured into this 
office from the day we made our initial 
bow to the public have never been equalled 
or approached in all the history of business. 
They tell of achievement almost incredible, 
superiority that beggars competition, and 


also speak in no uncertain terms of Dalton Service and the splendid men 
who represent the company in the field. If you desire to read this biography 
of the Dalton as written by those who have put it to every crucial test, these 


letters are at your command for the asking. On file at all Dalton sales offices 


Stockholm, Sweden 





sands, we submita 
few of the many 





Hellerup, Denmark 
Riga, Russia 


A FEW OF THE MANY THOUSANDS WHO HAVE PURCHASED aeren, Staly 


Prague, Austria 
Christiania, Norway 


thousands who Dalton Adding and Calculating Machines pain Seemene 


have purchased | sxumeaiisth Yc 
a ton G in . — ‘tees wr * o. 
‘ . 8: Patton Palen es 
Listing and Calcu- Patterson-Sargent Co 

Fs pS ee ba nang h 
lating Machines. Smee Bie oy: aoe ompany. 
Rickard Mazda Lamp Works 











National Electric Lamp Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Louisiana Central Lbr. Co 
New Vork Life Ins. Co Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Red Cedar Shingle Mfrs. Assn 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co Washington Cedar Products Co. 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co Hollowell, jones & McDonald 
Michigan Mutual Life Ins. Co Pacific Mills 
Liverpool, London & Globe Ins. Co Gimbel Brothers 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co Lit Brothers, Inc 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Pacific Mutvai Life Ins. Co Sweet, Orr & Company. 
Coasumers Bread Co The Bailey Co 
Bioom Brother The Bennett Co 
Coco Cola Bottling Co J}. G. MeCrorey & Co 
Wrigley Chewing Gum Co Warner Brothers 
Liquid Carbonic Co Cheney Brothers 
Runkel Bros. lin \. B. Kirschbaum & Co 
Valentine & Co Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co 
Park & Tilford Jeremiah Williams & Co 
Monroe Drug Company Mason Fruit Jar Co 
United Drug Company British Consolidated Oil Corporation, 
Creneral Chemical Co Cudahy Refining Company 
Parke, Davis & Co Magnolia Petroleum Co 
Samuel Cupples Woodenware Co Gulf Pipe Line Co 
Armour Seap Works Gulf Refining Company 
Colgate & Company Atlantic Refining Co 
Larkin Company Indian Refining Co 
N.K. Fairbank Co Pierce-Fordyce Oil Assn 
Procter & Gambie Co Standard Oil Company. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co The Texas Company 
American Brewing Company Union Oil Company 
The Fleischmann Company Waters-Pierce Oil Company. 
A. 1. Houghton Company American Bridge Company 
Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Company Elliott-Fisher Company 
Massachusetts Breweries Co National Enameling & Stamping Co 
Minneapolhs Brewing Co Henry Disston & Sons, Inc 
Saint Louis Brewing Asean E. C. Atkins & Co., In 
N. V. & Kentucky Company Norvell*Shapleigh Hdw. Co. 
Poba Brewing Company Simmons Hardware Co 
California Wine Association Majestic Manufacturing Co 
American Plumbers’ Supply Co Empire State General Vehicle Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co R. C. H, Corporation 
Stone & Websier Engineering Corpora- 1. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 

tion American Tobacco Co 

Chicago Board of Supervising Engineers British-American Tobacco Co 
Brooklyn Cooperage Go \dvance Thresher Co 
Western Cooperage Company J. i. Case Plow Works 
H. D. Williams Cooperage Company) Fish Brothers Wagon Company 
National Box Company Henny Buggy Company 
California Pine Box & Lbr. Co. International Harvester Co. 
Kentucky Lumber Corapany Moline Plow Company 
Lansing Wheelbarrow C« Nichols & Shepard Co 
Long-Bell Lumber Company Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Reyal Baking Powder Co Parlin & Orendorff Co 
Amalgamated Sugar Co Rock Island Plow Company. 
American Beet Sugar Co American Agriculture Co 
American Sugar Retining Co F. S. Royster Guano Co 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Co, Richmond Guano Co 
liakalau Plantation Co Goodyear Rubber Company 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co Hood Rubber Co 
Alaska-Pacific Fisheries Republic Rubber Company 
Armour & Company American Rubber Co 
Swift & Company American Hide & Leather Co 
Independent Packing Company American Steel & Wire Co 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Atlanta Steel Company 
Morris & Company Cambria Steel Company 
Pacific-American Fisheries Carnegie Steel Company 





Fort Pitt Bridge Co. 

Illinois Steel Co 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Bridge Company. 
Lorain Steel Co. 

Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
National Tube Co 
Pennsylvania Stee! ( ompany 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Spang, Chalfant & Co 
United Iron & Steel Co 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co 

American Boston Mining Co. 
Doe Run Lead Company. 
Federal Lead Company 
General Development Co. 
H.C. Frick Coke Co 
Pickands, Mather & Co. 
Semet-Solvay Co 

Union Pacific Coal Co, 
Armour Leather Co 

Hieine Safety Boiler Co 


United States Radiator Corporation. 


Western Steel & Foundry Co 

American Brake Co 

American Smelting & Refining Co 

American Car & Foundry C« 

American Iron & Steel Institution 

Edgar Allen American Manganese 

Steel Co 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Chicago Railway Equipment Co 

Fairbanks-Morse Company 

Hewitt Mig. Company 

Mt. Vernon Car Company 

Union Switch & Signal Company 

Brown-Sharpe Mig. Co 

Pratt & Whitney Co 

The Henry & Wright Co 
Ryerson & Sons 

Link Belt Company 

Merganthaler Linotype Co 

New Home Sewing Machine Co 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

General Electric Co 

Western Electric Co 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 

Cable Piano Company 

Copper Producers Assn 

Chadwick-Boston Lead Co. 

Gardner Governor Co 

Davis Colliery Co 

General Fireproofing Co. 

M. A. Hanna & Co 

Standard Steel Works 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

Marion Malleable Iron Works. 

National Screw & Tack Co 

John A. Roebling's Son Co 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

Woodward Iron Company. 

Erie City Iron Works 

American Radiator Company 

Pittsburgh Railways Company. 

Washington Ry. & Electric Co 

American Express Company 

Southern Express Company 

United States Express Co 

Wells-Fargo Express Company 

American Tel. & Tel. Co 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 

Iilinois Tunnel Co 

Michigan State Telephone Co 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co 

Kimball Piano & Organ Co 

Lyon & Healy 

Geo. P. Bent & Co. 

Steinway & Sons 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
: , Paris, France 
American Can Co. Rotterdam, Holland 
Carter $s Ink Co. Brussels, Belgium 
Globe-Wernicke Co. Helsingfors, Finland 


Ostby & Barton Co. Honolulu 
Illinois Watch Co. Vera Cruz, Mexico 
Illinois Watch Case Co. Montreal, Canada 


Keystone Watch Case Co. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
American Optical Co. 
Benj. Allen & Co 

Monarch Typewriter Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Eugene Dietzgen Co 
Keuffel Esser Co City of Richmond. 
Royal Typewriter Co City of Rochester 
‘ 
‘ 


Sofia, Bulgaria 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
Athens, Greece 








Underwood Typewriter Co. ity of St. Louis 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. ity of San Francisco 


American Book Company. City of Seattle 

Butterick Publishing Co State of Arkansas 

Frank A. Munsey Company. State of California 

Harper Brothers State of Illinois 

Review of Reviews Company. State of Massachusetts. 
Van Noy News Company State of Nebraska 
Western Newspaper Union State of New York. 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co State of Ohio 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co State of Oklahoma 

Philip Carey Co. State of Pennsylvania 
Carpenter Paper Co. State of Utah 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co State of Washington 
Crown Columbia Pulp & Paper Co Denver Gas & Electric Co 
Kimberly-Clark Co Detroit United Railway Co 


Metropolitan Elevated R. R. Co. 


ba Manufact : Co . 
Barrett Manufacturing Pacific Gas & Electric Co 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper C« 
{ nited Sabana’ ‘ me no P Potomac Electric Power Co 


» Yemen San Francisco Gas & Electric Co. 
= gy wg : : New York Central & Hudson River 
Southern Mass. Telephone Co R 
Southwestern Tel. & Tel. Co Se - 
Western Union Telegraph Co Norfolk & Western R. R. Co 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. C« i wate Hem R. R. Co 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co , aiken 

Pére Marquette Ry. Co. 
Boston & Maine Ry. Co Southern Ry. Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co Texas & Pacific Ry. Co 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Buftalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R. R. Co Trunk Line Association. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Wabash Ry. Company 
K Co. ’ 


Erie & Western Transportation Co. 

Anderson Steamship Co 

Goodrich Transit Company. 

Lake Carriers Association 

. New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co 

Denver, Northwestern & Pacific Ry Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
Company. Pacific Coast Steamship Co 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co National League of Prof. Ball Clubs. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co \merican League Base Ball Assn. 

Great Northern Ry, Co Blackmer & Post Pipe Company. 


Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Ry. Co 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co 


Oregon Short Line Ry, Co Union Bag & Paper Co 
Illinois Centrab Ry. Co Alling & Cory Co 
Illinois Northern Ry. Co American Glue Company. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry Armour Glue Works 

Company Denver City Tramway Co 
Lehigh Valley Ry. Co Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Co. 
Michigan Central R. R. Co Indianapolis Traction & Terminal 
New Orleans and Northeastern Ry. Co Company. 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co Nebraska Traction & Power Co. 
Rand-McNally & Co New Orleans Railway & Light Co. 
California Fruit Canners Assn. Northwestern Elevated R. R. Co. 
United Fruit Co Pacific Electric Railway Co 
City of Boston. Peter Cooper Glue Factory. 
City of Chicago. The Arlington Company. 
City of Cleveland R.G. Dun & Company 
City of Dayton \merican Felt Co 
City of Denver. Armstrong Cork Company. 
City of Duluth. Leading Engineers, Auditors, Publi 
City of Houston Accountants, Educational Institu- 
City of Kansas City tions, Commercial Colleges. 
City of Los Angeles Over 1500 Banks, and every Depart- 
City of New Orleans ment of the United States Govern- 
City of New York ment 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN 
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times were—her hours of employment did 
not average more than forty a week. 

Velma had returned and was repeating 
her sordid tragedy of a year and a half 
before. Her husband had left her—this 
time, so he told her, forever. And, as 
before, she wept at night and worked 
sluggishly in the daytime until she was dis- 
charged. Then, as before, she went to the 
Settlement House and finally to the Cook 
County Hospital. This time her baby 
lived, and she loved it passionately. Her 
Settlement friends found her a place with 
a family on the North Side where she could 
—- nurse to a baby and keep her own 
child. 

“That,” remarked Maryanka with calm 
cynicism, “‘ will not last.” 

Nor did it. Velma came, weeping, to 
tell them that the family where = fiv 
was afraid she would neglect their baby and 
had made arrangements to put hers in an 
orphan asylum. She was afraid to refuse 
for fear of losing her place. She was told 
that she might go and see it often. 

Another change was that Hudak’s wife 
at last succumbed to drink and her various 
colds, and died. The eldest of the four 
children was five. Hudak clung to his 
little ones as determinedly as Velma would 
have done to her baby had she had the 
power. He got nightwork, and so he was 
able to give the children their supper and 
put them to bed before he left in the even- 
ing. In the morning, when he returned, he 
waked and dressed them, got their break- 
fast for them and put out bread for their 
lunch. Then he went to bed, the five-year- 
old girl keeping a kind of watch over him 
as he slept. Once Susanka found him try- 
ing to make a dress on his wife’s sewing 
machine for litthe Magdalena. She took 
the work away from him. 

“That ain’t man’s work,” said Susanka. 
“You get steady sick, by gosh! You work 
too much.” 

“By gosh!” was an exclamation Susanka 
had begun to use in moments of surprise or 
disgust. She had acquired the expression 
about the time she began to chew gum. 


Velma Kidnaps Her Own Baby 


One Sunday Susanka met Velma, pale 
and anguished. Velma explained that 
several weeks before, when she had visited 
the orphan asylum to see her baby, she had 
found it gone. The authorities told her 
that they had been informed that it was 
for adoption and they would give her no 
further information. She must consult the 
gentleman in whose house she lived. He 
told her the baby had a good home and she 
must devote herself to her little charge. 
Susanka, had she been in America only a 
few months, would have accepted the situa- 
tion as something that had to be; but she 
had been in America two years and a half, 
and she said: “By gosh! You see the 
Settlement ladies!” 

It almost seemed as if chance had become 
a corporate thing, ready to stand on the 
side of Susanka and poor Velma; for 
the very next Saturday afternoon, when 
Susanka, work being slack, had gone to the 
North Side to see Velma and the two were 
walking in the park, they came upon a 
baby carriage tied to a bench. Inside it 
lay Velma’s baby and the keeper was 
nowhere to be seen. Velma fell on her 
knees before the carriage and wept, and 
the baby held out his little, longing arms. 
Susanka chewed gum hard; her mind was 
slower than her jaws, but presently she said: 

“You take that baby! You go to the 
Settlement ladies. I will take this other 
baby to his father. You tell me where. 
You better walk steady fast.” 

Velma snatched up her child and fled, 
Susanka wheeling the other baby rapidly 
after her. At the corner of the park Velma 
gave the necessary directions and Susanka 
proceeded to take the baby home. 

On the way Susanka’s slow Slovak brain 
began to work. She had begun to assim- 
ilate rather rapidly the atmosphere of 
America. She knew that people with 
power can do things—-law or no law— that 
people without power cannot do; but Vel- 
ma’s baby was Velma’s! When there was 
no father it was the mother who supported 
it, and no one had the right to take it 
away from her. This was America! 


When she reached the house of Velma’s 
employer her placid blue eyes were lit with 
an underlying flame. 

She rang the bell, and when the maid 
came to the door she said: 
“T will see the man! 

to the man.” 

The maid screamed and called to her 
master that a Hun was stealing the baby. 
He came anxiously to the door. 

“T ain't steal your baby,” said Susanka; 
“but, vby gosh, you ain’t steal Velma’s 
baby 

She poured a stream of voluble Slovak 
upon him, telling him her opinion in detail of 
what he had done; and as her indignation 
cooled she added in English: 

“This America; Velma American girl; 
Velma’s baby American boy. Tak, ye!” 

As Susanka walked away, stolidly chew- 
ing gum, she did not know that a big thing 
had happened to her—that she had made 
her first American declaration of independ- 
ence and that the Slovak marks upon her 
bade fair to be no more than an envelope. 


I give this baby 


The Kingdom of America 


A year later the Settlement nurse and 
Susanka sat side by side at a Slovak wed- 
ding which was being held in the back 
room of Helegda’s saloon. The young 
people were popular and the eating and 
drinking promised to last as long as two 
days. 

“Tf a girl ain’t got plenty friends,” said 
Susanka, “she ain’t to have a big wedding 
like this. When I get married I wear the 
wedding dress to see my friends—tak! 
but not to throw away money. This is a 
nice wedding— not a fight yet!” 

“Are you going to be married, Susanka? 
asked the nurse. 

“Tak— Hudak,” said Susanka. “There 
is now enough money with my father to 
send over two little sisters. There will 
always be some to send him till he dies.” 

“Hudak is a good man,” the nurse said. 

“He not steady drink or steady fight,” 
agreed Susanka, “‘and he was steady good 
to Magdalena.” She chewed her gum 
consideringly. 

The nurse looked at Susanka and from 
her to the dancers on the floor. These 
Slavs of rugged physique and docile temper, 
who walked with great strides as if step- 
ping over fields, were pouring into America 
as once the Irish and the Germans did. At 
home they were expert and versatile in all 


” 


handicrafts, from pottery to embroidery; | 
yet when they came here, because of their | 


illiteracy, some alarmists dubbed them in- 
capable of assimilation. Illiteracy, how- 
ever, does not mean that their minds are 
incapable of cultivation; they are slow, 
but not necessarily stupid. Their innate 
goodness is undoubted. They are hon- 
est, kind and uncomplaining. They are 
reserved, but not suspicious. They are 
peaceable except when they get drunk, 
and honest except when American politi- 
cians and their own sophisticated country- 
men teach them dishonesty. 
over ready to form American habits; and 
even the women, if they are under forty, 
become Americans. 

The nurse smiled on Susanka. She saw 
how it would be. Hudak’s children would 
go to the public schools and learn ‘the 
salute to the flag.” They would visit the 
Settlement House often and in time would 
belong to some of the clubs. They would 
not be incapable of organization, like their 
elders. Possibly they might even go to 
high school and thence to work as clerks 
and stenographers. One thing was cer- 
tain—they would not work in the yards! 
Susanka and Hudak, the Huns, as the race 
is sometimes contemptuously called, were 
willing to form the bottom rung of our 
economic ladder; but they looked for some- 
thing better for their children. In body 
they would remain Slovaks; but in spirit 
Susanka and Hudak, in their dumb, unself- 
conscious way, were fast becoming real 
Americans. 

Suddenly to the nurse that 
gum-chewing face was sweet. 

“Good luck, Susanka!”’ she said. 

“Tak, ye!” replied Susanka. 

Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Maude Radford Warren. The fourth 
will appear in an early issue. 
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ARISTOCRAT 
Made in Black Calf 


Blucher or Button 
Incoming Enghish Style 
Flat Tread Custom Heel 
Seminarrow, receding Toe 










SHOES 


SEND FOR FALL STYLE BOOK 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 269 Summer St., Boston. 














Mr. Auto Owner 
Aren’t you sick and tired 
of paying garage bills? 
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iciency wibie knowledge. 
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PAPER FASTENERS <—_— 


Simple — easily adjusted and detached 


cost little, can be used over and over 


Cheap 


Samples, 5 sizes, free Un request 


? THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO., 654-658 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


Secure —hold every sheet —top, bottom, middle. © a 
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This Car Seeks First Honors 
in Its Class for 1913 


Quick detachable rims Gas headlights 
Mohair top with envelope Oil side and tail lamps 





Center control 
Zenith carburetor 


Long-stroke motor, Unit power plant 
3%x 52 inches Multiple disc clutch 


Enclosed valves Three speeds forward Bosch magneto Windshield Tools—horn 
Three bearing Sliding gears 106-inch wheelbase Rear shock absorber Trimmings black and nickel 
crankshaft Full floating axle 32 x 3% inch tires Prest-o-lite tank Standard color, black 


Magneto and camshaft driven by silent Coventry chain 


Here is a car at $975 built in accordance with the high code of honor which marks 
the manufacture of the best cars—cars far above it in price. 


It claims close relationship with those cars—not in size, because it is a car of lesser 
dimensions, of course—but in all of the ingredients which constitute integrity 
of construction. 


It asks to be set apart and judged, not by the standards its price would suggest, 
but by that more microscopic analysis you would apply were a larger monetary 
investment involved. 


We have pictured in book form some of the 
processes which justify our belief that this 
Hupmobile is the best car of its class in the world 


You are conscious, of course, that two cars sold We believe the Hupmobile to be a car of longer 

















at the same price can be far apart in real 
value. 

And you are aware that the difference in value 
arises from what is in the car; and not what 
is on it. 

In the matter of men, machinery, material, and 
manufacturing methods we claim kinship for 
this car, as we have said, with the very best. 


And in the matter of watchful workmanship; and 
processes calculated to produce precision we 
claim first honors in the Hupmobile class. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1229 Milwaukee Avenue 


life and less friction ; a car of fewer repairs; a car 
of greater care in small details; a car of greater 
efficiency and greater value. 

We have caught with the camera a volume of 
evidence which we believe establishes our case. 


It has been published in booklet form and we want 
you to see and read it. 


We also want you to see and ride in the car— 
Samples are now in the hands of Hupmobile dealers 


We believe that you will agree with us that 1913 
has produced no car more meritorious. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Like the Beans We Baked 
In the Olden Time 


Back in the Sixties, when our fathers began to bake Van Camp's, the 
finest materials were plentiful and cheap. 

Phen we bought the choicest beans that grew. And we picked out by hand 
just the whitest and plumpest. All the average beans were discarded. 

Irhen we used whole tomatoes, ripened right at our door, to make the 
delicious sauce, And rare grades of spices were used for its flavor. 


Our Kitchens Grew Famous 


Because of this dish, the Van Camp kitchens grew famous. The fame spread 
slowly, from home to home—solely by word of mouth. 

Year after year our patronage grew. Our fame became nation-wide. And 
there came a day when a million homes were wedded to this dish. 


Then Trouble Began 


As the demand increased the best beans became rarer. Their cost to us 
was trebled 


But we bought the best grades, and we picked out the choicest, just as we 
did at the start 


‘The National Dish”’ Pa wa 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Modern Improvements 


But some old-time methods have had to change, in the light of advancing 
knowledge 


Food experts found that beans were hard to digest. So we had to adopt 
steam ovens, and bake these beans with super-heated steam. 

We now apply 245 degrees. And we bake in small parcels, so the full heat 
goes through 

Yet, because of steam ovens, the beans are not crisped. And the coats of 
the beans are not broken. The beans come out nut-like, mealy and whole, as 
you know if you know Van Camp's. 


Vine-ripened tomatoes became harder to get. But we refused to make 
sauce from tomatoes picked green, and ripened off the vines. 

And we insisted always on whole tomatoes, not the cuttings left from 
canning. 


Our tomato sauce costs us, as a result, five times what some sauce sells for. 


Housewives Compelled It 


Our profits shrank with this added cost, for our prices could not be advanced. 


All that saved us at all was a mammoth and constantly increasing output 
which cut kitchen cost in two 

But a million homes had been won to Van Camp's by a certain grade and 
flavor. They expected beans large, ripe and plump. They expected a sauce 
with a sparkling zest. 

We had taught them to want it, and we had to supply it. We had to live up 
to our standards 

That's how it happens that Van Camp's today are like in quality to Van 
Camp's of the olden times. A million housewives compelled it. 


Ss 
a n am p S *‘ The National Dish”’ 


OPM. BEANS 


Folks Prefer Van Camp’s 


Van Camp's beans digest without fermentation. They do not tax the 
stomach. 

By scientific baking, the beans are brought to you with a fresh oven flavor. 
And the tomato sauce is baked with the beans, so it permeates every atom. 

Folks may like baked beans that are half as good, but they delight in Van 
Camp's. 

It is difficult now to find beans which approach them, for the old-time 
standards are rare indeed. 

But you get them always when you get Van Camp's. When we can't bake 
beans like these are we'll use another name. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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remark, usually of the purport that death I would return home, procure my pipe and 
was about to claim me. “Something aw- tobacco, put them in my pocket and go up 
ful’s the matter! ” I exclaimed to poor on the hill without fear of yielding to the , 
Jane. “Dosomething—quick!” Shedid— temptation of smoking. The craving to 3 
she got me back to bed, where I was at smoke almost invariably passed with this ’ , 
} once asleep again; but soon the perform- performance. As long as I could feel the Ci 


ance was repeated, and then again and 
again. Finally I got up with a most fright- 
ened look on my face, clutched at my heart, 
and in an agonized tone gasped: “I am 
gone! It’s all over!” In the morning I 
remembered nothing of this, except what 
Jane told me, and her tired face told that 
she had passed a bad night. 
So it continued, week after week, month 
} on month. was sleepy in the day- 
time and wakeful at night—and the strug- 
gle against tobacco seemed to get harder 
instead of easier. If any one imagines that 
it is a playful experience, or that a funny 


pipe in my pocket I could withstand the 
desire to use it! 

This I don’t attempt to explain, except 
on the theory that irregularity in habit will 
send one back to smoking—or drive one in 
that direction. My pipe had always been in 
my coat pocket just as my reading spectacles 
were in my waistcoat pocket. For years 
this had been so, and when I felt the pipe 
missing from its accustomed place things 
were out of gear. Perhaps the thought that 
I couldn’t smoke, even if I decided that I 
must smoke, accentuated the craving for 
tobacco. Anyhow, I was never comfortable 
































story can be written round it, let him try during the struggle against the habit unless DONTLEY 

it. Cutting out alcohol is a different prop- the pipe was with me. = 

osition. I’ve tried both—and I know! With this peculiar quirk I do not attempt * CLEAN SaaS ORSON 
There is something inherently humorous to harmonize another fancy of mine. The tra ra 


t about the struggle to hold a seat on the 
f water-wagon, but quitting smoking is 


nothing more or less than a tragedy while one of those ornamental brass affairs de- stores—or betler yel, right in your own home 
it lasts. For a discouragingly long time it signed by some non-smoker and intended to any rug or piece of upholstery as thoroughly as you 
seemed as if the fight would go on forever attract the attention of the guileless woman | can by the broom or brush method 
unless I yielded. buyer. It consisted of a tray, a cigar holder, Go over it again with any other vacuum cleaner. You will 
Perhaps the most horrible experience ashtray, receptacle for matches, and a 35,000 ALREADY IN Use 8°t OUt more dirt this second time than you can get by the 
was the sight—actual or in picture—of particularly deadly-looking cigar cutter. hs ee most thor 1 old-fashioned method 
contented-looking men blowing out long, There was no mistaking their purpose. Finally, go over it a third time with a Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. The results will 


cool ribbons of smoke. Nothing in the 
world looked so inviting. Windows where 
tobacco displays were made seemed to be 
everywhere. Next to tobacconists, candy 
dealers and saloonkeepers ran a close sec- 
ond, with legitimate business dividing the 


balance of the mart. That is the way it pocket and the reserve stock in the box DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC ! f, how ff 
appeared to me. that originally contained them. Matches thods at pow nd 
j I experienced some relief after I passed I also carried in my pocket—pockets. CLEANER i oe th ‘ 
} the stage of insomnia. Then I became And—I make the confession with bowed Universal Motor—Alternating or Direct Current without change DUNTLEY PRODUCTSCO.. Dest A, Erie, Pa. 
: sleepy all of the time. I could go to a head—TI bit off the ends of my cigars! Of IVERSAL VACUUM CLEANER MAINTS ' A BRSAL VA HA 
dinner party—Borah, Beveridge, Clapp, what use, therefore, was a tobacco-user's roy —ed 4. y 7 M4. : 4. , 
Dolliver and La Follette round the table ready helper? It was a luxury to which I h ' 
with a battle of wit raging, and fall sound was unaccustomed. I never came to use : "Dawa. Con, aon he j ; 


asleep in my chair! I remembered particu- 
larly one of Senator Bristow’s dinners. We 
were to go afterward to a White House 
musicale, but I went to sleep at the dinner 
and dropped a strawberry on my shirtfront. 
So Jane had to take me home instead of my 
taking her to the reception. At this time 
I would go to bed at eight o’clock and sleep 
until eight the next morning. This lasted 
for three months. 


The Smoker's Substitutes 


About the same length of time I was a 
gum-chewer. After you quit smoking you 
discover that part of it is a nervous habit; 
many times you smoked without knowing 
it—did not really get any conscious effect 
of the tobacco. As soon as you break off 
smoking you find a disposition to hold 
something in your mouth. Some perverse 
imp puts it into your head to chew gum. 
You chew and chew until your jaws ache 
another manifestation ‘of nervousness. 
Finally you punch Mr. Gum over the 
ropes. 

The best defense I had against the crav- 
ing for (he weed was to attend public func- 
tions. Before I stopped smoking I was 
avoiding church attendance, the theater, 


public meetings—every place, in fact, thing about quitting tobacco remains to é 
where smoking was proscribed. After be revealed to you. I have inquired of No cooking —it's all re ady cooked " Ready to use instantly. No soaking—just add potatoes for 
quitting, when I went into church and sat many men who have conquered the habit, | & making Fish Balls. No Bones—No Waste—No Spoilage—-No Fussing—just open the tin and 


down I found the fact that I was not per- 
mitted to smoke a help to me. Thé same 
was true of theater-going. Every man 
present was in the same boat, and I seemed 


Christmas before all this trouble started 
Jane had given me a smoking set. It was 


Exit Mr. Hyde 


For months after I was presented with 
this first-aid-to-the-smoker I utterly neg- 
lected it. I carried my cigars in my vest 


it freely, though for Jane’s sake I tried to; 
but I never was graceful about it. 

After I had abjured the weed that smok- 
ing set was always under my nose. I could 
not move without running into it. How 
that smoking set irritated me! Obviously 
somebody ought to give it something to do. 
An idle smoking set was the most shift- 
less, useless-looking article of furniture that 
any well-ordered household could have, | 
thought; but I said nothing. Finally it dis- 
appeared. I have no idea where it went; 
but I am sure that Jane, knowing intui- 
tively what was troubling me, put the 
cursed thing out of sight. But why should 
I object to a smoking set and yet insist 


on having my pipe always in my pocket? | 


I give it up! 

About the time you are getting discour- 
aged there are certain signs that indicate 
the battle is tending your way: First, you 
will go a whole hour after breakfast with- 
out thinking of a cigar. When you wake 
up to the fact that you have not missed 
tobacco you are surprised, then pleased. 
Skipping over the intermediate stages, 
there comes a time when you go a whole 
day without once thinking of smoking. 
Then you realize that your emancipation is 
complete—almost; but the most curious 


and every single one had identically this 

same experience. It is the culminating 

paroxysm—the last stand of Mr. Hyde.:* 
You go to bed with pleasant thoughts in 





a ; ; 
AK E thts demonstration yourself 


iv 
‘ Se Clean 


will get out the real dirt—the old, gt 


other methods ever get 


first time you 
lirt that 


surprise you. For the 
dangerous, germ-laden « 
The Duntley will really clean house 
without the bother of 
actual vacuum 


neither sweeping nor 


curtains, chairs, solas, every 


moving them It is not merely a suction 


irpets walls 


weeper, | 


cleaner % merely a fan or blower, but a posi#imwe vacuum f 


inanyo] 


it 


ume 
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"alle the Ready Codfish 


: # there's the fresh, large, tender, firm pieces of the finest Codfish from old Ocean's dee ps. 
e Caught — Immediately Cooked — Placed in Parchment Lined Tins 


* BURNHAM & MORRILL 








to gather courage from those about me. As your head. All day long you have not once ‘4 
soon as I made this discovery I went in - expetienced a craving for tobacco. You 
for public entertainments—sacred, secular fall asleep. You dream—such an awful & , 
and saccharine. In my o- nward course dream! You are in a company of people by 
I didn’t stop at vaudeville; I patronized and every eyeisupon you. In yourmouth #& Fs 
j “the aa any place chews dene was isa big cigar—it is lighted ooh aresmok- @ Vwo clsce= Ge and 16s (eseyt tn Me for Wa ok 
nothing to suggest the use of tobacco. ing the cigar! Everybody sees you in the JR Codfish Balls, Fish Hash, Creamed Fish H Nt rig re Ei 
In comparison with this tendency torun act of smoking! Everybody grins deris- tH, &— It's good. — Free Book of Recipes , y 
away from tobacco I offer a mental quirk ively at you--for you have “fallen down,” | BY for you — nourishing tis geen, = fy , 
which I uncovered. I suppose there are surrendered, quit. Your humiliation is the sue building — it is more a ?) 
those who, if they gave up the weed, would most acute you have known in your whole yg ip Hoe sy 1 
think it wise to dig a hole in the back yard life. You can’t imagine how you came by Maintains h an 











and bury their smoking paraphernalia, in- that cigar. You can't unde rstand, to save ength to Free 

cluding the favorite pipe. I did nothing of you, how that cigar ever got lighted. You A 10¢ Tin i is Plenty Burnham & Morrill Co . 
the kind. What may seem most surprising, can hardly believe that you are smoking For 4 Persons Portland, Maine, U.S.A ¥ 
I kept my pipe and tobacco pouch con- and yet you are smoking! So all your reso- iB&M Durnham a MorrPars 7 
stantly with me, so I could feel them in my lutions are broken—the fragments Mr. Sugar Corn 
pocket. On several occasions I have got Hyde is stuffing into his pipe. They will a 
halfway to the Capitol when the craving goupinsmoke. Then you wakeup. You ft 
for tobacco would strike me. Reaching in are in the dumps. The real and the unreal fA 
my pocket I would find my pipe gone—left are blended and you are conscious of : 
in the pocket of another coat. Straightway having broken your word to yourself. 3s te 

















Showing impression of 
your foot on hard un- 
vielding eole of the ordinary ehoe— 
your weight unevenly distributed. 


OST people walk like the im- 
| pression shown inthe first picture. 
‘That's why there are so many 


sore, tired, crippled feet. It is quite dif- 
ferent with those who wear Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoes. Here are the reasons: 
In the ordinary shoe your foot rests upon 














of the weight of your body. 
DrA 


Reed 


your foot rests upon a soft, 
points of contact 
join ts —sink down luxuriantly into the 
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width of the bottom of your foot. 


by the cushion insol 


not in danger of breaking down 
You not only get 


tan —in all sizes 


will also tell you where to get the shoes. 







makers woven in the pull strap. 


Makers CHICAGO 





a hard, anyieiding jeather insole,and as this in- 
sole cannot give, the principal points of contact — 
your heel, the ball of your foot and your toe joints— 
must bear the entire weight of your body. The arch of 
your foot has no support and is constantly under the strain 
This constant strain weakens your arch 


the greatest degree of comfort 
in the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe, but you also get style and 
duravility It is made im all the latest shape 
-end of the very best materials 

If your dealer does not handle the Dr. A, Reed Cushion 
Shoe, write us today for our free Style Book and we 


The genuine are identified by the name of the 


J. P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY 


Do You 
Like 


Showing impression of your 
foot on soft, conforming 


” 
Insole 


distributed 


which may eventually dreak down, causing untold misery. 


Cushio® 
Shoe 


pliable cushion and the principal 
your heel, the ball of your foot 
cushion insole 
immediately conforms to every curve of the foot 
of your body is distribated uniformly over the entire length and 
The arch is not left to bear 
your weight without support, but is upheld and strengthened 

It retains its natural position and is 
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and hygiene 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
This horrible dream marks the end of 
Walk | the long struggle. Never again will you 
crave tobacco. That which was habitual 
hi 


you will miss—long for at times—but the 
actual craving for the weed is gone. In 
other words, you are rid of the appetite 
for tobacco itself; but you long for the 
habit. 

Don’t be misled into thinking that the 
craving for the mere habit isn’t bad enough. 

| I would start in to write as h and run 
along without any thought of tobacco, then 
get stuck; and immediately my first idea 

| would be: “Smoke up!” The realization 
that smoking was proscribed left me up in 
the air completely—and no speech. 

When in company with other men I 
craved the habit in another form. Smokers 
looked so comfortable—most of them— 
that it seemed like a deprivation of creature 
comforts to forego a cigar. I felt as if I 
were condemned to sit always in a hard- 
bottomed kitchen chair, while men all about 
me were lounging in heavily upholstered 
furniture. 

After I had ceased to bother about to- 
bacco, and was conquering the yearning for 
the habit, a friend of mine at the other end 
of the Capitol offered me a cigar. When 
I told him I no longer smoked he asked me 
why I had given it up. I explained that I 
thought it was doing me no good, if not real 
harm; that I had quit because I thought it 
the sensible course to take; and that I 
really was benefited by my self-denial. 

“No doubt you're right,” said the sen- 
ator, with a trace of condescension in his 
tone; “but, for my part, I’d rather die ten 
years sooner and enjoy life while I live!” 

That’s the only thing that annoys me 
about tobacco-users now—they seem to 
think that I quit merely to get a new lease 
on life! Stuff and nonsense! If it meant 
that and nothing more I would take up 
smoking again. 


Cushion Shoe 
your weight evenly 































In the 


and your toe 
which 
The weight 


k and 
Filching From Father Time 


It isn’t a matter of longevity. It’s really 
living while you live. Insomnia isn’t fun; 
stomach trouble isn’t fun; nervousness 
isn’t fun. Good legs, sound wind, sound 
heart—you would not buy a horse without 
them. Cut out tobacco and you have a 
mortgage on them. There's joy in a beauti- 







13,5-CUSMION 
COMPRESSES UNDER 
~—S FLET AND 


2 CUSHION SUPPORTS ARCH™ 
4 CUSHION FILLS BOLLOW PLACES 











Together with a Complete Treatise on 
the Culture of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 
and out, and our 


24 BULBS FOR 10c 


ful spring morning, with the sun shining and 
the birds singing— provided you don’t wake 
| up with your mouth tasting like the kitchen 
sink. 
| I wake up clear-headed and with the 










ALL FOR 10 CENTS 

These 24 Buibs, 3 each of 8 different 
kinds, will make beautiful pots of flow 
lovely early spring flowers 
». Plant now. Our Catalogue of 

Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy 
ter-biooming plants freetoall 
Johan, Peo Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 





nished surfaces 
dealer's name and $2.00 for Gallon Jug (prepaid). 


energy to kick the footboard off the bed. 
My food is more palatable, though we 
haven’t changed cooks. I don’t have to 
rely on a cigar to lift me up to concert pitch. 
My judgment, like my head, is clearer. 
Before 1 quit smoking I was postponing 


Automobile 
remarkable polish and cleaner for automobiles, 
furniture and all kinds of polished and var- 


A new discovery. Send your 


VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 








the consideration of problems. Now I have 





PIN MONEY 


If you haven't all you need, we can supply you. 
We are establishing subscription agencies for 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal in every section of the couatry. We pay 
salary and commission. If you can give us all 
or a part of your time, send a line of inquiry. 


Ageacy Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philada 














NOVIT. 
25c ! } 140 ito Migk Bt. ee” 


| decision. I tackle things when they come up 
and settle them. I have at least three hours 
more a day in which to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. I’ve filched ten years 
from the scythe of Old Father Time—not 
ten years tacked on to the end of my life, 
but a decade inserted in the middle, where 
it counts most. 

My wife has more expensive hats and 


“ZIPP—It Lights” 


The Magic Household Lighter 

No matches—a bright flame. Thousands 

of lights without reflling A truly remark 

able egpestuntty for to make 

fast. Write today. 
Every housewife will want one the minute she 
sees it. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 








my neckties are of better quality, but I’m 









It never clogs. 


are quick 


our new by High 


Every hunter should know all the Zlarlin characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Marlin Prearms Ca. 


The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly adjusted. 
otecting wall of solid steel between your 

cartridge keeps rain, 
action, The side ejection throws shells away from line of sight and allows | 
instant repeat shots Guy 


Built in pate Ng oom 


19 Willow Street 


not saving money by the swear-off—that’s 
| a fallacy. What I spent on tobacco goes 
Ee something else. However, the coin is 


not invested in the stale odor that clings 
Oh a Th a G. i the parlor curtains. 
ame = And no habit has got me. This may 
o + Models 
Repeating Rifles +395 

The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep | 

on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 

tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 


bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 


sound self-righteous, but it isn’t. I don’t 
give thanks that I am not like other men, 
but that I am not so nervous. 

There’s no telling when the tobacco habit 
will get you. A constit’ of mine came toa 
realization of this rather late in life. He 
was an old friend who presided at a political 
meeting in my congressional district one 
time. John Bing was nis name. I remem- 
ber that before the meeting opened he and 
I had a heart-to-heart talk. 


smoking—quit for good!” 
“Have you? That’s what I did.” 
“T did not know you smoked.” 
“Smoked for forty-eight years!” said 
Mr. Bing—rather proudly, I thought. 
“And then you quit?’ 


snow and al! foreign matter from getting into the | 


portion throughout, in many high power calibres, they “Yes, I quit—after almost fifty years of 
werful, accurate rifles YY all big game. Ask about | smoking and chewing.” 
fol Bowes specia! light weight rifle. “Why did you quit?” 


“*Twas this way,” said Mr. Bing: “‘I was 
sitting on my porch—-sitting there in the 
starlight—alone with my pipe. All at once 
I took a puff and said to myself: ‘I’m oing | 


New Haven, Conn. | thing will fasten itself on me as a habit!’” 


“Mr. Bing,” I said to him; “I’ve quit 





to quit tobacco, for if I’m not careful this | $3.75 up. Sales easy. 
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Warm, Cozy _ 
Interiors 


Without the Delay, Dampness, Dirt | 
or Expense of Plastering 


ps eseessese seid 


Rooms with Bishopric walls and ceilings are 
warm, cozy, beautiful. Bishopric Wall Board 
saves you half the cost of lath and plaster in 
construction, Is the best material | finish 
ing fine homes, covntry clubs, bungalows 
schools, churches, hospitals, stores, garages 
Is easy to apply Saves you a month's time in 
building. Is weather-proof and fre-resisting 


For New Buildings or Remodeling 


Bishopric Wall Board is ideal for remodeling 
houses, turning waste attic or basement space 
into usable rooms, and building partitions. Any | 
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| 
| 

| one who can drive nails can apply it. Nail sheets 
| to studding and wall is ready for decoration 


SiISHOPRIC 

ALL BOARD] 

Finest Walls and Ceilings Cost | 
=| 50% Less Than Lath and Plaster | 
= Bishopric Wall Board has perseded lath | 
and plaster for fine Lye rior w« ork. Will not 
crack, warp, shrink or pull loos No dam | 
ness. No dirt Applic . dry, winter or sum 


mer. Costs 50 per han plastering to 
apply Is a time-saver an 1 a money saver 


i 

| $2.50 Per 100 Square Feet | 

Comes in 4 ft. x 4 ft. sheets, ready to ply 
Price pr h§- Sp "$6.40" wer 

crate of 16 sheets ro 

tectec i by $5, 000 ine i Warp ‘Be &, i sarantee 


Working Plan for 
Model House 


Send 6c, the mailing cost of complete, work 
ing. architectural plan for building a model 
10uUse, a sample of non 

warping fire-r 

ing wal! board and 

the tree Bisho 
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< ce 
< ipl t 
Free Sw he wy an is 4 
wonde rt helt 
Sample =. are thinking of b Ln 
ing. It will give you ideas. It may save you 
money. Don't fail to get it. Write today 6) 


The Mastic Wall Board and Roofing Mig. Co. 
44 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DEALERS : Write for Exclusive Agency Prepedttion | 
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Macey 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


kei Duluth Mackinaw 


( NCE the crude jacket of the 
rough “lumber jack in the north 
woods, who knew the wonderful qual 
ities of this multi-colored blanket 
cloth— its warmth without weight 
and its absolute imperviousness 
to the wind and to snow, ice or 
rain moisture 
Ne? a modern garment, 34 t 
inches long, perfect ovis end 
fit. Higt popular i 
fashion for street wear 


















Plaids or plain color 
Send for catalog and samples of cloth. 


301 
Superior St. 
Gxmgc Duluth, Minn. 





Wanted to sell the Duntley Pneumatic 
| Sweepers. Only machine made com- 


bining Suction Nozzle and Sweeper 
Brush in one frame. Made in 5 sizes. Prices from 
Discount liberal. 


| DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER CO., 415 Harvester Bidg., Chicage, Ill. 
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I have built to date over 60,000 cars. 


For 25 years I have watched their perform- 
ance. I have found out and corrected a myriad 
shortcomings. I’ve acquired a world of caution. 


Some say I’m “old-maidish”—too careful, 
too slow. But I call these things standards. I’ve 
made them my code. 


My Latest Extreme—Big Tires 


The new Reo the Fifth—out Oct.1 My carburetor is double heated 

is equipped with 34x4-inch tires. with hot air and hot water. So poor 

Phat is 22 per cent greater tire gasoline can't give trouble. 
capacity than I ever have used on a 
car of this size. Yet this car was 
always much over-tired, compared 
with usual standards. 


For big margin of safety, every 
driving part in this car is built for 
45-horsepower requirements. 


No Chances 


I take no chances on any part of 


These oversize tires add 30 per 
cent to my tire cost. But they add 
65 per cent to the average tire mile 
age. They should save you in tire 
waste some hundreds of dollars this ar, lor chances sometimes 
during the life of the car. dearly 
Remember this fact when you Each lot of steel is analyzed tice 
come to compare cars. Thetireson Gears are tested in a crushi 


Reo the Fifth are now 34x4. 


Make Some Other 


Comparisons 


machine, to stand 75,000 pounds 


Each engine gets frre lest ain 


ten hours each. It is run for 28 } 


in the chassis 


In judging cars, in these days of I limit my Cpe o an ce 
: pacity of 50 cars ; é so th al 
close prices, it is very important to ny a werteicAeer tthe pagers 
are built slowly and carefully 


make other comparisons. 
, man is ever rushed 
rhere are dollars saved sometimes 
which cost buyers ten dollars. What Parts are ground over and 
you want is final economy. Qur tactory system insures a ti 
Watch points like these: 


Reo the Fifth has 190 drop forg 


sand inspec tions 


After 60,000 Cars 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Petty Savings 


I abhor petty savings. I could 
save, perhaps, $50 to $75 per car in 
the finish and upholstering if I cared 
to skimp. 


But I put on this car a special 
body which costs more than wood or 
metal. I save by this 50 pounds in 
weight, and the body takes a won 
drous finish. 


I give 17 coats to each body. The 
fenders, radiator, hood, etc., have 
twocoatsof rubber enamel baked on 

The upholstering is deep, and of 
genuine leather. It is filled with the 
best curled hair The backs as well 
as the seats are filled with springs, to 
give you the utmost comfort. 


Every part shows the final toucl 


Even the engine is nickel-trimmed 
| believe that folks like these pet 
fections, 


Center Control 


Reo the Fifth has my center con 
trol—a single light handle, out of the 
way, which does all the gear shifting 
by moving “Aree inches in each of 
four directions. 


Both brakes are operated bv foot 
pedals So there are no levers to 
clog the front doors 


rhe driver sits on the left side, as 
in electrics, close to thecars he passes 
Yet the gear-shifting lever is at his 
right hand Note how many great 
cars are following me in this The 
old way of driving will be soon out 


ol date 


Do These Precautions Pay? 


The result of all this is that Reo 
the Fifth sells on a mighty small 
margin. I am keeping the price wi 
der $1,100, with all the new features 
inci iding these Dig tires, 

Our profit per car is now a very 
small item, despite the fact that we 


make every part ourselves 


Yet therearecars which, at passing 


lance, seem to undersell this car 

I have told you the facts, s 
n judge for self if these are 
things which y ure without 
Would you wish me t uve you a 
little or ice by trebling yu 

I ipkeep 

lam ire ou'll say no | im also 


sure that the time is coming when 
most cars must be built like th 
Men won't have them otherwise 


Here's the greatest value any man 
can give you ina car. If you want 
such value | want your trade And 
you'll be very glad, in years to com«e 


that you picked a car like this 


In 1,000 Towns 


\ thousand dealers in a thousand 


towns now offer this new type ot, 


Reo the Fifth 
Our 1913 catalog pictures all the 


aetais and shows three styles of 


bodice Write us for it now 





ings. All makers use some of them to 
get lightness and strength. But Reo 
the Fifth has 190. And its racy lines, 
its lightness and strength are due 
largely to those costly forgings 


My springs are two inches wide 


Each spring has seven leaves The 
front springs are 38 inches long—th« 30.35 
rear are 46. Horsepower 
I use fifteen roller bearings 1 bat he a 
of the Fimken, 4 of the Hyatt High Electric Lights 
Duty. Tires— 
; _ . } 34 x 4 inches 
very importan pearing ias Demountable 


bronze bushings—even the sniallest Rims 


of them. 5055 Miles 
For safety’s sake I use 14-inch per Hour 
pe , ‘ , wee : wall Made with 
wake arums. use a centrifuga 2,4 and5 
pump. Passenger 


— ies 
I use a $75 magneto, to insure a 


hot spark when the car runs slowly. 
You can start on this magneto. 





Top and windshield not inc luded mM price. 
and slip cover, windshield, gas tank, speedometer and self starter—all for $100 extra 











We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains 





Reo the Fifth 


_ 








R. M. Owen & Co., “x. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Over 3,000,000 men find shaving joy 
using the“ EVER-READY ” and so 
will you. The“EVER-READY” 
is the easiest and safest shaving 
razor that ever touched your 
beard or you must get your 
dollar back. Frame 
guaranteed ten years— 
outfit complete is 
very compact and 





Why 


Complefe 
you buy and 


try? Order yours $ 


today . 


don’t 


Your nearest Drug, 
Hardware or General 
Store sells “EVER- 
READY " razors and blades. 
Most liberal guarantee ever given 


with a razor or blade 5. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Herald Square, New York City 


Extra “EVER-READY” Blades—10 for 50c 


EVERY BLADE TRIPLE TESTED--SEPARATELY GUARANTEED AND A MARVEL. 


STUDY at Home 
Become “LEGAL 
2 pas DIPLOMA 


Automatic Combina- ' i a nom vag Law 
Device, Post I 








site ngency we ek? We 


tcher, Wrenct slly prepored Deans and leading w school te 
rs, Farwe 


t % 
!  Sedness Law Soaree. Lega 
Over lied. Begins 
t Catalog and Particulars Free. 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY , Box 2359, Chicago, Ill 


Several TclocazenWonted 90 CAL LLING CARDS SL. 














iy a the ln tendar Companies now revising m nd ‘ bee 
' ' » fos 101 ; will var everal salesmen Farning na tC 
vibilitees larger teady workera who want permanent bai Rt 0 free. 
%, Only, need ' i, Station H, Cincinnati, Ohio Charles i Elliott to. “1636 Le high “Ave. Philada, 























Authority Styles 





Shoes that Fit Your Feet Because 
So Moulded 

Ralston Shoes fit when mew. Youdon't 
have to wear them out before they 
get comfortable. Nor torture 
your feet to get ‘hem out of 
shape so they'll fit your shoes. 
As for style, Ralston Shoes are 
made for particular men. 
Our Booklet, ‘‘ Style Talk, ’’ Free 


Shows the requirements of the 
season's fashion in men's shoes 
for every occasion 


Thermos Model 







UNION MADE 





k Te n ¢ t her 
Gun Metal Fis RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
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MANAGING RAIMUND 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“It may be business, but it is not art you 
are talking,”” mademoiselle protested. 

They continued the discussion and Rai- 
mund found himself unable to convey the 
information regarding the game that he 
had obtained from the clerk, so he devoted 
himself to his breakfast. Van Dorn finished 
his and left the table, and when, a few min- 
utes later, Raimund looked for him he was 
gone. It was nearly dinner-time when he 
returned. 

“Did you get the tickets? 
asked eagerly. 

Van Dorn seated himself in one of the big 
leather chairs and lit a cigar. 

“Now I'll tell you about that game, my 
son,” hesaid. “I didn’t make any promise 
about that. I said we'd take a taxi ride, 
but the ball game was maybe. Hold on, 
now! Don’t go up in the air. We're going 
to take that taxi ride—you and me and 
mademoiselle. I’m going to show you 
Euclid Avenue, which is one of the sights 
of the world—like Piccadilly and Fifth 
Avenue, and—er—the Rue Rivoli, and 
and the Lake Shore Drive—only different. 
You can see a ball game any ad ones, but 
you can’t see Euclid Avenue anywhere but 
in Cleveland. Understand?” 

“T understand,” said Raimund bitterly. 
“You're trying to crawfish. Well, I tell 
you, it doesn’t go!” 

“Don’t make rash statements, dear little 
lad,” Van Dorn said soothingly. ‘“ Any- 
thing I say goes. Sodo you. This is busi- 
ness—an engagement. A lady who lives 
on Euclid Avenue is giving a little Sunday 
afternoon musicale and you're booked. Do 
you get me? Booked! You warble a little 
lay for the kind lady and her guests, and 
when you’re asked what you think of 
Euclid Avenue you won't have to hang 
your head in shame.” 

“You know what I think of you? You're 
a four-flusher!”’ declared Raimund passion- 
ately. 

‘Now you’re acting foolishly!” returned 
Van Dorn. ‘See here—I meant to take you 
to that game, and I’m sorry I can’t 
honest! And I'll make it up to you. But 
there’s fifty dollars in this, and you get 
your share of it.” 

“T don’t,” said Raimund. “ The old man 
may, but that doesn’t do me any good.” 

“Be reasonable,” urged Van Dorn. “ The 
lady’s Mrs. Payne-Shebler, aad you made 
a big hit with her last night. If she takes 
a notion to you there’s no telling what she 
may do for you. She might send you to 
Europe when you're through with us. You 
don’t know. She’s rich and she thinks 
you're a wonder. Now you be sensible.” 

Raimund pondered this. His face looked 
ugly. ‘“‘You won't take me to the game 
then?” he asked. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t,” replied Van 
Dorn. “It isn’t because I don’t want to. 
I'd like to see a game myself. Now you're 
going to be good—aren’t you?” 

“All right,” said Raimund, getting up. 
“You're on. I'll go and sing for her.” 

i: panailhe said Van Dorn enthusls astic cally. 

In spite of his star’s acquiescence the 
manager felt a certain uneasiness. From 
the moment of his victory he noticed some- 
thing peculiar in Raimund’s manner. It 
was not the ordinary sulkiness, but rather 


Raimund 


” 


| an air of resolution. Once or twice during 


the drive on the celebrated avenue the boy 
smiled to himself, and to all conversational 
overtures his replies were hardly more than 
monosyllabic. Still, on arrival, his de- 
meanor was faultless, and his sweet respon- 
siveness to the gushing greetings of his 
hostess and her guests left nothing to be 
desired. Van Dorn breathed asigh of relief. 

It was a beautiful music room, with per- 
fect acoustics, and furnished with a pipe 
organ in addition to the ordinary equip- 
ment. Mrs. Payne-Shebler had secured a 
’cellist of more than local fame, as well as a 
good organist; and Raimund, seated be- 
tween his manager and mademoiselle, 
listened with appreciative interest until, at 
a smile and a nod from Mrs. Payne-Shebler 
to Van Dorn, mademoiselle rose and went 
to the piano. 

Master Raimund will sing for us,” 
announced Mrs. Payne-Shebler. 

Raimund followed mademoiselle for a 
few steps, then stopped and turned to his 
hostess. 

“If you don’t mind I'll sing something 
to a guitar accompaniment first,” he said 
sweetly, indicating the instrument. 


“No,” interposed Van Dorn decidedly. 
“No, Raimund.” He shook his head at his 
charge and it was as if he shook his fist. 

A chorus of protests arose: ‘Oh, please 
let him!” “Please!” ‘“‘That would be 
lovely!"’ “‘Do, dear Mrs. Payne-Shebler! 
“Oh, why not?” 

Mrs. Payne-Shebler hesitated a moment. 
“I’m sure that would be delightful,”’ she 
said, “if ———"’ She turned to Van Dorn, 
who was surrounded by a beseeching throng. 
And Van Dorn shrugged his shoulders in 
unwilling assent. Raimund picked up the 
guitar and, seating himself, crossed one 
silk-stockinged leg over his knee and began 
to tune up, smiling at his audience the 
while in his most engaging fashion. Then 
he strummed a moment or two a lively 
pink-a-pong and began to sing, im a voice 
at once raucous and nasal: 


“T’m suthin’ uf a sportin’ man; 
make a bet. 
Stand a chance ter lose it, but I haven't 
done it yet. 
Suthin’ of a wrastler 


I often 


e 
Van Dorn started up, but was restrained 
by a ruddy-faced man who sat beside him. 
“‘Let him go on,” grinned this person. 
“I’m paying for this!” 
Raimund had turned the accompaniment 
to a minor: 


“It's alittle bit of pleasantry occurred de udder 

night. 

Went to see a wrasilin’ match what ended in 
a fight 

A Scotchman, a Dutchman, an Fnglish and 
a Mick; 

It’ poor John Re illy got slugged wil’ a 
brick.” 


There were ripples and guffaws of laugh- 
ter and some exclamations of horror and 
dismay. Mrs. Payne-Shebler half rose 
from her chair as an elderly lady of severe 
aspect left the room. Raimund’s expressive 
eyes were dancing with malicious enjoy- 
ment. He was now swinging away at the 
rollicking chorus: 


‘Nobody knows de racket dat was dere; 
Nobody knows, I sol’ mnly swear ; 
Nobody knows de racket dat I see 
Nobody knows it but de gang an’ me.” 


Again Van Dorn made a movement 
toward the singer, and again the red-faced, 
chuckling man next him restrained him 

“This is the first one of my wife's 
musicales I’ve ever enjoyed,”’ he whispered 
as two more of the guests unobtrusively 
retired, taking with them several young 
persons. 

Raimund had detailed the progress of a 
difficulty between one Jerry MelInty re and 
a certain Tom Mohan, in which the former 
gentleman lost an ear under peculiarly 
painful circumstances. 

“You don’t know what’s yet to come. 
I do!” said Van Dorn, shaking off the 
red-faced man’s detaining hand. 

The next moment he had taken the 
guitar from Raimund and, with a strained 
effort at dignified utterance, made a brief 
address. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I 
have to apologize to you as well as to Mrs. 
Payne-Shebler for this unfortunate incident 
and to assure you of my personal regret 
which, in course of time, I think Master 
Raimund will share.”” He bowed and then, 
with a hand on Raimund’s shoulder, left 
the room, 

Grim was his look as he got into the taxi, 
pushing the boy before him; sour and 
significant was the smile that he bestowed 
upon mademoiselle; devilish was the roll 
of his eye from time to time—but never a 
word said he. 

They alighted at the hotel, and in 
the same ominous silence the manager 
conducted Raimund to his room. 

“Well?” said the boy, coolly defiant. 
“Get it off your chest and then give me my 
ticket home.” 

Van Dorn breathed hard. 

“Oh, no, Raimund, my pet!” he replied 
in a rasping voice. “Not that—not that 
by any means!” 

His diabolically rolling eye encountered 
a hairbrush upon Raimund’s dressing table. 
It was a particularly large and heavy brush, 
with a handle and a perfectly flat back. 
Raimund’s thick, brown tresses required 
something a little stronger than ordinary. 
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Mr. Van Dorn picked up this toilet article 
and, with a sudden and violent movement, 
laid Raimund across his knee. 


The next morning Van Dorn sat in the 
oftice, smoking a cigar and smiling. One 
of his thumbs was bandaged, and at times 
when he changed the position of his legs 
he was conscious of some abrasions of the 
skin on his shins; but he smiled, neverthe- 
less, for his soul was at peace. It was his 
belief that his troubles with his young star 
were at an end and he looked forward 
through a blue Havanan haze to a pros- 
perous second season with the Humar 
Flute. If any difficulty should arise by 
reason of Master Lanchester’s tempera- 
ment, he, Van Dorn, would know how to 
deal with it. Properly managed, Raimund 
was docile enough after all. The secret lay 
in the management. There were managers, 
and then there were managers. The suc- 
cessful ones drew down the big salaries and 
eventually became impresarios. Van Dorn’s 
smile broadened and he almost forgot the 
throbbing of his thumb. 

**How’s the kid this morning?’ 

Van Dorn turned. It was a heavily 
built, ruddy-faced man, with a horseshoe 
of brilliants in his cravat and a slight tilt 
to his derby hat, who was settling himself 
in the next chair. The manager instantly 
recognized him as his neighbor at the 
music ale of the day, be a 

“Good morning! : Van Dorn returned. 
“Mr. Payne-Shebler, isn’t it? Why, as to 
Raimund, he’s all right... The manager 
smiled complacently. ‘“‘ He's upstairs now, 
singing. I’m mighty sorry that he acted up 
the way he did at your house, but he won't 
play that kind of a trick again. I've 
discovered a cure for it.” 

Mr. Payne-Shebler 
remembrance. 

“That was great!” he said. “Great! 
He chuckled again and then, becoming 
serious, laid a hand on Mr. Van Dorn’s 
knee. “But that boy is a wonder,” he 
declared enthusiastically. “I’m strong 
for him. An ab-solute wonder!” 

“You heard him at the concert?” Van 
Dorn interrogated. 

“Naw!” ejaculated the other, grinning 
“Concert not at all! I leave all that to the 
lady. No; | saw him Saturday afternoon. 
He wasn’t singing—he was scrapping; 
and, believe me, it was the prettiest thing 
of its size I ever saw, and I’ve seen some 
scraps. It was like this: I was back in my 
warehouse, and the alley és 

He stopped as Zapatoff, the basso, ap 
proached them, twirling one point of his 
Mephistophelean mustache as he came. 

“Well, Van,” said Zapatoff, with ill- 
concealed exultation in his tone, “I regret 
to report that our Child Marvel is what you 
call all in. He is done—ended! His voice 
has broken, my friend—broken!” 

Van Dorn clutched the arms of his chair, 
turned pale and stared dumbly. 

“You must be mistaken!” he muttered 
at last. “‘ Probably a cold!” 

“Broken!” Zapatoff reiterated wit! 
assurance that carried conviction. “‘Irre 
trievably broken. Not five minutes ago 
but it is for keeps. No cold about it. H 
professional career is at an end!” 

In the silence that followed Mr. Payne- 
Shebler looked with concern from one man 
to the other. Then his face brightened and 
he addressed Van Dorn. 

“See here,”” he said consolingly, “you 
don’t want to feel too bad about this. It 
does you credit, of course; but that boy 
all right, by Jove! He’s got the punch and 
he’s scientific, considering; and his foot 
work — why, say, you don’t know what 
you've got! Now I'll tell you: I'm some 
thing of a sporting man myself when busi 
keep up a little 
stable and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know; and if the kid hasn’t any 
and you want to turn him over to me, I'll 
back him and see that he gets the right 
kind of training. Talk about his professiona 
career being ended! Why, it hasn't begur 
There’s the making of a champion in that 
chap. What do you say?” He looked at 
the manager quite anxiously. 

Van Dorn laughed ruefully and the 
sighed. 

“Well,” he said, “it certainly might be 
something for me to brag about in after 
years. And I quite agree with you about 
his footwork.”” He bent to ease his trousers 
from his contused shin, and in that sad 
moment bade farewell to future greatness 
on the basis of the Boy Soprano. 

“T guess I’ll turn the management over 
to you,” he concluded. 
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Wherever beauty and fash- 
ion congregate you will 


find La France Shoes the 


choice of the most fastidious. 


Their style and smartness appeal 
to the society girl while their 
comfort is grateful and pleasing. 


Your shoe dealer will gladly show 
you style 2350, a 14-button boot in 
Russia Calf. Strong and service- 
able for the street. Other styles for 
all occasions-—in all the popular 
leathers—in all the smartest styles. 





Send today for the new La France catalog 
of Fashionable Fall Footwear—mailed free. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY, 377 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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L.zC.Hardtmuth’s 








PENCI 


If “Koh-i-noor” Quality won't 
satisfy you, nothing will. 


















Koh. i-noor’’ Pencils of high-class stationers, 


jealers in drawing materials, artists’ supplies, & 4 









ence in the ca of Bo aby Used insice 
Adee ans destroyed when solied. Soft and pliable 
merhoated to prevent chafing——sthauped to fit: Endorsed by phys! 
fans, nurses and 1 ' sold by dry goods and drug stores 
Stationers ancl infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price $1.00 per hundres! 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
———- #03 Washington St., Monticello, lls. 
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Lilustrated list on application te 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, ® 
34, East 23rd Street, New York; y 

Mi and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. 
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That Protect and Pay QATENTS S#v%#® 8 oun Fee netunnen 

Send Sketch - Model Ofice Rec ors ts a advert cetgien: F Obtain a 
for Search. and Wha vent » ith ; 

BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE tions wanted and prizes offere: ~ bag inventions sen REE 


Branch Offices, 132 Nassau St., Ne % Chestnut St., Phila 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. Main Offices, VICTOR J Seams e oo. Washington, D.c 


SALESMEN WANTED *=<"=——] Roosevelt’s Latest Photo 


€ 














elling exclusively high grade sclvertising specialties in leather 
as 


America’s great leader, specially posed and bearing the 
J and paper, including art calendars, contem t 


Colonel's fac-simile signature in. high, 11 in. wide; 
rich sepia finish; in De Luxe Rembrandt folder and se 
curely wrapped. By mail, postpaid, 50c; 5 for a $2.00 bill. 


RAYMOND STUDIO, 3974 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 


Shall You Be One 
of these 4000? 


ms you 1 going to be one of the 4000 new men the 

.S. Navy wants this year? Or are you going 

to’ Me down” the Navy without looking into it? 

Multitudes of men fail in life by refusing \o investigate 
opportunities 

The Navy is one big opportunity: an opportunity to 

step out of a humdrum life inte a life of changing scenes, 

spice and variety; an opportunity to educate yourself by 

etudy and travel; an opportunity to learn a trade or work 

at one you now know (the Navy employs 50 different trades) ; 
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AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, Ohio 
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an opportunity to save money and retire after 30 years’ service 
on 4 of your highest pay and allowances. 

If you are between 17 and 25, call at the nearest Navy Re- 
cruiting Station — we'll send you the address—and hear the 
complete «tory of the Navy 

Or send for “ The Making of a Man-o'-Wareman,"’ a free 
book that tells everything you want to know about Navy life, 
work, pay, play, promotion, travel, etc. Have your parents rea 
it, too. Send ies , and you won'tforgetto. Address, Bureau 
of Navigation, Box 80, Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 


UNITED STATES NAVY 
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THE SURAKARTA 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“TIT would not say willful murder,” 
McAdams returned importantly. “It is 
possible to imagine, of course, that some 
member of Baraka’s suite concealed himself 
in the room and made an attempt to get 
possession of the emerald, and that in the 
midst of this attempt Baraka shot him; 
but thatisunlikely. What really happened, 
as it looks to me, may have been this: 
Baraka did not sleep alone in the room, 
| as he says, but had wth him one—or, it 
may be, more—of his attendants. Baraka 
was undoubtedly greatly disturbed and 
continually uneasy over the safety of the 
| emerald; and, imagining in the night that 
there was an attempt being made upon it, 
he discharged his revolver in the dark, 
killing one of his attendants. Imagine 
now Baraka’s position! He has in his 
possession a jewel the safety of which re- 
quires that he must keep it continually 
under his own eye. He is in a strange land 
and is unacquainted with its laws; but he 
must have known that he would have to 
give some account of the death of his 
attendant, that he himself would be tem- 
porarily arrested and separated from the 
emerald. He cannot keep the whole matter 
secret, for the hotel has om roused by his 
shots. In an agony of anxiety he conceals 
the body of his attendant, takes the jewel 
from the box and conceals it somewhere 
about his person until he shall have the 
chance to deliver it to Miss Regan; and, 
to account for the disturbance he has made, 
he claims to have been robbed by a thief 
who opened the box—as we have just seen 
no thief possibly could have done—and 
escaped.” 

“But it seems to me,” Max Schimmel 
objected doubtfully, “that to awake in the 
night and fire a revolver at nothings—that 
iss a strange thing!” 

“Not at all,” McAdams denied. “A 
precisely similar affair occurred only the 
night before. That is what put me on the 
right track in this matter. A foreigner of 
some sort—I don’t know what national- 
ity—rooming in a North Side boarding 
house, fired four shots from a revolver in 
the night. The police were summoned and 
found that he had fired at nothing at all 
only excited because he was in a strange 
country and imagined that some one was 
trying to get into his room.” 

McAdams now plainly appeared to have 
roused Max Schimmel’s admiration. The 
little German threw himself back in his 
chair and raised his hands. 

“Ach!” he exclaimed. “What a wonder- 
ful thing iss the mindt of a great detective! 
He remembers efen the least thing—efen 
so small a thing as this foreigner that fires 
at nothings! And why? Because some- 
time it may be that fact will prove to him 
| useful. But no! I mistake! A great 

detective would haf remembered also the 

address of this foreigner. But Mr. Mc- 

Adams says only ‘a North Side boardting 

house’; so I would bet efen a dollar he 

does not know that address.” 

“You lose,” said McAdams with a smile 
of gratified vanity; and gave the address. 

Max pressed a silver dollar hard down 
upon the tablecloth in front of McAdams 
with his thumb. 

“You think, Max——” Hereford in- 
quired curiously. 

he Javanese hass told the truth,” 

Max Schimmel asserted with a contemptu- 
ous look at McAdams—‘“‘ the emerald hass 
been stolen—Mr. McAdams, with his 
exblanations, iss a great dunderhead—und 
I haf bought something with my dollar 
that iss worth hafing!” 

And then almost eenodietely, to their 
surprise, he left them. 





vill 


| 
| ADE HEREFORD, after an extraor- 
dinarily busy afternoon, the incidents 
and interviews of which were quite out of 
the ordinary course of business in a Chicago 
banking office, took an automobile to his 
| apartments on the North Side. He had a 
| five-room suite in a large and fashionable 
| apartment building near Lincoln Park, 
| looking, from his windows upon one of the 
| upper floors, across the park to the lake. 
ereford, who, when he dined at home, 
usually had his table set either in the res- 
| taurant on the first floor or in the roof 
| garden, almost equally well could be 
| served from the restaurant in his own 
dining room and waited upon by his man. 
There he took dinner tone this evening. 


He refused the newspaper reporters who, in 
turn and en masse, demanded over the 
house telephone to see him; and half an 
hour later he sent his man to refuse to con- 
verse with the city editors over the city 
‘phone. He excused himself to the four or 
five of his friends and twice as many of his 
acquaintances, curious about it all, who 
dropped in or telephoned; but these inter- 
ruptions made his dinner progress slowly 
between them he ate leisurely, and he was 
not through until after eight o’clock. 

He had risen and was selecting an after- 
dinner cigar when he was halted by a knock 
upon his outer door and a woman’s voice 
inquiring for him in his reception room. 

He listened, heard no other voice except 
that of his own man, and flushed with an- 
noyance— which he told himself was only 
that of the trustee—that she should have 
come alone. 

He halted at the door of the reception 
room. 

He knew his ward only through the 
newspapers, a correspondence with her that 
had ranged from the purely business to the 
bitterly personal, and the one visit he had 
— her at her hotel. In none of these did 

e find a clew to the meaning of her present 
manner. Lorine plainly had stopped upon 
her way to some evening entertainment. 
The opera cloak had slipped from her white 
shoulders. She controlled herself with dif- 
ficulty to answer his greeting in a tone like 
his own; but now, as she advanced toward 
him, looking him squarely in the face, she 
was rather pale and hersmall hand clutched 
the opera cloak tightly about her. 

“When my father found he had under- 
rated—or overrated—a man’s ability,”’ she 
began evenly, “he told him so; it was the 
only kind of apology my father ever made.” 

Hereford smiled. 

“I remember that as a characteristic of 
your father.” 

“It is also mine. I thought, Mr. Here- 
ford, that an emerald which had been kept 
in safety for six hundred years among an 
intriguing and savage people, to whom it 
represented not only wealth but power, 
could be kept with equal safety for twenty- 
four hours in Chicago, where it had only 
an intrinsic value. I find I was mistaken; 
that I underrated—that I formed a wholly 
false idea of your ability from my corre- 
spondence with you. Now that I have 
admitted that, does that satisfy you?” 

“TI do not understand,” said Hereford 
honestly. 

His pulses had quickened at the sight of 
her here in these rooms of his, which never 
before had known a woman’s presence. 

“However, I make it quite plain, I 
think.” 

““Not quite,” he forced her on. 

“You are ungenerous.”’ She bit her lip, 
which whitened under her small teeth, then 
turned to deeper red. “‘ Yesterday, when 
you threatened to prevent me from receiving 
the emerald, I answered you with— with 
a sort of challenge, did I not?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Today I withdraw that challenge. If 
what I said yesterday has piqued you into 
doing something which you otherwise 
would not have done, I ¥ 

She flushed painfully; but he did not 
feel that sense of triumph which comes to a 
man in the presence of a woman who con- 
cedes something against her will, which is 
not roused by any other form of contest. 
He noted, quite coldly and speculatively, 
it seemed to him, the changes of her face 
and skin. 

“You wish me to put aside my pique and 
consider, in what might be called a normal 
state of mind, what I have done?” he 
helped her. 

She nodded. 

“Very well. I have considered.” 

“‘ And it makes no difference?” 

“None. I have done nothing yesterday 
or today or last night, as you seem to 
think”—he smiled strangely—‘‘that I 
would not do again now after hearing what 
you just have said.” 

“At least,” she said, pale and proud 
again, “‘you will not deny to me that you 
have the emerald? It is perhaps flattery 
to myself to believe that you got up your 
extremely effective campaign to learn the 
secret of the box, and afterward planned 
some still more clever method of taking the 
stone, solely to oppose me; but, from what- 
ever motive you acted, the action itself can 
scarcely be questioned. There are only two 








possible explanations of the disappearance 
of the emerald. Only two persons—your- 
self and Baraka—could possibly get into 
the box. Baraka tells me there is a total 
of seventy-two manipulations, eighteen of 
which must be chosen and performed in 
their right order to raise the cover. The 
complete impossibility of any one’s hitting 
by chance upon the correct eighteen in 
the correct order proves perfectly who it 
was that opened the box last night 
even without that!” She pointed to his 
bandaged hand. 

“Tf it is proved,’ * he said with the same 
strange smile, “there is no use in my 
denying it.’ 

She wrinkled her smooth brow in what 
seemed to him perplexity. 

“You have seen Baraka?” 
last. 

““Won’t you sit down, Miss Regan?” he 
urged. “This conversation is stretching 
to a length I never expected.” 

He placed a chair for her with his unin- 
jured hand; but she completely disre- 
garded his action and only repeated her 
question. 

“You have seen Baraka?” 

“Baraka and myself, Miss Regan,” he 
assured her with a short laugh, “appear to 
be upon the closest terms of social inter- 
course. I called upon him twice yesterday; 
he called upon me twice this morning. 
returned his calls about noon and he paid 
me another visit at three o'clock this 
afternoon at my office.” 

** And the object of this last visit?” 

““Some remarks of a friend of mine--a 
naturalist--Max Schimmel, whose name 
fails to conceal his nationality, appear to 
have removed Baraka’s last doubts, if he 
had any, as to what has become of the 
emerald; and he came to request me to 
return it.” 

“Within how many hours?” 

“Really, Miss Regan, I have forgotten 
his exact language; but the time set falls, 
I be lieve, at seven o'clock tomorrow night.” 

“In de fault of which 

“Miss Regan—really you should have 
studied for the bar. Do not think I am 
impertinently, mocking in saying that your 
faculty of cross-questioning is an unusual 
ability either in man or woman. 

She studied him long and impersonally, 
and in her fixed scrutiny he seemed to 
detect dimly a new respect. 

“Mr. Hereford,” she said simply, “I 
know why Baraka visited your office this 
afternoon and what the very private mes- 
sage was he left there with you. I have 
been disingenuous in pretending I did not, 
for Baraka himself sent me word of it quite 
frankly. That is why I came here tonight. 
Baraka gave you, as you have said, some- 
thing over twenty-four hours in which to 
return the emerald; in default of which he 
assured you of your death. He left upon 
your desk when he went away a knife as 
witness of his purpose and the method. 
Am I not right?” 

“You seem to have the facts,” 
returned. 

“His threat has not frightened you?” 

“It did not find me mentally unprepared. 
I suspected, this noon, when I saw that 
Baraka had changed halfway from the 
European clothing in which I saw him first 
to the native jacket—the cabaya, I believe 
it is called in your future country—that 
in his bewilderment and terror he had 
reverted to primeval ways in more than 
dress alone. I expected to receive some 
such message. However, Miss Regan, we 
are notin Java. Weare in Chicago, where, 
surrounded by a strong and reasonably 
efficient force of police, assassination is not 
easily carried out. 

She looked at him keenly. 

“Are you counting upon that in your 
refusal to return the emerald?” 

He smiled again quietly. 

“The circumstances of the case, Miss 
Regan, have made it quite impossible for 
me to return the emerald.” 

“Mr. Hereford,” she said earnestly, 
“you do not know these men. I myself 
have just seen Baraka. Rulogi, one of the 
most devoted of his servants, has gone 
from him. Rulogi is instructed to keep 
watch of you and, I have no doubt, to carry 
out his master’s threat at the appointed 
time if any steps you take prevent Baraka 
himself from performing it. Rulogi would 
be absolutely reckless of any consequences 
to himself—a Malay running amuck against 
you. Consider, too, that if by any chance 
news of this has reached the Soesoehoenan 
today, and Baraka hears that the sultan 
has been killing one or two of his children, 


she asked at 


Hereford 
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or a wife, as an indication of what further 
will happen if Baraka-cannot recover the 
emerald, he may not even await the time 
he himself appointed.” 


“The Soesoehoenan may be killing Ba- | 
that interesting and at- | 


raka’s children 
tractive gentleman, as you described him 
to me yesterday?” Hereford asked caus- 
tically. “And the Soesoehoenan would 
not regard this as a possible objection on 
your part te marrying him?” 

“You misunderstand me.” 

“TI beg pardon then.” 

“T did not say the Soesoehoenan would 
be killing Baraka’s children. I said merely 
that word might come to Baraka that it 
was being done—the e ffect of which would 
be. the same for you.’ 

“For Baraka, if now I understand you 
rightly, being on close terms with the Soe- 
soehoenan, would find nothing necessarily 
unconvincing in such news?” 

She seemed to change before his eyes, 
losing suddenly this strange, new, earnest 
manner of hers which had surprised and 
held him. She drew the opera cloak over 
her shoulders. She was no longer pale—no 
longer intent. She flashed upon him the 
daring, adventurous smile of the girl who, 
to shock the discreet world that refused her, 
was to marry the Malay Sultan of Java. 

“Then that is all,” she said lightly. 
“T will not keep waiting longer the friends 
who came here with me.” 

The sudden change in her angered and 
pained him—he did not know why. 

“Your visit does not seem to have accom- 
plished much,” he could not resist saying 

“T have freed myself from any responsi- 
bility for the danger that you run,” she 
returned promptly. “I do not know—or 
ask or «are, since nothing I can say appears 
to have effect—what motives make you 
resolved to keep this emerald. You have 
interfered in an affair that concerns only 
myself in a manner uncalled for, unwar- 
ranted even by your trusteeship of my 
estate. I came to clear my conscience of 
blame fer your fate; and that is fully 
cleared now, since, after letting me lower 
myself to apologize and request, you 
answer me only with levity.” 

He frowned perplexedly. Had she 
really come there, as she had said, only to 
make plain his peril to him? Or had she 
come, as he all along had thought, to scare 
from him— if he had it—the stone, the loss 
of which was endangering her defiant plan? 

“If I thought ” he began. 

His anger rose as she moved toward the 
door. 

“Miss Regan,” he said, “‘you began this 
interview with a reference to your father. 
Let me end it in the same way. In spite 
of your father’s private generosity, I never 
knew him openly to yield a point, as you 
would have me think you just have done, 
except to gain some subsequent advantage 
for himself. Great as are my gratitude and 
respect for him, I know this to have been 
the case.” 

Her eyes flashed angrily now. 

“You me an you think I resemble him 
also in that? 

“That is it.’ 

Then he , the door behind her as 
she went out. 

x 

IS rooms, still redolent of her presence, 

seemed strangely altered now that she 
had gone. Their wholly masculine furnish- 
ings and air gave back to him a look of 
cheerless emptiness. ‘‘What is the matter 
with me?” he asked himself. From the door 
he crossed quickly to the window to watch 
her come out. He told himself it was 
merely to see whether, as she said, she had 
come with companions or alone. A man 
and a woman, apparently both middle-aged, 
left the building with her and entered the 
motor waiting in the street. 

Wade Hereford, seeing other men he 
knew fall in love and marry, had some- 
times asked himself why, after his youth- 
ful, brief, but wide experience of women, 
they had ‘suddenly lost interest for him. It 
was because he found his chief pleasure in 
contest. He had felt that contest was too 
easy with a sex taught from earliest in- 
fancy that the chief duty is to love—and 
therefore vanquished from the beginning. 
So there had been a strange piquancy for 
him from the first in his relations with his 
ward. She, at least, it appeared to him, 
was not to be classed among those women 
who ask only to be loved; for she defied all 
men— himself most particularly —as openly 
and frankly as she appeared also in all other 
ways to defy convention. He was obliged 
to admit that in their correspondence she 


AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 


Mrs. Dock — 


a Novice— 


Fires on 
Burglar and Tips Him 
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my Savage Automatic she backed into the bathroom where she got a plain view of 


below. 


ing, disappeared 





N August roth, | was Washington 
place in Watch Hill, R. I 
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» my wite being alone at our isolated summer 


ites before midnight she heard ominous foot steps downstairs. Seizing 
the burg ar 
She fired and must have tipped him as on the shot he nearly went down, but, recover 
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HE goodness of Meadow-Gold Butter 

is natural goodness. Nothing could be 
added to it to make it any better. Its fine 
flavor is pure butter flavor. It comes from rich cream, 
ripened to just the right point, churned in truly up-to- 
date creameries. ‘The butter comes to you so 









wrapped 
and protected as to make contamination an impossibility 








Dealers who want to handle a brand of butte 
that will make their trade grow will fin a Meadow 
Gold the butter to tie to Write for address of 
nearest distributi g house 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


> Mississippi River 
The Fox River Butter Company, Chicago, Til. 





East of the 


West of the Mississippi River 
Beatrice Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributing branches in principal cities 
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Hotel Sherman 


\ CITY HALL SQUARE 
| CHICAGO 


 Faultless service, moderate 
prices and sincere and unvary- 
ing courtesy have made Hotel 
“y Sherman the most popular 
i hotel in the West. 

q Seven hundred and fifty 


rooms, each with private 
bath and circulating, distilled ice water. 


(@ Located on City Hall Square, right in the heart of 
the business and shopping section, within easy walking 
distance of every depot and every good theatre. 


(fj If you appreciate a hearty welcome, perfect service 
and cheerful surroundings, stop at Hotel Sherman 
, the next time you come to Chicago. 


Single rooms with bath— 
$2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 4.00 
and 5.00 a day. 

Doubie rooms with bath— 
$3.59, 4.00, 5.00 and 
6.00 a day. 


Suites—$5.00 to $15.00. 





Flome of the World’s Most 


Famous Restaurant 


College Inn 









Tooth seal 


RUBBERSE 


TRADE MARK 





Not annoying but dangerous, those little bristles that come 
Your only safeguard is a RUBBERSET 
Each and all the bristles are held forever in hard 
The tufts are 
shaped to fit between the teeth and clean them. All shapes and 
sizes. Sold by your nearest Druggist and Department Store. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Factories, Newark, N. J. 


(KR. &C. HH, T. Co, Props.) 


out of toeth brushes. 
Tooth Brush. 


rubber. It’s the only brush made safety. 
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had usually had the better of it; and he felt | 
now that she had bested him in the only 
two personal interviews he had ever had 
with her. 

He flushed as he recollected that in both 
these interviews he-—-Wade Hereford, 
whose reputation was that he never lost his 
temper— had ended by being furiously and 
impotently angry with her. He watched 
the red light of the departing motor until 
it was hidden by the jutting front of the 
building. 

It was now later in the evening than the 
time when most pedestrians were upon the 
street and when the vehicles for the theater 
were passing. 

No other motor waited in the lighted | 
space in front of the apartment building; 
few passed. Hereford could count the walk- 
ing figures that crossed under the street 
lamps. On the other side of the street and 
a little farther down the block he saw the 
tall figure of a man appear and vanish, 
apps ar and glance about, and again retreat. 

With an unconscious quickening of the 
omy Hereford turned out the light behind 

im and went back to the window. The 
same figure, always keeping in the darker 
shadows, could just be seen. Hereford’s 
impulse was to rush down and see the 
man; next he thought it would be enough 
to send his man down to see whether the 
watcher were a Javanese. Then he argued 
himself out of both ideas, pulled down the 
curtain, lit his reading lamp and took his 
cigar. 

He could not read, however. 

Presently, stooping to a low shelf under 
his table, he pulled out a thick book of 


| tough paper pasted three-quarters full of 


newspaper clippings. As he laid it upon 
the table it flew open to a Sunday news- 
paper’s colored half-page portrait of his 
ward in lurid costume. 

He drew back angrily at sight of it and 
with hands behind his back paced up and 
down the rug until his cigar was half gone. 
Coming back to the book then as abruptly 
as he had spun away from it, he sat down 
and, holding it on his knees, turned page 
after page proclaiming the many adven- 
tures, risks, proclamations and other 
doings of Lorine Regan—all illustrated. 
Here and there he stopped and read care- 
fully some considerable section of the text 
accompanying the pictures; but over most 
of the clippings he stopped only long 
enough to recall the nature of the adventure 
it chronicled—then he turned on. 

Thirty months before, when he found 
himself the only one who could be con- 
sidered in any way responsible for the girl, 
he had amused himself—after finding how 
vain it was to check her— by subscribing to 
a clipping service for all published informa- 
tion about her doings, which he had pasted 
in this book and kept. Sometimes he and 
his friends had laughed over them. They 
had meant to him—until this moment— 
only the successive mad acts of a foolish, 
headstrong child. Since he had learned 
that in mind she was not a child, but a 
woman—and a beautiful woman whom he 
felt he did not understand—he was not 
quite sure what they actually meant to 
him now. 

He was relieved when the striking of the 
clock and a light knock upon his door re- 
called to him that he had an appointment 
for the evening with McAdams. 

In the midst of his conversation with the 
detective Max Schimmel entered. The 
little German was excited—he seemed even 


| triumphant—and carried his suitcase in his 


hand. He stopped short and frowned at 


| sight of McAdams. 


““Come in, Max,” Hereford invited. 

Max shook his head. 

“‘No; since you are busy with Mr. 
McAdams— it iss nothings. I am too busy 
und it iss late already.” He looked at his 
watch. “I came only to tell you that in | 
case you want me I haf changed my 
address.” 

“You're giving up your present quar- 
ters, Max?” Hereford asked his friend 
good- naturedly. 

*‘No—no; you misunderstand. It iss 
only I, not my family; and for the time 
only.” He looked again doubtfully at 
McAdams, but seemed to reassure himself. 
“Just now,” he concluded, ‘I lif here on 
your North Side—yes, in the very next 
room but one to the foreigner who, as Mr. 
McAdams hass told us, fired pistols at 
nothings the night before the Surakarta 
wass stolen.” 

He went out again, swinging his suitcase. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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She Prefers One Box of 
Johnston’s to Three of Another 


Remember to take her Johns- 
ton’s. Sweetheart, wife or mother 
alike would rather have an occa- 
sional box of “ The Appreciated 
Candy” than many boxes of lesser 
quality, 


Chocolates 


To Suit Every Taste 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
Original Dutch Bitter-Sweets 
Quintette Chocolates 
v4 Innovation Sweets 


| Strawberries and Cream, Chocolate Dipped 


— 
BASS 45 


Se. 


High-class dealers sell Johnston's. If 
you cannot be supplied locally we will 
send an 80c or $1.00 package of any of 
the Johnston favorites, express 


prepaid, upon receipt of 0 
stamps or money rf {v 





A CLEAN CUFF 
FOR A SOILED CUFF 
A simple turn of the cuff and you have it. The 
most practical attached cuff shirt made 
Ask for COLUMBIA “CUFTURN” SHIRTS 
If your dealer cannot supply you write to 
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wanted. Write for catalogue 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 


Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of 
patterns for lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds, 
etc Write for free catalogue and special offer. 


WARD FENCE CO., Box 601, DECATUR, IND. 


What Shall We Name The Baby? 
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is your hauling department? 


S it a credit to your business or does it 

stand out as an ugly debit? Does the 

old out of date horse and wagon come 

up to the high business standard and 
maximum efficiency you are trying to 
maintain? Are you arriving at all of your 
delivery points, with the least possible haul- 
ing cost, in the very shortest amount of time? 
Are your deliveries rapid enough to satisfy 
your growing customers? Are you meeting 
competition ? 

Do you know to a certainty what your 
present method of hauling goods is costing 
you? Is your delivery system handled in a 
haphazard way or is it definite and clear? 


Through the installation of Gramm trucks, 
many large concerns have solved the above 
perplexing questions. 


For years these problems stumped and 
stalled the entire commercial world. Every 
time a merchant picked up his delivery cost 
sheet, he wore a long face. There never was 
anything definite, clear or fixed about the 
cost of hauling merchandise until the modern 
American gasoline truck was developed into 
a commercial success. 


The Gramm 


The Gramm Trucks have done more to 
solve the delivery problem than any other 
means yet employed. Once used it is in- 
variably pronounced a practical necessity. 
For ten years it has been in the hands of all 
kinds of business organizations. Dry goods 
houses, breweries, wholesale houses, depart- 
ment stores, express companies, manufac- 
turers and merchants of all kinds—all are 
using Gramm Trucks to advantage. 

The Gramm Motor Truck is to your de- 
livery department what the modern type- 
writer is to your office. 

Take note of the motor trucks you see on 
the streets of your city. In most every case 
you will find they are the property of your 
most prominent and progressive concerns. 
If the best and biggest houses believe in and 
find the Gramm Truck an economy, it surely 
must apply to your business. Whether 
you need one truck or one hundred trucks, 
Gramm Trucks will cut expenses and de- 
velop your particular trade. 

The Gramm Truck will put your business 
on the level of the commercial progressives. 
It will not only permit you to deliver more 


merchandise with more rapidity and at less 
cost per package, per stop, but it will give 
your business prestige and a standing that 
will be of a tangible value. 


A line to us will bring you all the pre- 
liminary information. We can give you all 
of the initial and upkeep costs of either one 
Gramm Truck or a fleet, for your particular 
business. We can advise you as to the size 
and number of trucks your business will 
require. We can give you the kind, the 
style and give you the number of stops and 
mileage each truck can make in a day. Just 
drop us a line, and we will send you some 
very interesting information and literature 
on the hauling problem. 


Every merchant or manufacturer should 
at least investigate this without further delay 
Our information is the result of a ten year 
study on transportation problems, and is 
worth considerable. from thor 
oughly seasoned and practical truck men 
who have been up against the very problems 
that confront you. Start corresponding 
All information is 


It comes 


with our fac tory today. 
gratis. 


Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


The Gramm plant is the largest individual truck factory in the world 


devoted exclusively to the production of trucks 
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The Plain Truth 
About the High Cost of Living! 


the face. 
Let us find out—if we can—WHY prices are high; WHO 
is getting the high prices; whether or not a return of low prices 
might upset our present prosperity. 


[‘ US look this question of the “high cost of living” fairly in 


*_* * 


YOU—Mr. American Citizen—are facing a grave danger. 

You are being told, in effect, by self-seeking politicians, that the 
present administration at Washington and the present tariff are more 
or less directly responsible for the “high cost of living.” 

Your ears are filled with plausible promises of marvelous benefits 
that will come to YOU if you elect to office these men who seek to 
upset and tear to pieces existing conditions. 

You—an intelligent, common-sense thinker—are asked to believe 
that one man, or a group of men, can readily change conditions that 
affect the whole civilized world! 

Can pass laws that will neutralize natural forces, turn black into 
white, and make water run up hill! 

Are you unwise enough to believe it? 

Having only recently been saved from the deep waters of panic 
and poverty, are you foolish enough to jump out of the life-boat and 
dare the danger again? 

Are you anxious to exchange the certainly of present prosperity 
for the risky experiments of those who must adopt radical measures in 
order to appear to make good their wonderful promises ? 

We think NOT! 

We believe the good, sound common-sense of the American 
people will cause them to go slowly when danger threatens. To 
“look before they leap.” 
¢ *_* * 

WHY —then—are prices high? 

Instead of filling a page with bewildering figures and statistics let 
us put this thing in plain, simple words, that ALL may easily 
understand and remember. 

The price of everything in the world is measured in gold. The 
influence of a scarcity or abundance of gold on the price of food and 
clothing is difficult for many people to understand. Yet it is none the 
less a very REAL THING. 

Voting against Mr. Taft and putting someone else into the White 
House wiil not change in the slightest degree the production of gold. 

The population of the whole world is rapidly increasing. And this 
increase is much greater in the cities and towns than in the country. 

There are fewer people producing food, clothing and other neces- 
sities of life. And more and more people who are consuming them. 

There is no more free, rich land to be given away to new farmers 
and settlers, 

The great cattle ranges of the west were practically abolished by 
the policies of administrations BEFORE Mr. Taft entered the White 
House. And millions of acres of grazing land are lying idle; the 
cattle are gone! 

In short—population is increasing faster than production. Fewer 
people are growing wheat, raising cattle, and supplying wool.. There 
are more eaters and wearers than there are growers and producers. 

And this is so ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

Here are examples. In England the price of meat of all kinds, 
butter, eggs, fuel, clothing and furniture has advanced one-fifth during 
the past five years. And note that ALL THESE ARTICLES 
are duly free. 

In Germany almost every article of food, clothing and shelter is 
very much higher in price than it was five years ago. In many cases 
the advance is over fifty per cent. Many workmen eat no meat, but 
live on black bread, soups and potatoes. 


In France beef is twenty-two per cent higher, fish fifty per cent, dry 
vegetables thirty per cent,coal thirty-four per cent, milk almost fifty per cent. 

In Italy, generally believed to be the home of cheap living, eggs 
cost double what they did five years ago, beef is twenty-five per cent 
higher, milk one-third higher. A few years ago Italy was an exporter 
of beef-cattle, now it is an importer. 

Other countries show similar conditions of high prices. 

Mr. Taft and the Tanff are not to blame for conditions that exist 
in all the countries of the world as well as in the United States. 


** * 


WHO are getting the benefit of the high prices ? 

Primarily the producers. The wheat-growers, the men who raise 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, eggs, wool and cotton. Also the manu- 
facturers and their employees, who make clothing, shoes, furniture, 
machinery, and other things we all need and use. 

Wages depend on the high or low prices of manufactured products 
and these wages in all lines are sfeadily increasing. 

There may be some middlemen who are still benefiting more 
than they should, but the relatively small amount of their profits is 
infinitesimal compared with the flood of money that is reaching the 
men who produce the goods. 

Only that nation can be happy and prosperous where the tiller of 
the soil is liberally rewarded for his labor! Because on the land and 
on the crops depends the entire fabric of all prosperity. 

The farmer buys from the retailer; the retail dealer from the jobber or 


manufacturer; the factory gives employment to millions of men in shops ° 


and mines and forests; the railroad fills its cars with freight, and pays 
wages to hundreds of thousands of families ; railroad and factory earnings 
return dividends to vast numbers of small capitalists; who in turn buy 
more goods and create more need for the fruits of the farm and the field. 

Thus, when prices are good, prosperity rules. All benefit. All 
have work, 

Of course living is higher than in times of panic and of stress. 
Abundance of work brings abundance of employment; no man who 
wants work lacks a job; he earns more and lives better than when 
prices are low, work is scarce and uncertainty and anxiety prevail. 

And remember that prices are never so low as when panic rules 
in the land. e** 

Now—can we gain anything by experimenting with our present 
prosperity ? 

Is it wise to “ play with fire’? 

We can easily create another panic such as devastated the country 
the year before Mr. Taft was elected. 

We can easily disturb the present healthful activity of farm and factory. 

We might—by adverse and drastic legislation—cut down the high 
prices of food and clothing— 

BUT —in so doing we put agriculture back in its old impoverished 
condition; contract the trade of the rural districts; reduce the output of 
held and factory; turn millions of men out of their jobs; bring want and 
poverty in place of abundance and prospenity. 

Is it wise to experiment? . 4. 


Voting against President Taft and the present administration exposes 
us to a return of the days of frightened capital, restricted production, 
fewer jobs for the workingman, lower prices for the producer — to all 
the doubts and sufferings from which we are now so happily free. 

Things may not be perfect—but they are good and getting better. 
The wise man—with McKinley—“holds fast to that which is good.” 

“Better to bear the ( lessening ) ills we have than fly to others that 
we know not of.”’ 

Republican National Committee 
CHARLES D. HILLES, Chairman 
JAMES B. REYNOLDS, Secretary 
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GRANDMOTHER'S BOY 


Continued from Page 17) 


strong tincture of make-believe seems to 
be as necessary to show people as it is to a 
child, 

Over in Illinois a couple of days later I 
met a bill car ahead of one of the big cir- 
The manager could not give me a 
job, but the boss billposter told me hot 
opposition was looked for between two of 
the largest shows that summer and ad- 
vised me to try for work in Chicago, naming 
the hotel at which the proprietor of one of 
the shows stopped. 

When I got to Chicago I sent my order 
for ten weeks’ circus wages, given by the 

‘ar manager, through a savings bank. It 
came back in a few days, with the state- 
ment that a country bank clerk had asked 
for the money, but had been told that it was 
held because I had taken some of the show’ 
property. That bank clerk was easy! | 
never got the money. 

1 got ape far better, however. 
Taking the boss billposte r’s tip, I called on 
the circus proprietor. He talked with me, 
found I had had but little experience and 
said he was sorry, but he wanted the best 
billposters he could get for opposition fight- 
ing. Luckily I happened to mention the 
fact that the little circus was to show in 
certain towns through Missouri and Iowa. 
He was interested immediately. 

“Do you know what towns?” 

“There's the route,” 
him a list of two dozen 


cusses, 


he asked. 
I replied, showing 
places. 


The route of a circus is secret—almost 
sacred. Very often performers with the 
show will not know where they are to be 


the next week, and the billposters are often 
ignorant too; for if the route of a circus 
gets out it invites opposition, little 
scooting in ahead of a big one a week or so 
and getting the benefit of its advertising. 
My list of towns had been taken from the 
railroad transportation, which I had to 
show to conductors; and this use of it 
seemed fair enough to me in view of the 
way my wages had been held back. The 
big circus man asked permission to copy 
my list, for his own route included several 
of those towns, which he had not billed yet. 
A small crew of billposters, called a box 
brigade, immediately sent from the 
nearest advance car to bill them and take 
the wind out of the smaller show’s sails. In 
view of my furnishing this information he 
gave me a job, naming a town about a 
hundred miles from Chicago, where one of 
his advance cars would be a certain day 
and telling me to join it. He gave me a 
letter to the car manager. 


show s 


was 


1 Take Kindly to a High Collar 


I was in that town and down at the rail- 
road station to see every arriving train or 
the day named; and it seemed as though 
that circus car, coming in round a curve at 
the tail of a passenger train, was one of the 
finest sights in the world, because it meant 
s¢ much tome! The car manager read my 
letter and told me to come along to supper 


at the hotel. After supper we cooked a 
batch of paste. I had brought along a nice 
new suit of white overalls, and the bill- 


posters immediately dubbed me Reggie, 
because I made such a contrast beside them 
in their worn, dirty paste-clothes. This was 


only by way of getting acquainted, how- 
ever; and as I turned to and helped carry 
water—we had to bring it some distance in 
pails they soon stopped chaffing. After 


the paste was cooked I took them all up- 
town, bought a few drinks—and we were 
friends. 

That was a glorious summer. My car 
was the fighting car—-six weeks ahead of 
the show. Our circus was in the Middle 
West and a rival circus was on the Pacific 
Coast. They were expected to meet soon, 
and we covered towns in what might be dis- 
puted territory, securing all the posting 
space we could. Ultimately we came 
together in Texas that August and I got 
a taste of circus opposition with one of the 
sturdiest fighting shows on the road. 

The bill car was very different from the 
one on which I had gained my initial expe- 
rience. The men were more skillful and 
confident billposters, and most of them 
came from cities where they worked on the 
advertising staffs of theaters in winter. 
Real money was paid to all who wanted it 
every Saturday night; and the show was 
© sound financially that each man drew 
only a dollar or two and left the rest of 
his wages on account until the end of the 


season. The very posters were bigger and 
better. 
and our organization, and always spruced 
up to eat at the hotels, which were of higher 
class than those I had known with the little 
show. | Up to that time, I remember, I had 
never worn a standing collar—but they 
soon had me wearing one to the hotels; and 
I bunked with a young fellow who loved 
good clothes and could turn himself into a 
dandy in ten minutes with a fifteen-dollar 
ready-made suit. 
We worked hard. It was creditable to 
work with that outfit, and our measure of a 
man was the number of sheets of paper he 
could put up in a day. I worked hard too; 
the manager liked me and the boss bill- 
poster was glad to teach me things I had 
not been permitted to learn with the other 
show. At first, I went posting bills with 
him in the towns. One day he let me try 
my hand at a streamer. This is a long 
narrow strip of paper with the name of the 
show on it, and goes at the top of a display, 
eight to twelve feet from the ground. To 
put it up you roll it first, like a strip of wall 
paper. Then you daub paste along the wall 
as high as you can reach, balance the roll 
on your brush, lift and fasten one end of 
the streamer to the pasted part, and unroll 
it carefully. My first streamer was a little 
crooked, but I soon did better, and before 
a month passed was skillful enough to be 
sent on a country route in charge of another 
billposter, who taught me the business. 


A Circus Without Animals 


Posting circus paper on country routes 
is fine fun, too, and I should like to do some 
of it now. The contractor who travels 
ahead of the first advance car, securing 
feed, show-lot, license and other essentials, 
goes to a local liveryman, lays out several 
routes covering all the towns and villages 
within thirty or forty miles, and engages 
livery teams to take the billposters over 
them. We would be up at five o’clock each 
morning in a new town, and after breakfast 
at the hotel the livery teams would be wait- 
ingatthecar. Driving the circus billposter 
was always an event, and the liveryman 
picked drivers who knew the country and 
who on the appointed day were on hand 
in their best clothes, with new whips tied 
with ribbons. Each billposter who was to 
go would find his team, load a can of paste, 
his brush and a supply of paper into the 
wagon, and start out. The route was 
written on a blank giving distances to each 
town, population, and so forth; and as 
it was covered and paper posted in each 
place, and on blacksmiths’ shops and barns 
between towns, the billposter would report 
the amount of paper posted at each daub. 
I found two hundred sheets a big day’s 
work, but some of our crew could put up 
three times as much. Daubs were paid 
for with orders for tickets totheshow. We 
did most of our posting on barns, shops and 
fences ragged with old circus paper, and 
many such landmarks were known by the 
old billposters because they had covered 
them so often in previous years. 

It is interesting to see a circus billposter 
drive up to a country blacksmith’s shop, 
so old that it is almost falling to pieces, and 
infold it in circus paper from end to end, 
pasting right over windows, doors, pro- 
jections and holes—and do it in the high 
winds of Texas or Kansas! We usually 
attracted quite a crowd of spectators. Ifa 
big poster is torn and scattered by the wind 
the lookers-on can be depended upon to 
bring you all the pieces. They will also 
bring water for thinning the paste and 
for the billposter to drink—and make 
comments. 

One evening in a little town I was putting 
paper on a long stable made of smooth 
boards, which took the paste in great 
shape; and, as I had to stay in that town 
all night, I determined to keep on posting 
until | had covered the entire wall. The 
stable must have been two hundred feet 
long. When I got half of it covered a 
farmer who was watching me 
asked: 
; Say, hain’t there no animals with 
circus?” 

Looking back, I saw that I had put up a 
thirty-two-sheet circus exterior, a sixteen- 
sheet title bill, a twenty-sheet circus in- 
terior, and smaller posters showing clowns, 
aérial acts, and so forth; but there wasn't a 


single piece of paper with an animal on it! 


suddenly 


that 


The crew had pride in themselves | 
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LIFE and ACCIDER 
AETNA TEN DOLLAR COMBINATION 


issued by the A TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

largest company in 
Life, Accident, Heaith and Liability tnsurance. 

In extent and variety of protection this policy is without a rival, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED 

For $10 a Year (in “ Preferred” Occupations) this policy pays: 

$2,000.00 for death from Travel, 
1,000.00 for death from Ordinary Accident 

2,000.00 for toss of limbs or sight as a result of Travel Acc 

1,000.00 for ioss of limbs or sight 

(The above amounts increase Ten Per Cent. 


Send in the coupon today. 
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$250 FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 
$3,250 payment possibile for LESS THAN THREE CENTS A DAY. 
In addition, weekly indemnity payable fortotal or partial disability from accident. 
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Prevent errors—Save time 
in computing freight charges 


Remove occasion for mistakes, and 
your freight, shipping, and accounting 
departments will become more efficient. 


Freight Revenue Tables 


is a rapid, accurate, short-cut to determining 
freight charges — three times as speedy as 
ordinary figuring,and superiortoany mechan 
ical device More accurate than either. 

Freight Revenue Tables is an error-proof 
compilation of pounds and rates with all 
unnecessary figures eliminated. Nota calcu- 
lating book. Practical, simple, conveniently 
arranged. Substantially bound into a book 
of 260 pages, 949 x 12 in. 

Used by leading Railroads and industrial estab 
lishments of the country, including N. Y. Central 

enna. R , Delaware & Hudson Company, 

Bush Terminal Company, General Electric Co., 
National Cash Register Co., N. K. Fairbank Co., 
and many others 

Write today for prospectus and full aerneation. 


Stephen Greene Company, 


( Publishers of “Taylor's Calculating Tables” ) 
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~ SALESMEN WANTED BOOK MAKER 


EVENING POST 


“Oh, yes,” I replied easily. ‘“‘We’ve | 
got plenty of animals—more animals than | 
any other show. What do you think of 
this?” 

On the fresh space covered with paste 
I hung a thirty-two-sheet showing the 


| whole interior of the menagerie. Then | 


followed another as big showing the trained | 
elephants, a twenty-sheet of cat animals, 
and another of hay animals, and so on 
until the rest of the space was filled with 
tigers, lions, monkeys, trdined seals, the 
hippopotamus and the giraffe. 
“Yes, we’ve got animals,” I repeated. 
“Well, why didn’t you show ’em?” com- 
mented the critic. ‘Folks up in these parts 
is powerful fond of animals with a circus, 
and you want to advertise ’em right out!”’ 
When we got into Texas, about the mid- 
dle of July, billposters from the rival circus 
were heard of, and by-and-by we saw a 
little of its paper. As this was to be the 
battleground, the two big shows maneu- 
vering to see which would have first chance 
at the Texans’ cotton money, our car was 
put on a siding and each man sent into one 
of the principal towns to stay until our 
show came along. I was stationed in | 
Austin. The circus was not due there for 
nearly a month. It was my duty to get 
every window available and fill it with 
circus lithographs, to put cloth banners 
and small boards outside of stores along 
the main streets, and to decorate the town 
as lavishly as possible. Our show was 
dated to exhibit there just one day before 
the other, which made it doubly exciting. 
I immediately went to the manager of 
the trolley company and arranged for cross- 
wires on his overhead plant. These were 
hung with red and white cloth banners, 
and made a wonderful showing. 


I Fail to Shrivel | 


All season the men on our car had been 
telling me about the manager of Advance 
Car Number One. This was our big bill 
car, carrying two dozen of the best bill- 
posters; and the manager, known as the 
Old Man, was in charge of all advance 
work. They assured me that I could not 
really count myself part of the organiza- 
tion until the Old Man saw me; and that 
when he fixed his eye upon me—a green- 
horn—I would probably shrivel up. They 
certainly had me scared, and I was anx- 
iously waiting when Number One pulled 
in. Contrary to my expectations, the Old 
Man proved to be one of my best friends, 
for my banners on the trolley wires made 
a great impression on him, and he was 
undoubtedly kind to me. 

We closed that season in November 
"way over in Georgia; and for the first 
time since starting out, after heralding the 
circus for nearly seven months in twenty 
states, I saw the show itself, pitched and 
doing business! Our car ran into the town 
where it was exhibiting, and we were paid 
off at the ticket wagon and saw the after- 
noon performance before starting home. 

The following year I was with the circus 
a good deal. We opened in Chicago, and 
while the advance cars were going on the 
road the Old Man remembered those ban- 
ners on the trolley wires in Texas; so he 
made me lithograph inspector—a coveted 
place, where I traveled a day or two ahead 
of the show, checking up adv ertising in shop 
windows and issuing tickets for it. From 
time to time I could drop back and ride 
with the show itself a few days; and thus 
I got pretty well acquainted with the mixed 
company needed to man such an enterprise. 

My ambition in joining the circus was to 
travel and see the country. Well, I saw it! 
During two summers I covered fully fifty 


| thousand miles by rail and maybe four 
| thousand in wagons. And it was real | 


New office snecialty Sells for cash. As indispen- Composition, engraving, printing. Cloth and leather | 
sable as a typewriter First class salesmen only need binding, wholesale edition work only. Send for estimates 
apply Sales Ma ager, Box 14, Newton, lowa ORSAMUS TURNER HARRIS, 373-4th Avenue, New York 








4 Wide-Awake Boys 


Don't waste time wondering how to get what they want. They decide quickly —then go ahead 

What do you want? A foot-ball, a bicycle, a carpenter's chest? Well, you can have it 
without paying a cent. Upon request we'll tell you how thousands of school boys — wide 
:wake-out-of-doors boys like yourself,— are securing splendid prizes and in addition earning 
i =a the spen money they need. These boys, mind you, are giving us only an hour or so 
H Thursday or Friday afternoons or on Saturday 








When we hear from you we'll send you our il) d 1 describing more than 500 different 
prizes for boys At recess or after school write usa letter, giving y your name and street address. Write to 


The Sales Division, Box 1381, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














travel. It left me something. Nowadays | 
I board the fastest train between New York | 
and Chicago, and read, smoke, eat, think 
and sleep without ever looking out the 
window—which is no more travel than a 


| street-car ride; but with the circus I was | 
| constantly among people. As a billposter | 


I rented daubs from country blacksmiths, | 


| and ate dinner one day in a Mormon farm- | 


house, the following week at a mining camp, 
and perhaps a month later in some Indiana 
town. As lithograph man my visit to a 
city meant that I covered every part of it 
and dealt with all sorts of people. 

Two seasons were enough, however. 
When the circus went on the road the third 
spring I was not with it—for I had begun 
to develop in an entirely new direction. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE delicate skin of face, neck and hands must be protected from the cold, raw winds of 


Fall and Winter. No face powder, no matter how exquisite, will suffice unless it shields 
the complexion and softens the effect of the big, blustery out-of-doors. ‘The one powder 
famous for its protecting qualities is 


MARINELLO 
FACE POWDER 


It is exquisitely fine, but it also possesses the proper body. It removes the Marinello powder is artistically tinted to suit the various complexions 
shine without producing that pasty effect socommon with most powders it blends perfectly, giving the skin the bloom of natural beauty. We 

not conspicuou It also has remarkable clinging properties This want you to try Marinello Powder and as an inducement we make you 
combination of unusual qualities makes Marinello not merely a lasting the following unusual offer. We will give you without cost a week's 
face powder, but a protection to the skin—a beautifer of the complexion supply put up in 


A Beautiful Lucky Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case 


Absolutely new — nothing else like it—cannot be obtained elsewhere. One side is acoin purse which holds $1.20 in change. The other side, a vanity case 
with a handsome German Imported Mirror—fine lamb’s-wool puff, and powder sifter. This dainty little novelty would sell anywhere for $1.00, but you 
can get it (hilled with a week's supply of delightful Marinello Face Powder) from any Marinello Shop or direct from us 
for 2 dimes and 3 two-cent stamps. ‘The supply is limited, so send at once or call at any one of the Marinello Shops, 
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Parents, Supersensitive 


about family dignity or reputation, sometimes say to the boy: 
“We can’t have you doing such work; what would the neighbors 
say? We'll g’ve you what money you need”’—as if it were safe to 
encourage a boy to be content with gift money. 


ir ere omary Wi Fi l Far wiser are 
iser fro the parents of 
Ramon Peyton Coffman. True, they 
wanted him to have a good time, to do 
only what is honest, upright and proper 
for the son of reputable, dignified, pros- 
perous people; but theyalsowanted him to 
learn to do something really worth while— 
ame | something that counts for good in the 
——— world’s work. His having a pretentious 
home nd parers es of means they felt would be no excuse if he 
were to grow up to be an idler or a spendthrift. 














Kncouraged by his father, Ramon Peyton Coffman learned 
to sell ‘THe Sarurpay Eventne Post. It made a man out of 
qualities in him which too many boys never develop. Out among 
other-active lads, in competition with fellow Posr boys, he went 
to learn the sterner, more practical, masculine standpoint which 
mother, school-teacher, books and mere play cannot give. 
Ramon found readers to buy from him, estab- 
lished a paying route of regular customers, and saved his earnings. 
By this work Ramon’s ambitions to become a man of influence 
were aroused. A Sophomore today, he is Vice-President of the 
Literary Society of the Madison High School, and the sole 
owner and publisher of 7he Typical Boy, a twenty-page magazine 
for progressive young Americans. The type with which The 
Typical Boy is set up, and the press on which it is printed, 
Ramon bought with the money he earned selling THe Post. 

Ramon is not yet sixteen years old. His home, which stands 
back about one hundred feet from Monona Lake, is on Monona 
Drive, one of the best residential thor- 
oughfares of the Wisconsin capital. 


For himself, 


CNL 


: =] 


Ramon is a splendid example of 

. . | 
the highest type of American boy—_ || 
popular, ambitious for a useful life. 


earning, growing upon your boy? 
You probably earned a competence 
only after a struggle, only by economy 
and thrift. Does your boy possess 
these requisites of a successful life? 
Have you made any effort to have 
your son earn his own spending- 
to teach him habits of thrift? 
Can any boy learn the value of money 
without earning for himself? 


Is the habit of spending, without | 
| 





money, 























Your Boy’s Spending-Money 


The Curtis Publishing Company has solved this problem for 
thousands of the brightest, manliest boys in America. ‘These 
boys sell THe Sarurpay Eveninc Post. ‘They get a lot of fun 
out of it, earn their own spending-money, and get a moral and 
business training the value of which cannot be reckoned in money. 

Everything necessary we furnish without cost. In our Book 

of Rebates are listed more than 500) 


splendid Prizes which we give to 


STATE JOU! 





boys who do good work, these being 
|Madison’s Boy Editor in 
First Issue of Magazine \, | 
Declares for Progressives | 





in addition to the money earned. 
As soon as your boy begins selling 
he will receive one of the most novel 


vation in “Common Sense” Fashion or 
“The Typrcat Boy 


volumes ever prepared for boys—a 
clever book, brightened with 250 illus- 
trations, telling of the selling experi- 
ences of an army of red-blooded boys 
who have made good. It is really an 
unusual book on salesmanship and 
high-grade business methods adapted 
to the needs of the average boy. 


WRITE TODAY! 
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Selling THE SATURDAY EVENING POST will develop ambition and initiative 


in your son, as it has in Ramon Peyton Coffman. 


Sales Division, Circulation Department, THE CURTI 


S PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Write for full details 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE SATURDAY 


HE WHO LAUGHS LAST 


Continued from Page 25 


yellow-and-green paper currency was left. 
And revenge To be square with the fat 
doctor--so sleek and. red with beef and 
burgundy! Paymaster recalled the picture 
of a new hat bouncing down thestreet under 
the wheels of a limousine, and in his ears 
sounded again the unbearable, irritating, 
vulgar roars of mirth that had issued from 
the detestable Fifer. Revenge! Revenge 
with a fat profit! His eyes shone with the 
joy of the adventure as they used their 
powers of practiced observation on the 
waiting room 

The office hour was nearly at its end 
only four patients remained. As Paymaster 
looked, one of the great black-walnut fold- 
ing doors opened; his enemy appeared for a 
second; a fat, disconsolate young girl rose 
in answer to a solemn beckoning, cast her 
eyes to the ceiling and entered the inner 
ottice, wetting her dry lips with the tip ol 
her tongue like a martyr being led into the 
umphitheater to meet a wild Siberian bear. 
The next in line, a man with a bald head so 
shiny that it was conspicuous even in the 
gloom, sat beside a table covered with last 
year’s magazines and, opening one after 
another of these, threw them back with 
motions of impatience and muttered excla- 
mations of disgust. Two women sat side 
by side on a high-backed, funereal sofa. 
One of them heaved sighs in pairs. There 
would be an interval of silence; then the 
double sigh would issue forth as depe ndably 
us the eruptions of Old Faithful geyser. 
The other woman spent her time inspecting 
the dress of the first by means of covert 
glances shot sidelong at her neighbor; she 
was younger, and Paymaster knew that the 
wisps of perfume which wandered about 
the room, riding on the stuffy air, came 
from her. Her hands perspired; she wiped 
their palms constantly on an embroidered 
handkerchief. .At last she spoke to the 
other. 

“The doctor is a wonderful man!” she 
said. 

“Wonderful!” said the other. 

Then came silence. 

The door opened again at last; there was 
a great rustling of silks. Both women rose. 

‘I believe I was first,”’ said the periodical 
sighe r. 

“T am a regular patient!” the other 
replied with dignity 

“Oh!” cried the first, thoroughly awed. 

“Well, well!’’ came the doctor’s low, 
far-away thunder. ‘How many left?” 

He thrust his bearded, bristling head in 
through the doorway and counted them as 
he would have counted a pen of sheep come 
to be sheared. That he did not recognize 
Paymaster was evident; he merely smiled 
at him, throwing toward him a gruesome, 
welcoming leer. 

Not two minutes passed before the sound 
of persons making their exit to the street 
was repeated. The door opened again. 

“Come tomorrow at the same hour,” 
said Fifer to the woman of sighs, in a voice 
of tremendous authority. 

She gave him a swift glance of terror, 
suggestive of a frightened tabby-cat, and 
hurried from the room. 

“Women!” said the doctor, gargling a 
laugh in his thick throat. “They're gone! 
Come, Mr. Bowker. How are we today? 
Better? That's good! That’s very good. 
Bless my soul! That is excellent! Yes, 
that’s fine! Good! I’m glad! Good! 
Excellent! Very good!” 

He paid no attention to what he was say- 
ing; all the time he spoke he was engaged 
in trying to see whether or not his fountain 
pen had leaked into his vest pocket. His 
words were as empty as so many grunts of 
dissatisfaction. They were phonographic. 

‘Just a moment,” said he to Paymaster 
through the narrowing crack. 

The door closed. Mumbling voices 
sounded from within. Paymaster put on 
his hat, took a final survey of the reception 
chamber and then tried to move the high- 
backed sofa from the corner. It squeaked. 
He changed his plan immediately. He 
paused for a moment to reach for a sharp- 
pointed paper-cutter which would serve in 
case of emergency; then, with lithe agility, 
climbed over the sofa-back and disappeared 
behind it. 

In this place of concealment Paymaster, 
with composure, awaited the course of 
events. He knew beforehand that the doc- 
tor wouldtexpress surprise that his last 
patient had had the temerity to leave. 
Accordingly there was nothing unexpected 


when Fifer opened the door, paused a mo- 
ment and thensaid: “‘Bah! | lost him!” 
just as if some fish had shaken the hook 
from its mouth. 

*Maretta!”’ he called. 

“Sir!” replied the maid, coming from 
the hall. 

“Did you see a young man in a gray suit 
go out?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Bah!” snapped the other. “ He went 
went without consulting me. Do you 
he var? “g 

“Oh!” ered the girl with a thrill of joy 
in her voice. ‘Perhaps he wasn’t sick at 
ali! 

“' tterly impossible!” said the doctor 
“Here! Come out in the hali and help me 
with my coat.” 

Paymaster raised his head cautiously. 
He listened to the sound of the front door; 
he heard Maretta singing to herself in the 
back hall. He knew she sang because a 
new ray of hope had been given her He 
sighed. The fever of spring ran in his veins 
again. 

“Well, little fellow,’ he said at last, 
addressing the bright new key which he 
held between his thumb and forefinger, 
“let’s forget it. It’s time to crawl out of 
this. You and | have a job to pull off.” 

With cautious movements he opened the 
big black-walnut door. Softly treading 
across the hardwood floor of the inner office, 
he reached the desk. Only one drawer was 
locked. He tried the key. It fitted. Pay- 
master, pausing, smiled again at the re- 
flected image of himself in the front of a 
glass surgical case. 

* All over but the shouting, you fox!” 
he said softly. ‘‘Look at those knives! 
Ain’t the old bear a butcher! Here’s where 
I get square with you, Doctor Fifer, old 
pillshooter—you and your smell of ether!” 

He pulled open the drawer. It was true! 

There before his hungry, delighted eyes 
lay a mass of five-dollar and ten-dollar bills, 
green and yellow, crisp and limp, charming 
in new, fresh cleanliness—alluring with 
we ll thumbed, well-seasoned antiquity. 

‘Ten, twenty, forty, forty-five—one, 
two, three, four, five, six tens —one hundred 
and five,” he counted. ‘And nobody'd 
know that any had been taken away!” 

He stuffed the money in his pocket and 
ran his free hand through the mass. 

‘Well, here goes again. Ten, twenty, 
thirty —two fives is forty —tooree-lididee- 
dum-tidititee—four hundred! Ha-ha! 
There’s four hundred and fifty-five—and 
only a half gone! He must have forgot to 
deposit last week. Oh, it’s nice to be young 
in the springtime! Early to bed, early to 
rise, makes a man Other pocket now. 
What's that?” 

The front door had slammed —footsteps 
came swiftly along the hall. No time was 
left for escape. Paymaster, skilled in pres- 
ence of mind, shut the drawer, locked it 
pocketed the key and, twisting his face into 
lines of woe, stood on one leg and drew the 
other up as if in great agony. 

“Doctor!” he bellowed as the surgeot 
burst in, ““what became of you? You left 
me here—and I’m a sick man! 

For a second an expression of mortifica 
tion took possession of Fifer’s countenance 

‘Too bad!” he said at last. ‘* You must 
have come in from the waiting room when | 
was in the hall. Well, well! Who are you 
if you please?” 

“My name’s Whitty—Julius Whitty 
said the rascal; ‘‘and I’m from , 

““Where—where?”’ asked the surgeor 
pulling off his coat. 

A sudden and lucky thought saved Pay 
master from a bad mistake—like a flas! 
came the memory of the gilt letters inside 
the hat! 

“From Brazil—Rio Janeiro, mister—1 
mean, doctor. Coffee business. Just sold 
out. Landed yesterday. Don’t know a 
soul, mister—I mean, doctor.” 

“Well, well; what's the matter? 

“A pain—a terrible, gnawing pain 
never stops.” 

““Where is it?” 

Paymaster pointed toward his heart. 

“Humph!” grunted the doctor in the 
manner of his kind. ‘Take off the upper 
half of your clothing.” 

“Well, I feel better now,” 
master. 

“Do as I say,” insisted Fifer. “I want 
to find out whether there is any thing really 
the matter. . . . There!’ 
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Your Copy of the Style Portfolio Awaits You 


Don’t buy another hat until you see the Style Portfolio 
of Imperial Hats and Caps done in colors. 
Every dress-particular man should have 
The hat is the last touch that either mars or 
makes your good appearance. 
Imperial Styles mirror every authentic fashion tendency 
and assure a hat of becoming distinction. ‘The 
‘Satisfaction ora new hat free.” 
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$2,000 per Year and 
a 6-hour Work Day 


Is‘ What Socialism Offers 
You for Your Vote 


FRED D. WARREN 
Editor, Appeal to Reason 


**Can this be done ?’ 
to your mind. 
if you will give me the opportunity. 


I will send you free a copy of my new pamphlet entitled ‘‘$2,00 
per Year and a Six Hour Work Day,’ in which facts and figure 


per year should receive this sum for his labor. 

| will also show in this pamphlet how this can be obtained. 

1 will show that $2,000 worth of consumable wealth is produced i 
the United States each year by each working class family. 

1 will show why the workers do not get this amount and I wi 
how where it goes. 

Your income ts the one, big, vital political question today. 


Send 25 cents at my 
APPEAL TO RE ASON, and I will send you free a copy of the absorbing]; 
interesting pamphlet, “$2,000 per Year and a Six Hour Work Day.” 

You will also find the APPEAL 


taining. 
a million copies per week. 
A paper printed in a small town on the Kansas prairies that can attrac 


so many readers must have a vital message for the people who work. 
This million a week circulation alone should commend it to you. 


address 
FRED D. WARREN 


peal to Keason. 


Simpl 





’ is the first question that comes 
It can be done, and I will tell you how 


are set forth to show why a man whose income is less than $2,000 


risk for a six months’ subscription to the 


TO REASON instructive and enter- 


it has the largest circulation of any political newspaper in the world— 
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Hosiery and Underwear in your home 


have no representative. 
The World's St ar a ting Mills, 


established in 18 the largest 
in the worl - mm soak na turing and 
selling knit t to the con- 
sumer, © +, th: usands of custom 
ers, all over the U.S, buying 


Fibre-8MR bhusiery and underwear 
direct by mail of through our 
special agents, are getting far 
better value at a lower cost than 
can be secured in any other way. 





Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You a Pair of 








Signed guarantee on each pair. 0, 275 described herewith, 


Price 50c Everywhere 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Shirley, Mass. 
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DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Do you want to educate your children, support 
a family, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress 
better than you can now afford? Why not do as 
thousands of other women are doing —make a 
good income selling the World famous Fibre-Silk 


No experience necessary—we show you how. 
Fibre-Silk goods cost less, wear better and 
last longer. We fill orders direct where we 














50. 


SHIRLEY oe 
Style Ne. 275. 
PRE SiDENT Fore tak wcknes net PM Tense 
have a soft, s ky, tes itiful lustre ; all - the - year- 
(xm GX feel delightfully ‘comfortable and around stock. 
pleasing ; wear three times as long ing, of finest se- 

" as y ok; fit snug on lected quality 
SU. ankle and are absolutely free one of the best 
from seams and lumps of ¢ make for 
: ig medi > every sort. The famous ex- ladies’ wear; it has 
either light or medium weight } elusive PEARL TOP insures perfect fit | a double toe and 
Test the smooth action of the sliding back and comfort to stout and slim alike. |heel, absolutely 
and vou w ill see why Presidents are so muc h Booklet containir g free sample of raw | seamless, anda wide 
. f ble h linary nde: material and showing all the latest | pearl top. Made in 
more comiortabie than ordinary suspenders. creations in hosiery and underwear at | black, white, tan, 
. ’ hem— money-saving prices sent free. If _nponed slate, heli royal 
Weesgqnivteramsenth. Spqoden tliket i are not entirely satisfactory, money re- | biue, wine, pink and 
we w' y em back a price you omg Beh once. Send 50 « cats for style | light blue. Sizes to 


| 10'4. Sent postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED In every town in the United States 
to sell Pibre-BMk goods, a perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. A Fibre 
Texas made §4,200 last year. Our sales instructor 
. Get our free book. Write 
to-day. Address 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50. 





Sent to your home by express prepaid 


Since and Prices | '*< cae ae 
Sx6h. $8.50 K 7 e 
Ox Tit. 4.00) SOROS 4 
ao 4.50 w ven mane piece, 
© x 1044 ft. 5.00 | Oe! old dinect ce 
onite. 8.00) creeks ee 
Gx Sh. 6.50) tefended if not 
y. 
















™ 300 pages. Thousands of illustrations. 
) musical instrument Highest uality @ 
est prices. Easy payments. Wa 
mention instrument you are inte 


Wurlitzer a. 
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The Rudolph 
123E. 4th Ave, Cincimmati 3025. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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My, you look well!” he exclaimed 
spontaneously, “TI never saw a better 


an. 

“Well, I feel a better man,” 
master earnestly. 

“Stuff!” cried the doctor. 
here.” 

Paymaster would have been pleased to 
resist these demands; he felt sure, how- 
ever, that if the doctor, with his knowledge 
of mysteries, discovered that nothing was 
the matter he might become suspicious. 

He stretched himself on the examining 
table. The doctor went over his trunk with 
a stethoscope. 

“And now,” said Fifer, 
feel.” 

“Feel what?” 

“Feel your organs.” 

"7 tell | ou I am better!” cried Pay- 
master. “ Perhaps it was my imagination.” 

“Tell me when you feel pain,”’ the other 
commanded. 

‘4 You tickle me; but I don’t feel any 


said Pay- 


“Lie down 





“relax, so I can 


j oF spas No pain!” cried Fifer accus- 
ingly 

“Yes! Thereitis. Look out!” cried the 
rascal, believing it good policy to respond 
to demands. “Whew! Yes! There it 
is. 

“Spleen!” said Fifer, backing away with 
dark scowls on his forehead and his heavy 
| lips rounded for a soft whistle of awe. 

“Doctor!” cried Paymaster, sitting up, 

ou must have put it back in place. 
Wf ! I’m relieved. I’m comfortable now. 
I'm all well. How much do I owe you, 
doc—ten dollars?” 

Fifer paid no attention whatever. 

“Humph!” he grunted. ‘The spleen— 
splenitis! That’s what. I must have a 
| thorough examination to be sure; but it 

won’t hurt you, my good fellow. No, sir. 
| You’re lucky to be here right in this house. 
You say you just sold your business in 
Brazil?” 

“But, doc—I’m a well man now. I’m 
glad Isaw you. You’rea wonder! You've 
fixed me up!” 

“Liedown!” roared thesurgeon, pressing 
a bell-button. 

“What's the matter with me?” cried the 
thief in his woe. 

“‘Splenitis—inflammation of the spleen; 
the spleen is a vascular abdominal organ — 
a ductless gland at the cardiac end of the 
stomach—supposed by the ancients to be 
the organ of anger, temper and revenge. 
There’s a gastric splenic groove in it. 
Humph! That’s the om do you under- 
stand?—the hilum! And your trouble is 
there—right there at the hilum!” 

*Hilum?” groaned the adventurer. 

The doctor would have answered had not 
the door opened and a huge, yellow-haired 
Swede entered. 

“Oric, pick this man up,” roared the 
doctor. “It’s an emergency case. We 
may have to do something at once! Take 
him to the hospital room and strip him 
so I can make an examination under ether. 
Prepare a cone! Quick!” 

“Hold on there, doc!” shouted Pay- 
master. “I'll come again tomorrow. I 
tell you I’m not sick.” 

“I say you are!” said the doctor. 

“Tsay I’m not. I’m a well man!” 

“T say you aren’t. While you’re in my 
hands and I’m responsible I shall take 
care of you. Oric, pick up Mr. Whitty.” 

Paymaster’s one hundred and forty 
—— were swept into the arms of the 

bering Swede, and he was borne up 
the stairs and into a dismal room painted 
rye blue and furnished barely with 
a hospital cot and an iron table on rollers. 

“Say!” cried Paymaster after he had 
been divested of his clothes. ‘Look out for 
those pants there, Olsen. Don't go lookin’ 
‘n those pockets. I know just how much 
money is there anyhow. And now you go 
tell the doctor that I never felt better in my 
life. I don’t want any examination.” 

“Ha!” said Orie derisively. “Lie har 
on dis table quiet. Tak’ my adwice. Har 
comes der doctor.” 

The ea had evidently prepared 
himself. e wore a suit of white linen. 
In his hand he held a cone. 

“‘Ha-ha, my fine fellow!’’ he said 
cheerily. ‘“‘ Now for the examination and 
whatever else is necessary.’ 

Paymaster sang a snatch of song. In 
spite of all his efforts, however, a note of 
sadness and uncertainty spoiled the effect 
he wished to produce. 
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The surgeon shook his head mournfully. 

“Be quiet!” said he. “Save all your 
energy. 

“Yes, but doc,” pleaded the miserable 
patient, “I feel so good!” 

“You are a brave man,” the other 
answered admiringly. “I know that! But 
remember your danger.” 

“You'll find when you look again that 
my spleen is all right now, doc,” wailed the 
wretch. 

“Then lie down—that’s a good fellow. 
Just a minute! Now you're quiet! Oric, 
hold his head, please. There—just smell 
of this.” 

“Whew! Take it away!” roared Pay- 
master. ‘Let me up.” 

“Poor fellow! Hold him, Oric—he’s 
goingtostruggle Takeiteasy, Mr. Whitty. 
A long breath—good! Another! Breathe 

-ah! Breathe—ah! Breathe — ah! 
Breathe-ah !— brith-ah !—brita — brita!— 


bria!—bia! — bickelty — bickelty — bick — 
SUE <a « 4s 
Bam! 


Paymaster felt as if some one had 
awakened him with a blow from a sledge- 
hammer. He turned his eyes toward a 
window. It was almost dark outside. 

“Doc!” he whispered. 

“Yes,”” came a voice from an indefinite 
region a thousand miles distant. 

“Doc, you’re a wonder!” Paymaster 
said feebly. “I never felt better in my life. 
How much do I owe you for the examina- 
tion, doc —twenty dollars?” 

“We'll think of that later, my gocd 
friend.” 

The word “friend” irritated Paymaster. 

“Let me up. I’ve got to go. I can’t 
wait another minute!” 

For answer there came a roar of laugh- 
ter —the very same irritating, maddening, 
derisive explosion of mirth with which 
Fifer had greeted the antics of the hat. 

“Go?” cried the surgeon, walking up 
and down at the foot of the cot. ‘Go? 
Ten minutes after I have saved your life! 
You go? A man in your condition! A 
man who has been on the operating table 
an hour and a half? Oh, that is funny! 
Haw- haw- haw! Ho-ho! ‘Oh, that’s rich! 
But you're all right now! Ha-ha-ha!” 

Paymaster shook his fist at the man, 
preparing to give forth a torrent of abuse 
and threats; but a whiff of warm breeze 
shook the muslin curtain at the open 
window. It seemed to blow all the deter- 
mination out of Paymaster’s mind and all 
the strength out of his body. He fell back 
on to the pillow in a half-stupor. 

“Spring,” he mumbled, “you are sure a 
soubrette!” 

His eyelids closed. 

“Mighty fine operation!” said Fifer to 
the solemn Oric. ‘A great success!” 

“Somebody stabbed me!’’ moaned the 
patient in his sleep. ‘But honestly, little 
girl, I never had a sick day in me life.” 


Two weeks later Paymaster, “whe had 
learned to hate the ever-watchful giant, 
Orie, gave the Swede the first smile he had 
ever bestowed upon him. This was when, 
by the doctor’s orders, his clothes were 
brought to him and he was allowed to 
dress. He thrust his hand into his pocket 
and felt the roll of money. He counted it. 
The four hundred and fifty-five dollars was 
still there —the doctor had never missed it! 

“You're all right,” he said, paying the 
powerful, yellow-haired nurse a doubtful 
compliment. “Listen now! When do I 
get out?” 

“Whenever you like,”’ interrupted Doc- 
tor Fifer, pushing open the door. “You 
are a we ll man! 

“Well, then, I guess I'll be going now,” 
said Paymaster. ‘And I want to tell you, 
doc—you're a wonder! And I want to 
thank you! Put it there!” 

“Humph!” grunted Fifer, rubbing his 
bristling beard and his beef-and- -burgundy 
cheeks with his fat hand. ‘That's all 
right; but there’s a bill—a little matter— 
a—er ~something to be settled.” 

“A bill!’ 

“For the operation.” 

“I’m a poor man!” roared Paymaster. 

The doctor smiled indulgently. 

“You just sold a coffee plantation.” 

“Doctor, I'll send you a check.” 

Fifer shook his head. 

“No,” said he. “We have little enough 
gratitude for all we do for humanity. 
You seem to be well supplied with cash.” 

Paymaster was tempted to make a dash 
for the steps. He controlled himself. 

“Oh, well!” he roared. ‘What's it 
worth?” 
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Men who 


have worn 
and appre- 
ciated the 
uality and 

po a Hang 
ness of Che- 
Tubular 

Silk Cravats will be 
glad to know that 
they can now secure 
cravats of all kinds 
bearing the stamp 


“Cheney Silks.” 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


offer a quality and exciusiveness of design 
unique in neckwear selling at the same 
price. Your choice of tubulars, four-in- 
hands with flowing ends and a very su- 
perior grade of crocheted and knitted silk 
hes. Ask your dealer for them 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Sile Manufacturers 


Fourth A.ve. and 18th St., New York 











You don’t like metal next 
your skin; 


PARIS GARTERS 


are so made that no metal can touch 


no one does. 


you; the locking fastener insures your 
garters staying up; the rubber cushion 


loop prevents tearing the hose 
Genuine Paris Garters are the best 
You'll find them wherever 
men’s furnishings are sold. Be 
sure to get Paris; otherwise 
you won't get the best 
look for the name 


PARIS on the back 
of every pair 


A. Stein & Company 
Makers 
Chicago, 





No met 


can touch yor 


Illinois 





' of this kind, done in an emergency 





, woman could not.’ 
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“Just four —hundred 
snapped Fifer. 

“I won't pay it!” 

“Oric,” said the surgeon sternly, “ 
in the doorway. Now, Mr. Whitty, don’t let 
us mince words. I have a bill against you 
for board if nothing else. I can detain you 
for that. The ordinary price for operations 
when 


and fifty dollars,” 


it is a case of life or death — 

Paymaster drew the roll of bills from 
his pocket, wet his finger and peeled off a 
tive-dollar note from the outside. 

“Here, you take the rest,” he said. 
“And let me tell you, doc—you are a 
wonder! I always thought I was in a good 
business; but, you make me look like 
a high-school girl trying to open a dime 
bank with a broken sidecomb!” 

“It’s a fine, warm spring day,” said 
Fifer, urbanely holding the door open. “ Be 
careful not to catch cold.” 

Paymaster walked down the steps. At 
the bottom he turned round to glance up 
at the windows. Maretta was watching 
him from one of them. She had so much 
natural color! Her hair was like spun gold! 

“Say!” cried Paymaster. 

Maretta shook her head sadly. 

“You've got a bad spleen!” said she. 

The sparrows twittered behind the water- 
spouts; the sunlight danced on the freshly 
watered streets; white, billowy clouds rolled 
merrily across the bright blue sky. 

“Thank Heaven I’ve got my health!” 
said Paymaster. 


One Woman’s Way 


HERE is a_ certain pleasant-faced 

woman traveling for a grocery house 
who gives the following intimate details 
of her life on the road: 

“I made good because I had to. I had 
the spur most men have — people to depend 
on me. My cousin belonged to a grocery 
house; well, the house had a good man in 
a certain territory and he left. They sent 
another man out, and he not only failed to 
make good for himself, but he lost some of 
the first man’s trade. Just then I had to 


make my living and I begged for the ter- | 
ritory and went out, picking up what man | 


number two had lost. One of the first 


things I learned is that on the road you | 


cannot lean on any one; you cannot even 
depend on your old friends, for they usu- 
ally seem to think that your goods must be 
poor because they’ve known you all their 
lives, and whatever orders you get from 
them are charity gifts. 

“Being married, I feel freer to talk to 
people than a girl would, and that has 
brushed me up a lot. Before I go into a 
town I like, if possible, to know its habits. 
I can even talk fishing and polities, for 
I've done both. A woman to succeed in 
this work must know just about every- 
thing, and there’s no reason why she 
shouldn't, for the road is a great college. 
There’s a great big bunch of ideas waiting 
for you every day, if you'll open your head 
and let them come in. Besides, a woman 
has to be full of nervous energy. She can’t 
afford to be a cow creature or she doesn’t 
get far. She must have plenty of force. 
She must have tact and good sense; she 
must be cheerful and seem well. 

“Correspondence schools are probably 
all right, but the best way to learn is to get 
out and study the many sides of people, 
from the successful business man who is 
irritable because he is overworked, to the 
new buyer who wants to switch lines just 
to show his authority. All the time you 
must remind yourself that you need to 
improve your methods, that everybody can 
teach you sqmething, that you are only a 
number five and have to stretch to a num- 
ber seven. You've got to use everything 
that will help you to succeed. I can’t go 
into a store and in ten minutes be calling 
the head clerk by his Christian name, but 
I can do other things that count. 

“We all have different ways of working, 
I suppose. My way is to learn all I can 
about a merchant, and then | go to his 
store. The tendency of every traveler is to 
go to the counter where the goods he is 
selling are on view. I poke a sample at the 
merchant and let him look at it for thirty 
seconds before I begin to talk to him, ther: I 
talk as briefly and cleverly as I can. I try to 
put the important factsin astrong way —and 
I don’t always show my cheap goods first 
either. If I meet the wife of any prospec- 
tive customer I can always make good 
with her where sometimes an unmarried 


stand | 
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These hats are among the most 
popular of the new Fall and Win- 
ter von Gal made styles. Worn 
by men of fashion, bankers, pro- 
fessional and business men every- 
where, because of their correct 
style, superior quality of materials 
and workmanship, accurate fit, 
their comfort and wear 

Von Gal made Hats mais be right 
we, as maker 
vour hatter is instructed to puarantes 
them again. 


» guarantee the quality 


What's more, there's a von Gal made 
Hat just suited to YOL try it on at 


your dealer's. You'll wear it home 


Prices $3, $4 and$5. At your dealer's, 
or if he cannot supply you, write for 
Fall and Winter Style Book E, and we 
will fill your order direct from factory 
if you indicate style wanted and give 
hat size, your height, weight and waist 
measure. Add 25c to cover expressage 


We are Makers of the 


Millis, 
Celebrated $3 Hat 


Hawes.von (al 


Factories: 
Danbury, Conn. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Straw Hat Factory: Baltimore, Md. 
Offices and Salesrooms : 

1178 Broadway, New York 
48 Summer Street, Boston 











How Are Crops 
And What Are They Worth ? 


What Crop to Grow? When to Sell It? 
The right answers to these questions 
determine profits on most farms. 


The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Employs a national expert to 
write a weekly department on 


The Crops and the Markets 


giving the changes in prices and market 
demands, the likely total yields of each 
staple and the rate of consumption in 
various countries. 








Farmers and other business men who read this 
department regularly may foresee market changes 
which will result in increased profits from the land. 


ASA TRIAL OFFER this weekly will be sent from now} 
until February 1, 1913, for 25 cents(40 cents to Canada). 


Address THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Circulation Division 
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This photograph showe the roomy body that 
comfortably accommodates five passengers 


SPECIFICATIONS 


WREELSASE —110 inches. 

MOTOR—Long stroke; 4 cylinders cast en 
bloc; 34-inch bore i inch strobe. wo-beari: 
crank shaft Tienit eg gears and valves enc weaee 
Three point suspension 


STEERING —LEFT SIDE. Irreversible worm 


gear, 16-inch steering wheel. Throttle control 
nm steering column 

CONTROL—CENTER LEVER operated 
through H-plate integral with universal joint 
housing just below. liand-lever emergency 
brake at driver's right. Foot accelerator in con 


nection with hund throttle 
SPRINGS— Front, 


elliptic and mou 


emi-elliptic; rear, full 


ted on swivel seats. 
FRAME — Pressed steel channel 
AXLES — Front, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, 
semi-floating type 
TRANSMISSION —8& speeds forward and re 
verse; sliding gear, selective type. 


CONSTRUCTION — Dro »p-forgings wherever 
practicable; chrome nickel steel used throughout 
all shafts and gears ir ihe transmission and rear 
uxie; high carbon manganese steel in all parts 
equiring special stiffness. 


BODY—Full 5-pa 


enger English type; extra 
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‘“My! What a roomy car’’—is the first comment 
a prospective purchaser makes about the R-C-H. 

They usually add that there is as much room in 
an R-C-H as there is in most 5-passenger cars selling 
at much higher prices. 

And it is rue / 

Many touring cars that sell near the R-C-H price are advertised as 
5-passenger cars, but, as a matter of fact, carrying a third person in a 
tonneau is mighty uncomfortable for all three. 

But in the R-C-H there is plenty of room for three average persons 
to sit comfortably. There is no crowding getting in or out, because of 
ample leg room and broad doors. 

**Plenty of room and wonderfully smooth riding qualities” is the 
verdict of everyone who has ridden in the R-C-H. 

te te te te te & 

So far as equipment is concerned — 

There is no car at anywhere near the R-C-H price that is so com- 
pletely equipped. 

What other car, selling at the R-C-H price, is electric lighted? 

What other car, selling at the R-C-H price, has non-skid tires and 
demountable rims all round? 

What other car, selling at the R-C-H price, has Warner Auto-Meter? 

What other car, selling at the R-C-H price, has ‘* Jiffy”’ 

The man who wants to purchase a car at anywhere 


near the R-C-H price, and who buys any other car 
than the R-C-H, is not getting the most for his money. 


To Dealers— 


Curtains? 


There still remains some desirable open territory. We would 
like to hear from prospective dealers in this open territory. 


Fully 
Equipped 
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$90 


f. o. b. Detroit 








t~ 38 , - 


L foray 


Com pare these measurements with thoge oe other 
cars that sell at about the R-C-H pr 


EQUIPMENT 


Non-skid tires—32 x 31. 


12-inch Hall “Bullet” electric head lights 
with double parabolic lens. 


6-inch Hall “Bullet” electric side lights 
with parabolic lens. 


Bosch Magneto. 

Exide 100 Ampere hour Battery. 
Warner Auto-Meter. 
Demountable rims. 

Extra rim and holders. 

Tally-ho horn. 


Jiffy curtains —up or down in a few minutes 
from the inside. 


Top and Top cover. 
Rear view mirror. 
Tool-Kit, Jack, Tire Repair Kit. 
Pump. Robe Rail. 


Windshield 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Branches DETROIT, Jefe ee ri 
— iL) eflerson ve 
HILADELPHIA, 330 North Broad St.; SAN FRANCISCO, 819-835 Ellis Ave.; ; WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN 


BOSTON, 563 ewe St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; 


yeaste St.; KANSAS CITY, 3501 Main St.; LOS ANGELES, 1242 South AD St.; 


CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; 


DENVER, 1520 Broadway; 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway; 








Father said he ““Didn’t care for breakfast food.”’ 


“Dad, you don’t know what you’re missing,” 


one day. And now— 


The picture tells the story. 

There is only one secret in the making 
of Kellogeg’s and that’s the flavor. — Imitators 
would give a good deal to know how that 
flavor is produced. 

‘That’s a secret that even the guide who 
shows visitors through every nook and cranny 
of the big factory doesn’t know. 


But even the flavor wouldn't sufhce to 


said the boy 


make Kellogg’ s sO popular except for the 
way in which the goods are sold. 


livery Hake toasted in the Kellogg oven 
is packed and in the car the same day. 
And because there is only one price every 
grocer buys only what he needs to supply 
the immediate demands of his custom- 
ers. ‘The result is that the food is always 
fresh and tasty. 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 











GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


IS HARD TO MAKE— 
but let the GOLD 
MEDAL MILLER worry 
about that 


GOLD MEDAL BREAD is 
EASY TO BAKE — 


$0 no need to 


worry about that 


+ 


\% 


In other words, the hard work is 
oh deed Wd eh os jou may. 
find it easy in the kitchen. 

This refers to GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Be sure you get it. 


WASHBURN= CROSBY co's 


| Goup MEDAL FLOUR 


For Sale At Your Grocers 











Seantestie GOLD MEDAL FLOUR—Why not now? 





